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Errors, like diseases, seem to have their cycles—their stated 
periods of return. Many a man, with his back towards the 
past, who supposed he was pluming himself to soar as the dis- 
coverer of some grand truth, finds at last that he has only had 
hold of the tail of some exploded heresy, and that he has shown 
himself but a miserable bungler even at that. Thefe is -an 
old theory, with a new phase, abroad at the present day, which 
is becoming exceedingly prevalent out of the Church; and 
which threatens to work some mischief within her pale, as it 
did in the English Church a century ago. It teaches, that 
men are not to be held responsible for their religious opinions. 
And this, on the ground, either, that they are not voluntary in 
forming such opinions; or else, that amid the greatest varieties, 
and even contrarieties of Creeds, there may yet be-substantial 
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Unity ; or else, that mere opinions are of little consequence, 
so that the heart is only right ; or else, according to the more 
transcendental conception of Mr. Francis W. Newman and the 
Westminster Review School, that Moral Sentiment, Reverence 
for Goodness, (the modern and — name for what these same 
men used to call “experimental piety,”) is the only true basis 
of Catholic Union. 

This theory, this undervaluing, or utter ignoring of the doc- 
trinal, the formal, and the institutional in Christianity, is in the 
hands of two classes of men; those who covet the doubtful 
reputation of being the greatest “thinkers” of the nineteenth 
century ; and those who, while they do not pretend to be much 
at thinking, yet put in the modest claim of being superemi- 
nently evangelical ;* as well as being free from every particle 
of bigotry. And from these two classes of men, the theory is 
rapidly finding its way into the common feeling and maxims of 
the masses of the people. Thus, a so-called philosopher of the 
day, recently declared, that he had no more agency, or respons- 
ibility, in forming his religious opinions, than he had in forming 
the blood which flows through his veins, or in constructing the 
anatomical frame which he inhabits. And, says another, “ it 
is quite too late in the day to make one’s orthodoxy depend on 
what he believes.” And another adds, with an air of the most 
comfortable self-assurance, that for his part he believes there 
are eople among all denominations. And so this trio of 

rofessed believers in Christ, agree together in chaunting Pope’s 
amous couplet: 
“ For Forms of Faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 

Now, whether we do, or do not, succeed, by and by, in ex- 
posing the fallacy of this popular notion; whether or not, we 
show that this undervaluing of the doctrinal, and the institu- 
tional, is sure to end in the bitterest enmity to the inward life, 
as well as the outward form, of the Gospel of Christ, (as is 
seen in the class of men represented by Theodore Parker and 
Mr. Frangis W. Newman,) yet we observe in the outset, that 
the sentiment stands fairly chargeable with certain fatal diffi- 
culties and-objections. And no position responsible for such 
difficulties can ibly be true, however plausible or popular. 
One of these difficulties is, that it annihilates all distinction be- 

| tween Truth and Error. There is no such distinction, if Truth 
_ is merely what men sincerely believe to be true. Everything is 





_ .* No portion of Christendom is more evangelical in pretension than rational- 
istic Germany, and especially that portion known as the “ Tubingen School.” 
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true, to which men assent; and because they assent to it. 
Truth, according to this notion, is subjective, not objective. In- 
stead of having its origin in the Divine Mind, and its birth in 
the ages of Eternity, instead of being like its ImmutabJe 
Author, Eternal and Changeless, and having its own real, ob- 
jective existence, it has no such intrinsic, preéminent claims. 

eis, Judaism, Paganism, Atheism, Mormonism, and Christ- 
ianity are each, and equally true, if men will sincerely believe 
them to be true; and each are equally false, if men will sincerely 
believe fhem to be false. Of course Gratitude and Ingratitude, 
Mercy and Cruelty, Reverence and Profanity, have no essential 
difference ; they are only conventional terms, or matters of 
general agreement. 

This is one difficulty attaching itself to the popular notion 
under consideration. And yet the universal consciousness of 
men, the general consent of the world, affirms that there is 
a higher, broader distinction, than this, between these opposite 
moral qualities. As God is Himself Eternal, and Immutable, 
so it is felt as an absolute certainty, that His Truth, like Him- 
self, and from Himself, the very reflection of Himself, changes 
not with the whims and caprices of his erring creatures. 

There is another obvious difficulty in the os eae notion before 
us. It confounds all distinction between Virtue and Vice. If 
man is not to be held responsible, either in the sight of Gop or 
man, for his moral and religious opinions, then surely, it is a hard 
matter that he should be held responsible for his conduct, which 
is only the consistent, formal expression of those opinions. He 
himself may well complain that his mere opinions are worthless 
to him, if he may not be practically guided by them. He rises 
at once to the rank of the hero ded the martyr, as the victim 
of a cruel persecution. And yet, see what the result of this 
sort of reasoning would be upon Society. For the i 
morality, and the practical morality of a*people, will always 
closely correspond with each other. 

Thus, one person believes, as he says, that the present divis- 
ions of property are artificial, unnatural, and wrong. That 
no one man has, or can have, a right to the possession of prop- 
erty, of houses or lands, which he does not occupy, and can- 
not use. And so, seeing his neighbor laying claim to what he 
thinks rather an unequal share of this world’s goods, he takes 
upon himself to make a somewhat more equal division. The 
Law, to be sure, calls it “robbery,” and punishes him as guilty 
of a misdemeanor; and yet he tells us, that he is only acting 
consistently with his opinions, and is trying to have a little 
“Tearia” or “ Brook-Farm” of his own. It is only a specimen 
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on a small scale, of the new theory for the reconstruction of 
Society, as seen in the Communisin of Fourier, and Cabet, and 
Owen, to say nothing of their Yankee disciples, Hawthorne and 
Horace Greeley. 

‘Another says, that he believes the sacred relations of Mar- 
riage are the mere creature of superstition and priestcraft; and 
under the cover of a sophistry, which we shall not defile 
our pages by describing, he tramples sacrilegiously upon the 
sanctity, and purity, and happiness, which cluster around that 
next holiest spot on Earth, that “root of social order,” that 
“bond of public virtue,” Home. Society becomes, in reality, 
a great brothel: and yet these men dignify these cages of un- 
clean beasts by the pretty name of Phalansteries ; and tell us that 
they are only gt tag | out the “theory of harmonic relations ;” 
a theory which Miss Bremer & Co. have not hesitated to com- 
mend to their American readers ; and for doing which, we have 
yet to see her rebuked by the American press. 

These difficulties, we charge, in the outset, upon the popular 
sentiment that there is no responsibility in the formation of 
religious opinions. It annihilates all distinction between Truth 
and Error, Virtue and Vice; Justice ceases to be sacred, and 
sinks at once into intolerable cruelty. 

But, the sentiment itself is based upon a falsehood. It is not 
true, that man is involuntary in forming and holding his reli- 


‘gious opinions. On the contrary, he believes what he chooses 
' to believe. And he disbelieves, what he chooses to disbelieve. 


cer 


Doubtless, multitudes inherit their belief as they do their 
names and their countenances. They grow up believers in 
doctrines, the truth of which they have never examined. 
Doubtless, too, Education, has its legitimate province, its work 
which it ought to do in formin the Opinions of the young. 


| But we are speaking of intelligent belief; of that kind of 


belief for which men,are accountable before God; and it is the 
only kind of belief which has anything to do with argument 
on the subject. And our position is, that there is no necessity 
which compels men to the belief of Truth, or to the disbelief of 
Error. In such belief there is voluntariness, responsibility ; and 
so there may be, and often is, guilt and exposure to penalty. 

The fallacy of which we have spoken, consists in, or arises 
from, the overlooking of the distinction between Moral Truth 
and Demonstrative ruth ; and of the corresponding distinc- 
tion between the Moral or Emotional Powers, and the Intellect- 
ual Powers of the human mind. 

There is such a distinction, obvious to the most common 
observer; and it, clearly recognized, removes all obscurity 
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and difficulty from the subject. It explains why it is, that 
men, all men, will come to certain similar and just conclusions, on 
one class of subjects,—will think precisely alike ; and yet will 
differ endlessly, resolutely, and fatally on another class of sub- 
jects. Itis not primarily because there is no true ground for 
certainty of Faith; not for want of Church infallibility ; not 
because men are driven necessarily, or drawn unconsciously to 
their religious convictions. 

In Demonstrative Truth, there does seem to be an involuntari- 
ness attending belief. The mind feels not merely a certainty, but 
an absolute necessity, attending every step in its progres re- 
sults. It finds no room for doubt. Certain self-evident propo- 
sitions are the basis of its reasonings; and it marches on, from 
step to ao until it reaches the farthest verge of the exact sci- 
ences; feeling, and all men alike, feeling, not only that these 
several conclusions are true, but that Sane is no possibility 
of their being false. There is no heresy among mathematicians. 

Not so in Moral Truth. Moral evidence is in its very nature, 

robable evidence. It has been called the Science of Proba- 

ilities, not of Necessities. Argument must be compared with 
argument—reasons multiply upon reasons; until, at length, 
the mind, under the force of those reasons which God has 
thrown around the subject, numerous and corroborative, yields 
to the weight of evidence with a certainty, and depth of con- 
viction, which demonstration itself can never equal. For that 
conviction takes hold of man’s whole nature. And yet, that 
conviction did not, and, in the nature of things, could not, flash 
like a sunbeam on the mind, at the first, with the full convic- 
tion of a demonstration. 

There is a similar distinction between the Intellectual Pow- 
ers, and the Moral Powers of the human Mind. Both these 
are constituent elements of that mind, and are necessary to its 
existence: and yet they co-exist in different degrees in different 

rsons. The noblest specimen of man, is that, where t 
intellectual vigor is united to strong moral susceptibility. 
Such a union is necessary to form the heroic character; and 
the heroes of the world in all times, have invariably possessed 
them both, and in a high degree. 

In this two-fold distinction, simple as it is, lies the whole 
secret after which the world is searching. Nothing is plainer, 
than that, if the question to be decided be one addressed to 
the intellectual powers, tq the Reason, the Judgment, or the 
Understanding; if it be a question to the individual him- 
self of no personal importance, there will be no difficulty in his 
coming to a right conclusion, if the evidence be distinctly be- 
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fore him. But, let the question address itself to man’s Moral 
Nature, to his pride, or his fears, or his hopes, or any of his 
affections ; let the uestion be one which into itd wed 
all the strong prejudices of the human heart ; let the medium 
through which the subject is viewed be distorted by prejudice 
or dislike, and it becomes altogether problematical what sort 
of a conclusion such a mind will finally reach. The practical 
working of these influences in controlling the judgment, we 
te eaeey day, in every part of Society, and in all the business 
of life. 

Now, it is to man’s Moral Nature, emphatically, that Reli- 
gious Truth addresses itself; and over that nature it a 
absolute and unlimited control. The question which that 
Truth pro is not one of simple fact. It brings along with 
it conclusions which reach man’s highest capabilities and aspira- 
tions—humbling his pride, awakening his apprehensions, sum- 
moning him to abasement, contrition, self-sacrifice, and humble 
obedience. And that mind, glancing instinctively, and it may 
be unconsciously, at this long train of inevitable conclusions, 
turns from them with aversion; throws itself into a defensive 
attitude; assumes the posture of an opponent; familiarizes 
itself with objections ol oes will not weigh evidences im- 
partially; and finally shelters itself behind an opposition, a 
stubborn obduracy of passion, intellect, and will, which no 
force of argument, no power of persuasion, can soften or subdue. 
ow here we have the secret of Modern Infidelity, in all its 
orms. 

The startling fact meets us, as one of history and observation, 
that there is not now, and never has been, a system of error or 
heresy, in which we do not find this one peculiarity, this famil 
likeness. It is always some philosophical speculation, whie 
may gratify the pride of human reason, or minister to an obsti- 
nate self-will; or it is something which may pander to the love 
of self-gratification ; or it is some perversion of Scripture, some 
human contrivance, which may play into the hands of grasping, 
despotic power. It is always something which may stand as 
a refuge of lies between a contrite heart and the Cross of 
Christ. Something which may hide from the eye of the soul 
its own deep debt of penitence, and love, and obedience. 

Thus, one class of rists cavil at the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity, and of the Atonement by the Blood of Christ. And why? 
Is it for lack of evidence? Not at all. It is because both the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement are made known, 
not as abstract truths, but as correlative Doctrines; as at once 
revealing and reflecting the utter helplessness of human Na- 
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ture. And here, we have the origin of those fierce assaults on 
“musty Creeds and petrified Forms;” and of those poetic vis- 
ions of “the divinity within us ;” and of those noisy boasts, 
made alike by Trent and Geneva, of “the progress in Theolo- 
gy,” which has been made since the twilight obscurity, in 
which groped Apostles and apostolic men. 

Another, and opposite class of Errorists—and we give but 
illustrations—rallying once more with desperate energy, and 
fresh hope, from the Coe inflicted at the Reformation, aiming 
still at absolute dominion, civil and spiritual, over the bodies 
and souls of men, takes upon itself to seal up from the people 
the unrestricted use of the simple Word of God; hidesfrom the 
eye of faith the Saviour of the World by a perverted ministry 
and perverted Sacraments ; dazzles the vulgar and the refined 
alike with its splendid ceremonials; blights and crushes, as far 
as it can, the intellect and energies of the people; and then 
dignifies this human and cunningly-devised system with the 

rverted and abused name of “ Catholicity.” Popery, with all 
its wrigglings and twistings, its conflicting theories of Develop- 
ment and Authority, may be reduced to this one simple. prop- 
osition. It is the offspring of a perverted heart. 

The same thing is true of those new Theories for the recon- 
struction of Society, with which our age teems. In them all, 
we see lurking the real germ of the Upas. In them all, we see 
good care taken for the unrestricted gratification of the basest 
passions of a depraved heart; and for the resistance of those 
checks and restraints which God has seen fit to impose in the 
Family, the State, and the Church. In them all, notwithstand- 
ing the beautiful images and glorions visions of prospective bliss, 
notwithstanding the classic elegance, and the vast pretensions 
to learning, we still detect the contemptuous gpa of the 
great Scriptural explanatory truth of Man’s Fall; and of the 
corresponding, yet humbling truth of Man’s Recovery in 
Christ. It is the last subtlest game which Infidelity has ever 
played ; and though played under a mask, and with a complete 
change of weapons since the days of Hobbes, and Shaftesbury, 
and Bolingbro e, it is the work of the same malignant foe. 

In respect to each and all of these schemes of Error, doctrinal 
and institutional, they are not held because there is some ne- 
cessity shutting men up to wrong conclusions. It is because 
the men on whom the responsibility of such opinions rests, first 
wish them to be true, and finally come to the conviction that 
they really are so. It is not evidence, or ground of certainty, 
which such men need; but a willing heart to receive, and im- 
partially weigh the evidence. Jeremy Taylor said, “ It is pos- 
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sible for a man to bring himself to believe anything he hath 
a mind to.” And a greater than he declared, “If they hear 
not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” 

Thus much on the responsibility of belief. A word or two 
only on its dignity and importance. It does not need an argu- 
ment to prove atruism. And a truism it is, that no volun- 
tary sincerity in Error, can make that error to become the 
Truth of God. There isa principle of justice recognized in 
this proposition applicable to human tribunals, as it is to the 
Divine. Can men annihilate obligation, by denying the Truth 
on which that obligation is based? Does disbelief of the Deity’s 
existence and government, destroy obligation to love and obey 
our Heavenly Father? Is it so that disbelief of the Sacred 
Persons of the adorable Trinity, can blot from being the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross, the Sufferer on Calvary, and dry up that ex- 
haustless Fountain of Infinite Love ? ill mere denial of the 
“ Judgment to come,” stay the approach of that day when Gop 
will judge the world in righteousness? Js it possible that 
there should be “substantial unity amid diversity ” of belief, 
on themes such as these? And as to the Means of Grace, and 
the conditions of salvation, all divinely appointed, are they not 
still the Means of Grace, and the conditions of salvation, even 
though man, in his boasted wisdom, has found out some other 
way than that which the Saviour and His Inspired Apostles 
established for men to walk in? 

There are special reasons, why we are called upon, in these 
times, to pledge ourselves to a bolder enunciation of the Truth ; 
Truth just as revealed by Christ and His chosen Apostles ; 
Truth as embodied in the Early Creeds and carried everywhere 
by apostolic men; Truth as committed to the Charch, which 
the Hoy Guost declares to be “the Pillar and Ground of the 
Truth ;” and committed, to be handed down in the Church, 
and by the Church, till the end of time. Is there not a call for 
such a rallying around the “Truth as it isin Jesus?” When 
the essential verities of Christianity, if there are or can be es- 
sential verities, are lost sight of one by one? When the glori- 
ous doctrine of the Trinity, as defined and held by the faithful 
in “the ages all along;” when the doctrines of the Divinity 
of Jesus Curist, and of the Atonement by His blood are silent- 
ly given up, or 0 enly jeered at? When the Fall of Man is 
parodied, and ridiculed, in orthodox Lecture-rooms? When 
the Inspiration of the Bible is virtually yet really denied, in 
the pretense that every great and good man is inspired? When 
the Miracles of the Old Testament, and the New, have sunk 
into myths and old-wives’ fables? When every thing super- 
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natural in Christianity, as a Divine Institution, is either ridi- 
culed on the one hand ; or is taught on the other, by those who 
profess to receive it, only apologetically, and hypothetically, 
and stammeringly? When the Church of Christ, which might, 
and ought to chine with the light and glow with the love of 
Hm, Who, and Who only, is “THe Way, THe Trorn, AND THE 
Lirz,” has lost, and is fast losing, its hold on the confidence of 
the world; and is at best, sharing allegiance unequally, and 
mortifyingly, with associations human in their origin, and often 
infidel in their control, tendencies, and desi 

And yet, see what the effect of all this is on the public 
morals of our nation. See how fidelity between man and man 
is yielding to distrust ; and covenant breaking, and stupendous 
fraud, and high-handed swindling are becoming the order of 
the day! See crime, atrocious crime, in every form multiplying 
itself, until life, and reputation, and property have ceased to be 
secure! See how the most cold-blooded murder, and most de- 
liberate and cruel robbery, may be committed with impunity, 
if it be yy in white-kid gloves! See our large cities, and 
even our Halls of Congress disgraced by murderous brawls 
and bacchanalian orgies! See the decisions of our Criminal 
Courts reversed by our Legislative Bodies, until punishment, 
from being the most certain, has come to be the most uncertain 
of the results of crime! 

Our duty, as Christians, and as Churchmen, if we are worthy 
to bear that once honored name, is, with more than Hannibal’s 
virtue, to swear eternal fidelity to the Truth, to Curist, and to 
His Church. The miserable, infidel sophistries of the day, we 
are to spurn with all the jealousy of atruelove. Against their 
pretensions, we are to bear witness, not as being the harmless 
endeavors of sincere and well-meaning but mistaken men; 
but as things stained with guiltiness, as pre | wrong. Even 
argument itself is not always to be wasted on the propagators 
of errors. Spreta vilescerent. There is wisdom in what Cole- 
ridge says: “ Experience hitherto seems to favor the plan of 
treating these Bétes puantes and Znfans de Diable, as their 
four-footed Brethren, the Skink and Squash are treated by the 
American woodmen, who turn their backs upon the fetid intru- 
der, and make appear not to see him, even at the cost of suffer- 
ing him to regale on the favorite viand of these animals, the 
brains of a stray goose or crested Thraso of the dunghill. At 
all events, it is degrading to the majesty, and injurious to the 
character of Religion, to make its safety the plea for their pun- 
ishment, or at all to connect the name of Christianity with the 
castigation of Indecencies that properly belong to the Beadle.” 


1854.] 
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Whatever then may be done with Error, whether tu refute 
it or to let it alone be our duty, and this must depend on cir- 
cumstances, yet to bear witness to the Truth, this is the high and 
holy duty to which the Church is now especially called. For 
that end her Great Head declared that He came into the World. 
But this was notall for which He came. He had also a mission 
of mercy to the poor, the broken-hearted, the captives, the blind, 
and the bruised. And before the Church can speak with 
authority, before she has a right to expect aught else than 
mockery of her claims, she must be, and she must seem to be, 
something else than a mere guide-post : She must bear certain 
credentials, even as her Master bore them—the living creden- 
tials of genuine, self-denying, active benevolence. hether 
men are right or wrong, in this rule of judging, they will judge 
the tree by its fruits. . 

What then are these living credentials which the Church 
has to show? A Church which in nine of her Dioceses, and 
some of these her most important Dioceses, where the popula- 
tion is increasing with a rapidity unexampled in modern his- 
tory, and yet has no more, and even fewer Ministers at her 
Altars, than she had three years ago! and in many of the 
Parishes, the communicants remaining stationary in numbers 
year after year, or slowly dwindling away! 

A Church, which, in her oldest Diocese, where there was in 
the beginning of our Colonial history, every facility for pre- 
occupying and retaining the whole ground, and where she 
ought to hold that Pty undisputed at this day, and yet num- 
bers now a communion of only about four thousand members 
out of a membership of over one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand, who profess and call themselves Christians! or, more 
definitely, and still worse, according to another authority, 
five thousand four hundred and forty-seven communicants of 
the Church, to two hundred and fifteen thousand two hundred 
and sixty-nine who make profession of their faith in Curist! 
And will not even this pitiful proportion become less and less 4 
There is reason to ask this question, when we see the efforts 
made in that direction to divest the three-fold Ministry of the 
Church of any peculiar claim to divine authority ; even while 
it is admitted that that Ministry was in fact established by the 
Hoty Guosr through the Inspired Apostles.* And when an 





*The distinction between the jus divinum immediatum and the jus divinum 
mediatum is of great importance ; nor do those who contend for the latter and 
lowest view, seem to perceive how directly they are playing into the hands of 
the papists. “A Church aristocratical, originating in the Apostles and not in 
Cuaist, is the Italian rock.” 
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unwillingness to recognize as integral Christian Churches the 
rapidly multiplying and warring sects of the day, is branded 
with the most opprobrious epithets! How extensively this 

irit prevails, we know not. But we do know, as we know 

e relation of cause and effect, what will be the results of such 
teaching on the Church herself. There are certain marked 
features of the Church which are not things of arbitrary agree- 
ment ; they are Divine Gifts, a part of the Divine Eeonomy of 
Grace, and the faithful receiving and improving of which never 
yet failed of the Divine blessing. But alas! to merge those 
glorious features of the Church which are her peculiar strength, 
and which, as is beginning to be widely felt, when fairly ex- 
hibited, are just what our own country and the necessities of 
the American people demand—to merge all these elements of 
power into amongrel compound of the merest sectism, a hetero- 
— mixture of negative-tsms, to attempt to unite what is in 

act a Faithless Creed with a Creedless Faith, is treachery to 
sound policy as it is to high Christian duty. That is proving itself 
to be true of the Church, which Dr. Johnson used to quote from 
old Dr. Richard Bentley: “ Depend upon it, sir, no man was 
ever written down but by himself.” 

A Church too, which, amid the stirring events of the last few 
years, has been treating herself to grave discussions on such 
themes as the wsthetics of white muslins, and variegated altar- 
cloths, and stained windows, and operatic harmonies! while 
the people have been starved on stale platitudes and pointless 

neralities, or drugged with medieval mixtures. And all 

is, while the great mass of the people have been —s 
more and more alienated from the Church, and their spiritu 
interests uncared for, except as, perchance, the Samaritans had 
pity on them! And this is the Church which now proposes to 

ift up her voice against popular Error! 

Thank God, there are numerous and marked exceptions to 
this representation. Possibly the picture itself has been over- 
drawn. There is, we believe, a quiet, noiseless, unboasting 
fidelity at work, of which Gop dais can take cognizance. 
And, beyond a peradventure, there is a new spirit waking up 
in every part of the Church, which is full of promise, whose 
echo sounds like the music of the deep breathing of the sea. 
It tells of strength and power. There are evidences, patent to 
all, that a brighter day is dawning upon the Church, if she is 
only true to herself. There are energies struggling within her - 
not to be trifled with, and which will not be, unless the sad 
blunder of the eighteenth century is to be repeated in the 
present. 
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And here we come to the very question which we must not 
now discuss: What is requisite to the Church, what does she 
really need, before she can go forth to do her Master’s will? 
Back of that question, however, there lies another. Whether 
the Church ought, immediately, and as a personality, through 
her own organizations, to seek to grasp and remedy all the 
admitted evils of Society ? or whether she should, the rather, 
confine herself to the promulgation of the simple Gospel of 
Curist, as being in itself the only source of all true Reform, 
and as having within itself a permeating, living energy, which 
may safelyybe relied upon to choose its own mediate instrumen- 
talities for the accomplishment of this work. True wisdom, in 
this matter, lies in the right adjustment of a principle to which 
we shall, in a moment, more particularly allndl Y ubtless the 
first great business of the Church is with the m of the 
Gospel itself. And yet there are social evils which she is 
bound to meet. 

First, however, we come to this question of “ Adaptedness ” 
and “ Remodeling.” What does the Church really need before 
she can work efficiently? The present writer confesses that he 
asks this question from a region, where this business of Church- 
making and Church-modeling has been pretty fairly tried. 
A region where Puritanism has gone, and is rapidly going 
to seed, after having had everything in its own way for more 
than two centuries. He confesses, too, that as he witnesses the 
awful blasphemies which even from certain pulpits perpetually 
vent their rage and scorn against the Blessed Saviour and His 
Gospel; as he sees the vain attempts of the better portion of 
the Puritans to patch and mend their hopelessly broken Plat- 
forms ; as he hears from their own lips their lamentations over 
their prospects and their congratulations over ours ;* as he looks 
back a little distance on the page of history, and sees the found- 
ers of these sects, the “ Root and Branch” men, within the 

ale of the Church of England, grumbling and groaning, and 
inally separating from om on account of the very ‘same 
things, which some noisy men in the Church are grumblin 
about now; as he sees how the glorious old Mother Church an 
her Daughter are more and more standing forth conspicuously 
as the only hope of all the ends of the Earth—and for this cause 
becoming more and more the object of bitter attack—as he 
sees all this, this question of “Church modeling” becomes a 
very suspicious one. Anything which looks, or seems to look 


*A distinguished Congregational Divine, formerly noted for his public 
attacks upon the Church, recently declared, with great emphasis of manner, 
“Thank Gop, that there is an Episcopal Church in New England !” 
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like cutting loose from the old Apostolic moorings, to float 
adrift on the wave of “popular Reform” so called; anythin 
which seems to look like tampering with one single essentia 
feature of the Church, or disturbing one single stone in her 
venerable foundation—any such proposal, needs no other 
answer than the response which rolls back upon us from the 
spiritual desolations by which we are surrounded; and which 
are the legitimate fruits of just such tampering in years gone by. 

But what is it, that the Church really needs, on the score 
of adaptedness? Is it a little loosening of the joints of the 
harness? A little unbending of rubrical stiffness? A little 
Liturgical mutilation or curtailment? Is this the real thin 
that is needed? Is this all that is needed? Is not the diffe 
culty within, rather than without? In the want of life, and 
power, rather than of organic means? Has not the Church 
already all the machinery, and at least the power of con- 
structing machinery, that she requires, without going into the 
experiment of reorganization? Let all the working appli- 
ances of the Church be brought into full play, before we go 
largely into the trial of new expedients by recasting and re- 
modelin . Let us witness the Episcopate realizing the primi- 
tive model; throwing aside its feudal stateliness, and becoming 
indeed to the Church the chief Pastorate of the flock. Let 
the Priesthood, and especially the youthful sharers of that 
Priesthood, go forth with the Leushiey of those conscious of a 
divine commission ; a commission not to keep a look-out for 
eligible calls, for fat salaries, and stations of ease—but, a com- 
mission to man posts of toil and privation, if need be, of re- 

roach and danger—a commission to preach Cunrist’s Gospel 
In season and out of season, to teach boldly a definite Faith, 
and to show forth a quenchless zeal to save the souls of men. 
Let the Diaconate, restored to its primitive pattern, once more 
rally around the Priesthood in every Parish, educating the 
young in Christ’s way, ministering to the necessities of the 
poor, the sick, and the destitute, uniting by these golden “joints 
and bands” of love the whole family of Christ together in one 
Body. Let the Church make herself felt upon Society through 
the instrumentality of her Colleges, and Schools, and Tospitals, 
and Asylums for the orphan and the outcast, the widow and 
the fatherless. e 

Neither have we the slightest fear of “ Church Brotherhoods” 
as they are now being organized. One great secret of the 
strength and power of Popery among us consists in her varied 
organizations. There is not a phase of the religious sentiment, 
from the most contemplative Quietism to the most impulsive, 
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restless Zeal, which she has not embodied in outward form. 
And, on the other hand, one great secret of the weakness of 
Protestanism, as a system, consists in her organizations. Why 
is this? Why is the strength of the one, the weakness of the 
other? Because the organizations of the one, are all in strict 
subordination to the system ; while in the other case the organi- 
zations are outside of, and independent of the system. /acit 
per alium, facit per se. The Church may reach and accomplish, 
through a special instrumentality, some work of mercy, some 
specific charity, which she could not reach without. And 
ere is no principle lost, so that all a and are subordi- 
nate to, the one Great Brotherhood which vitalizes them all. 
In the above pages, we have been considering one of the 
"worst tendencies of our times—a growing disregard to the Doc- 
trinal, the Formal, and the Institutional in Christianity. And 
we have been led to inquire why it is that the Church has so 
little power as a “ Witness” against that tendency. We have 
set a Faithless Creed over against a Creedless Faith, and have 
shown that the Church can have no sympathy with the one, 
nor with the other. She must be, what sy a Never, since 
primitive times, were there such high demands upon the Church 
as now. Never, in the social world, were there so many con- 
flicting elements of power struggling for the mastery. Never 
did Infidelity enter the field of conflict with such preparation 
and such strategy. Never were the issues so fearful. Never 
were there so many genuine traits of true Christian heroism 
brought into requisition. The signs are full of promise, and 
full of threatening. 
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Arr. IL—GIBBON CONFRONTED. 


A recent Correspondence between two New England Divines, 
on Gibbon’s estimate of the number of Christians in the 
times of Constantine the Great. 


T. 





, June 19, 1854, 
Rev. Dr. 





Dear Sir :—Will you be at the trouble of givin 
me an answer to the question proposed in the slowing Hans 

Gibbon states, in his “History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” that the number of its inhabitants con- 
sisted at the time when the history commences, of one hundred 
and twenty millions. He supposes that when Constantine 
ascended the throne, the Christians constituted about the 
twentieth part of the people, that is, six millions. 

Now, do you think that this is a fair estimate? My difficul- 
ties in admitting the justness of the calculation are suggested 
by the laws which Constantine and his immediate successors 
made against Paganism. In the hg 319, Neander says, that 
Constantine in one of his laws, calls Paganism a superstition— 
aoa usurpatio. And again, stating that he forbade the 

olders of office to sacrifice, he says: “ At length the erection 
of idolatrous images and the performance of religious sacrifices 
were universally forbidden.” 

If the Christians constituted only one-twentieth part of the 
people, how could Constantine venture on so bold a measure as 
this suppression of the heathen rites implies? The influence 
would so vastly preponderate in favor of paganism, that it 
would seem the most he could think of attempting would be 
toleration for the Christian profession and worship. 

If the estimate of Gibbon is correct, then I would ask, is the 
course of the Emperor to be accounted for on the ground that, 
although only a twentieth portion of the Empire were enrolled 
among the converts to the new religion, the indirect influence 
of Christianity had been very great in changing public senti- 
ment and weakening the attachment of the people to the 
ancient system, although they were not prepared to admit 
fully the claims of the Gospel I have thought that, if the 
opinion of the historian is a correct one, the severe laws of 

nstantine against paganism were a very striking testimon 
to the ameliorating influence of Christianity on the minds of 
a who still adhered in some modified form to the old re- 

igion. 
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I would not trouble you with these questions if they were 
matters of mere curiosity, however much this curiosity might 
be gratified ; but they are connected with some inquiries which 
I am making, in which I shall be very much assisted by such 
information as you can furnish. Your knowledge of the subject 
of Ecclesiastical History, has induced me to direct my inqui- 
ries to a source which can render the most ample and satisfactory 
answers. Respectfully yours, -- ‘ 





N—— H—, June 26th, 1854. 


Rev. —— — —, D. D. 
Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 19th inst., 


suggests three subjects of inquiry : 

1. Respecting Gibbon’s estimate of the population of the 
Roman Empire in the times of Constantine :—120 millions. 

2. Respecting the number of Christians among them :—,,, 
or 6 millions. 

3. Respecting the prudence of Constantine’s legislation against 


the Pagans. 


1. As to the population of the Empire, the statements of 
Gibbon, (Hist. of Decline and Fall, chap. ii, near the middle,) 
are purely conjectural. For the only historic fact in his com- 
putation, is the declaration of Tacitus, (Annales L. xi, ¢. 25,) 
that the Emperor Claudius, when Censor, about the middle of 
the first century, enumerated the Roman Citizens (Cives) and 
found them to be be 6,944,000; or, as some copies have it, 
5;872,000. On this single historic fact, Gibbon builds his hy- 
pothesis that the Roman Empire then contained 120 millions 
of souls. He supposes the.six millions of citizens, with their 
wives and children, to constitute a population of 20 millions. 
Then he supposes the free population throughout the Empire 
to be twice as much, or 40 millions, making 60 millions of 
free people. And lastly, he supposes the number of the slaves 
to be equal to that of the free, so that the Empire contained 
120 millions of souls ;—in other words, from 13 to 15 millions 
more than he estimated the population of all Europe at the 
time he wrote. (See his note, ubi supra.) Now I have no 
doubt, that this is by far too high an estimate. The number 
of Roman citizens had been greatly augmented, a little before 
Claudius enumerated them; for in the reign of Augustus, 
they amounted to gg h haye millions. (See Oberlin’s note on 
Tacitus, ubi supra.) Now computing from this number, in the 


manner of Gibbon, the Cives and their families would amount 
to about 12 millions, the free population to 24 millions, and the 
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slaves to 36 millions; in all, 72 millions. But I sup the 
proportion of slaves to be overrated: for the mass of people, 
throughout the provinces as well as in Italy, appear to have been 
r, and dependent on the labor of their own hands. (See 
irgil’s Eclogues and Georgics.) Of course, only the rich and 
luxurious, who disdained labor, surrounded themselves with 
slaves procured from the captives taken in war. . Besides, 
manumissions were very common, and bondage was not always 
rpetual. The number of freed men was very great. I there- 
ore doubt, whether the slaves outnumbered the free, or exceed- 
ed 24 millions; which would reduce the population of the 
empire to 60 millions, or to one half of Gibbon’s estimate, and 
would make it about equal to the supposed present population 
of the vast Russian Empire, which is of far greater extent than 
the Roman Empire ever was. 

2. As to the proportion of the people embracing Christianity 
or regarding it as the true religion, though probably not so 
numerous as the Pagans, yet, I think they must have constitu- 
ted far more than a twentieth part of the whole population. 
aap: might perhaps be a third part of the people, especially 
in the more civilized portions of the empire. Full two centu- 
ries before Constantine, Pliny the younger, (Epistolar. L. x, 
c. 97,) thus wrote, in regard to the Christians in Bithynia: 
“The number of culprits (denounced Christians) is so great as 
to call for serious consultation. Many persons are denounced 
of every age and rank and of both sexes, and still more will be 
in the same condition. The contagion of this superstition has 
spread not only through the cities, but even the villages and 
the country.” And he informs the Emperor, that in conse- 
quence of his exertions, “the temples once almost desolate, 
begin to be frequented, and the sacred solemnities which had 
been long intermitted are now attended again, and the sacrifi- 
cial victims which once could scarcely find a purchaser, are 
now sold everywhere.” Such was the state of Christianity ‘in 
Bithynia, in the first decade of the second century. In the 
last decade of the same canis s in the year 198, arg 
Apolloget. c. 1) represents the ns as “crying out, that 
(ae Ontetions Dad Lodaned the cities, and st also in the 
fields, the castles, and the islands;” and, they lamented it as 
a great evil, that “ every sex, and condition, even persons 
of high rank, went over to Christianity.” Nor was this pros- 
perous state of Christianity in the age of Tertullian confined to 
one or two localities, but it extended over the whole Roman 
Empire, and even beyond its boundaries. (See his Tract adv. 
Judaeos, c. 7.) According to these representations, the Chris- 
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tians must have been very numerous and have constituted a 
very large and influential body, even in the second century. 
But, according to all historians, they increased immensely dur- 
ing the whole of the third century, while their vast influence in 
the community called down upon them severe persecutions. 
They became numerous in the imperial court, in the army, and 
in high civil stations. Several of the Emperors had Christian 
wives or mothers, and in the provincial capitals Christian ladies 
adorned the highest circles. Now, can it be supposed, that in 
the times of Constantine, the beginning of the fourth century, 
only one in twenty of the Roman people adhered to Christian- 
ity? On the contrary, must not the Christians have been very 
numerous and werfal, and have constituted perhaps a major- 
ity of the people of intelligence, integrity, and influence? For 
it is a conceded fact, that the competitors for the purple made 
at account of the influence of the Christians in all their po- 
itical movements. Says Mosheim, (De Rebus Christianor. p. 
948; Translat. vol. ii, p. 445, n. (1): “So great was the multi- 
tude of Christians who increased even amid the calamities they 
endured, that it would be readily perceived that the party to 
which they should adhere and afford aid and assistance, would 
have the superiority. And hence those who were eager to 
reign, either oppressed and persecuted the Christians whom 
they feared, or courted sincerely or feignedly their power.” 

8. As to the prudence of Constantine’s legislation, it should 
be ceived that, on attaining the supreme power, he did 
not attempt to suppress all idolatry, at once, by penal enact- 
ments. He proceeded very cautiously. At first, he merely 
trod in the steps of his father, Constantius Chlorus, who showed 
many favors to the Christians. Six ye afterwards, (A. D. 
812,) he published an edict, giving full éoleration to both Jews 
and Christians: and the next year, he issued another edict 
explanatory of the first, and placing ad/ religions on an equal 
footing before the laws. From that time onward, he manifest- 
ed his partiality for Christians, by elevating them to places of 
power and trust, by investing Bishops with some degree of civil 
power, by providing for their support, and by buildiug and 
endowing Churches. And at length, after his victory over 
Licinius in 324, having now no competitor, he endeavored by 
mild measures to discou paganism, and to advance Chris- 
tianity to a supremacy in the empire. (See Torrey’s Neander, 
vil. ii, pp. 21-28.) It was in this latter period of his reign that 
he issued circulars to the magistrates and 1 to Christian Bishops, 


ordering them to adopt measures for alluring the Pagans to 
embrace Christianity, and throwing some impediments in the 
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way of pagan worship. But he did not prohibit all 

worship, or command all pagan temples to be demolished. 
He ordered indeed a few temples here and there to be demol- 
ished, for specified reasons; and he forbade pagan sacrifices 
and rites in private dwellings, or anywhere except in the public 
temples. This is manifest from a circular edict preserved by 
Eusebius in his Life of Constantine, (Lib. ii, c. 45. See Vale- 
sius’ note there.) And therefore Neander, (vol. ii, p. 26,) just- 
ly says of Constantine: “He never compelled any person 
whatever to act in matters of religion against his own con- 
science.” It was Constantius, the son and successor of Con- 
 stantine the Great, who, in the years 341 and 346, peremptorily 
peg all pagan worship to be suppressed. (See Nean- 

er, ii, 31. 

In “how af these facts, I cannot think that Constantine acted 
rashly or indiscreetly, in his legislation against paganism. On 
the contrary, he proceeded very cautiously and gradually; and 
he manifested little or no violence against pagans, as long as he 
lived. And if we consider the great numbers, and the high 
moral and intellectual character of the Christians on the one 
hand, and on the other, the general contempt for the popular 
religion ameng intelligent pagans, which had prevailed more 
and more from the times of Cicero,—we may believe that 
Constantine wisely judged, he could safely attempt a religious 
reformation in the Empire, and by just that course of measures 
which he adopted. e “indirect influences of Christianity,” 
had doubtless done much to shake the pillars of the popular 
religion, and to prepare the minds of all thinking men to 
abandon it, and to adopt a better: but still Constantine adopted 
a very wise course of measures for the extermination of pagan- 
ism, without violence and without hazard to the safety of the 
Empire. Very sincerely yours, — . 





EDITORIAL NOTE. 
The facts stated in the above correspondence, the correctness 
of which will probably not be disputed, are in themselves a 
refutation of Gibbon’s famous, long and elaborate argument 
inst Christianity, in the sifeenth and siateenth chapters of 
his History. Even Milman has not detected his blunders. By 
carefully underestimating the growth and strength of the 
Church in her early days, when she was not only unsupported 
by the State, but was subjected to the fiercest and long pro- 
tracted persecutions, Gibbon thought himself relieved from the 
necessity of falling back upon the unwelcome truth of the 
supernatural origin and vitality of Christianity; as he must 
have done, if the facts had been correctly given. 
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Arr. IIL—THE REVIVAL SYSTEM: ITS GOOD AND ITS EVIL. 


1. Hdwards on Revivals—American Tract Society. 


2. Some Objections to the Episcopal Church, considered and 
answered, by J. A. Suanxuiy, Rector of Christ Chureh, 
Macon, Ga. 


3. Tracts for Parochial Use. Oxford. Jonny Henry Parker. 
Volumes VII. 


4. Confession of Christ, by W. H. Lewis, D. D. 1853. 


5. A Charge to the Clergy, by the Bishop of Alabama, at the 
Convention of 1850. 


In our last Number, we took occasion to present some 
thoughts upon the views entertained in relation to Conversion, 
among the various ee wre of our country. We are con- 
scious of having gone but a little way into a very important 
subject; and are therefore the more gratified to observe, that 
in several quarters the abiding interest of the theme has been 
fully acknowledged. Among the many “reasons for lovin 
the Church,” one of the chiefest in our estimation is the exceed- 
ing ayy of her teachings in the matter of experimental 
religion. We may trace them throughout the Catechism, the 
Communion Office, the Visitation Services; and everywhere 
we find them the same. She passes over in silence what is 
accidental and variable; and impresses the one prominent 
thought, that in order to know whether we are at peace with 
God, we must, as to the inward evidence, prayerfully examine 
whether the evil dispositions of our nature have, by God’s 

ce, been converted into Penitence, and Faith, and Love, and 


oly Pu . 

Closely connected with the Theory of Conversion, are the 
Means of Conversion. There are certain means recognized in 
the Church for bringing men to the knowledge and obedience 
of the truth. The large majority of Protestant Christians 
around us, while they agree with us, in theory -at least, in the 
use of many of these, have added on a very remarkable agency 
known as the Revival System. It needs no argument to show 
that this System deserves tied for it has the controll- 
ing influence in many sections of our country : it is still coun- 
tenanced by men, the sincerity of whose motives we cannot 
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doubt ; and its numerical results are very wonderful. While it 
has on the other hand covered large portions of our country 
with spiritual barrenness and death, and is now abjured by 
many of its former friends. 

e propose then to present, as far as may be, an impartial 
estimate of this System: bearing in mind chiefly, its practical 
workings in the Southern States. And we beg leave to 
announce beforehand, as the result of our enquiries, that in the 
Church System faithfully carried out, we have already all the 
good elements of the System under discussion, with none of the 
evil: and indeed that in many cases the greater the success of 
the Revivalist (greater, we mean, than that of our own Minis- 
ters) is really due to the more earnest following out of princi- 
ples, which we all recognize, but are afraid to out. And 
we add, furthermore, to avoid misapprehension, that we have 
in mind that large class of persons, forming the bulk of almost 
every Pari§h, who are living in sin, without God, and without 
Rone in the world, and whom Christian Nurture has failed to 
reach. 

We proceed, then, to specify what we deem to be good in 
the Revival System: and we invite attention first to its recog- 
nition of the power of continuous and concentrated efforts. 

Those who hold to this System build all their hopes of suc- 
cess upon the “ Protracted Meeting.” In the towns, whenever 
any religious interest is apparent in the congregation, the ser- 
vices are multiplied and prolonged, even to the extent of 
religious dissipation ; while in the country, a regular series of 
meetings is held after the crops are “laid by,” and when the 
farmers have comparative leisure. The preachers and the peo- 

le congregate in large numbers at Camp Meetings, Basket 

eetings, and Quarterly Meetings. Many days are devoted 
exclusively to religious services, and preacher after preacher 
thunders forth the terrors of the Law, or exhibits the sweetness 
of the promises. 

Now it is evident, that in all this there is much power. It 
brings the people out; and howbeit the many come out of cus- | 
tom or curiosity, or for amusement, yet in some cases their at- 
tention is arrested. Felix sent for Paul out of mere curiosity ; 
but before Paul had done with him, Felix trembled beneath the 
stern exposure of his sins and of his danger. It is no small 
point gained to get men to listen. Moreover we are all the 
creatures of sympathy ; and the peperent earnestness of those 
who conduct such meetings, and the consternation evidenced 
by those “ under conviction,” naturally tend to make the care- 
less bethink themselves. They hear the same truth presented 
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over and over again, while the variety of the speakers serves 
to keep up the interest; and they hear too a suceession of 
truths heaped one upon another: the impression of a single ser- 
mon may be easily effaced ; but at these mere day after day, 
and hour after hour, is the man pursued with appeals to his 
conscience, his gratitude, his hopes, and his fears. The value 
of this concentration of effort 1s recognized in many seeular 
concerns. Witness the Railroad Conventions, and the Po- 
litical Mass Meetings. And there can be no doubt that in 
our rural and sparsely settled districts, it has succeeded and 
it does sueceed in bringing multitudes to make what is ealled 
a “profession of religion.” 

e Revival system is distinguished again by the earnest- 
ness of the preaching. We are far from admiring the style of 
preaching which prevails on these occasions; but the merit of 
earnestness we are willing to accord it. The same men on or- 
dinary occasions, may be heard preaching metaphysies, and, so 
to speak, untangling for the millionth time, knots that never 
have been and never can be untied. But when a Revival is 
on hand, all this is laid aside. Certain great doctrines are pre- 
sented ; earnest appeals are made, and the sinner is told very 

lainly and very often, that he must repent or he must perish. 
uch vociferation there is, much unnatural emotion, and many 
exaggerated epithets; but the preacher at least points the fin- 
rand says, “thou art the man.” It is curious to observe, 
e the bye, that these preachers become most formal when 
ey are most devout and most in earnest. After they are well 
waked up, the only forms they have, the hymns, swallow up 
everything else: they sing the same words over and over again, 
and to the same tune, me find them all the better for repeti- 
tion; and how they do ring it out when they come to. the oft- 
repeated lines : 
“T can but perish if I go: 
I am resolved to try: 
Por if I stay away, 1 know 
I shall forever die” 
Neither are they any longer silent worshipers. The “Amen 
eorner” where the chief estates have their place, resounds 
with earnest responses, and “bless the Lord” and “ glory be to 
God,” come forth as naturally as if they had been singing the 
Benedic and the Gloria of the Prayer Book all their lives.* 





* Common honesty forbids us to claim these observations as ourowr. We 
learned them from the excellent Prelate whose charge is noted in our list. 
Could he be induced to treat this topic in extenso, our pen should remain at 
rest. 
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The labors of the preachers on these occasions are not confin- 
ed to the “stand,” as the rude pulpit is called. One “watches” 
while another prays; and during the sermon or exhortation, 
keen eyes glance over the congregation, and note the varying 
shades of expression apparent on each countenance. The 
preachers mingle with the crowd ; pass up and down the aisles ; 
go into tents and private houses: in other words, they use per- 

importunity. Some of them indeed, have no superabun- 
dant delicacy: now one approaches some gaily dressed girl, 
and we see her blushing for shame at the splendors of a bon- 
net, especiall conta for exhibition on this occasion: and 
another links his arm in that of some thoughtful looking man, 
and takes him away from the crowd, and presently brings him 
a captive to the altar or the anxious aa. The people too, 
are in motion, and as the interest of the scene increases, moth- 
ers and sisters hang upon the neck of a son or brother, and lit- 
tle groups gathering around one individual and another, do 
most urgently importune him to come forth and take the 
mourner’s place. 

We have reserved until the last, the mention of that ele- 
ment which we deem to be the very back-bone of the Revival 
System ; and, without which it would be wholly inoperative. 

e allude to its distinct recognition of the Sacramental prin- 
ciple; and it needs here that we premise what we deem that 
principle to be. We looked with much pleasure at the very 
title of Dr. Lewis’ book which heads this Article: for however 
we dissent from some of his views, (and we could wish that 
some part of what is contained under the head of Baptism, had 
been left unwritten, as, to say the least, unnecessary in so prac- 
tical a book,) yet we are glad to find the Ordinances and Sac- - 
raments so forcibly urged as the appointed Means of confessing 
Christ. It can hardly be supposed that the Sacraments, occu- 
pying as they do, so important a place in the Christian scheme, 
are merely positive Institutions, resting on no intrinsic and 
moral propriety; nor can men be made to realize the impor- 
tance of complying with them, so long as they are presented 
in this partial view. Neither are they we means of re- 
ceiving Grace; they subserve another end. ere is a deep- 
seated conviction in every man’s heart, that without confession 
he cannot be, nay, he ought not to be forgiven. It is not 
enough that we are sorry that we have injured our neighbor, 
that we purpose to do so no more, and that we would gladl 
atone for the wrong by acts of kindness; we must tell him all 
this, or we cannot be at rest and look him in the face. And 
when we make the experiment of keeping our penitence all to 
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ourselves, conscience the while ceases not to ery as Joshua im- 
re Achan, “give now I pray thee, glory to the Lord 
of Israel, and tell what thou hast done.’ 

We do not mean that we are bound to confess all our sins to 
= mortal ear; such particularity of confession is advisable 
only when other parties are interested, or when duty is uncer- 
tain: but some general acknowledgment is indispensable to 

of mind. Many a proud and obstinate man has thanked 

that the imperativeness of Sacraments forced him to come 

out before the people, and to own virtually, that after all his 
boasting, he was a poor, miserable wretch, afraid any longer to 
live without hope and without God. Few men have not felt 
the temptation to vascillate and defer in matters of great im- 
portance ; and the powerful aid lent to their purpose by giving 
a promise or a pledge. Did not our Lord provide for this in- 
firmity? The sinner thinks that he is willing to trust the Sav- 
iour alone for pardon, and to renounce his evil ways. He 
makes promises in secret; but he is not allowed to go away 
with the question still in doubt, exposed to the danger of for- 
tting or explaining away his vows. He must confess with 

e mouth as well as believe with the heart: he must repent 
and be baptized. So soon as he says he is ready to accept the 
offered Grace, the writing is produced, the _ placed in his 
hand, and a voice which he cannot disregard, bids him, if he 
be in earnest, sign the bond. Previous to this step, he felt 
himself partially uncommitted: he might steal back into ser- 
vitude under cover of the night; but now an irrevocable step 
is taken : he has crossed the Red Sea, and has no choice but to 
persevere. Vow semel emissa, nunquam revertitur. 

Corporeal men moreover, require some tangible evidence of 
invisible Grace: they can realize it better when they see some 
channels with which it is specially connected, howbeit it is not 
tied exclusiveiy to them. The Sacraments supply this need ; 
and they supply another also. We cannot do without a De- 
claration of Absolution. Conscious that God alone can forgive 
sins, we still want, and we will have some confirmation of our 
hope that we are forgiven. If we can get it nowhere else, we 

_go to some pious old man or woman, and tell out our story; 
and the encouragement given us by such an one is to us an ab- 
solution. How delightful an evidence is it of God’s concern 
for us, that he has appoinied and _—_ up a “succession” of 
men authorized to to us in our heaviness, to tell us that 


God does forgive all those who truly repent, and to assure us 
of the same by a formal act and a visible pledge. 
If then one design of Sacramental acts be to evoke convictions 
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which else might pine away into nothingness ; to force to a 
conclusion reasonings which else — never be articulated to- 
gether ; to assist our faith by the exhibition of particular chan- 
nels wherein it may hope to find the Grace promised in gener- 
al terms ; and lastly to furnish some support ab extra to the 
new-born hope of pardon that is within; we can readily see 
how efficiency is imparted to a system by the infusion of the 
Sacramental principle. Rome herself has not pushed this 
principle farther than the Revival System. To substantiate 
this statement, we shall simply affirm that admission to the 
mourner’s seat is the Sacrament of the Revival: and we are 
very sure that those who are conversant with the system under 
— will acknowledge that it is indeed the key-stone of the 
aren. 
Consider how it works. The Sermon is finished: have they 
done? No. They have just commenced, and the decks are 
cleared for action. Hearts have been softened by expostula- 
tion, or terrified by stern rebukes: no time is lost; no oppor- 
tunity is afforded for those impressions to be obliterated: at 
once the earnest demand is made, that every one who desires 
to flee from the wrath to come, shall sigmify that desire b 
coming forward as a mourner. The revival leader knows full 
well, that if the awakened man does once rise up in his place, 
and thread that crowded aisle, and kneel at that public spot, 
he has taken a quasi irrecoverable step: the very pride of con- 
sistency which ‘hitherto had kept him at rest, will now impel 
him to move on. And therefore numerous expedients are tried, 
and every effort made to elicit some acknowledgment of reli- 
ious interest. At first, no one perhaps is bold ~o to 
reak the ice. Well then, if they will not come to “ the altar,” 
will they not kneel down at their seats? will they not hold up 
the right hand? Conscience responds to these appeals. The 
awakened min knows that he ought to dosomething ; and feels 
that the time has come when he must abandon fia religious 
purpose, or by giving it air and light, expose it to observation ; 
and a natural deference to his religious guides forbids him to 
doubt whether the modes of expression to which they encour- 
age him are legitimate and right. When he kneels at the ap- 
pointed spot, he feels a sense of relief: he expects then and 
there, and through the agencies there at work, to find pardon 
and peace ; and as amid his fluctuating emotions, exclamations 
of trust and of rapture escape his lips, the pleasure visible in 
the countenances of those around him, and the congratulations 


heaped upon him, administer comfort to his soul. Now he may 
be deluded in all this, yet he returns to his home cheered by 
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a quasi absolution pronounced by the multitude, if not by the 
Priest, and in effect if not in form. 

Nowhere, except in the Church of Rome, do we find such 
Sacramental distinctness. There is no vague exhortation to re- 
pent, to believe, to turn about in the way and commence anew 
at some time or other; but the cry is, you must do this one 
overt act: you must do it here and now: there is no hope for 

ou if you refuse compliance: there is a reasonable assurance 
if you do comply, that you shall in, and through and by these 
means, become partakers of the Grace of God. 

Resting thus upon the power of four great elements: con- 
tinuous effort ; earnest preaching; personal importunity ; and 
Sacramental definiteness; the Revival System has been signally 
efficient in swelling the number of professed Christians. Errors 
it has, as we must presently show—radical errors: errors of 
defect and of excess ; of distorted truth, and of unmitigated false- 
hood: but yet it never could have accomplished what it has 
without some foundation to rest upon, some elements of truth 
which have been generally overlooked. There is a wild poet- 
ry about it too, which speaks to the heart of the backwoods- 
man. He had seen a crowd of many hundreds swayed hither 
and thither by a rude eloquence which had at least the merit 
of earnestness and of pathos: and he has seen the pine-knot 
torch cast its ruddy gleam upon a score of mourners prostrate 
in the dust, and calling aloud for mercy: he has heard a hun- 
dred voices break out at once in praise of the “ old ship of Zi- 
on,” until the night-bird was startled from her perch, and the 
disturbed forest seemed to wave its gigantic arms, and to vi- 
brate in unison with the strain; and then, as it died away in 
silence, he has heard some gray-haired man appeal to the 
thoughtless by the memory of departed mothers, and describe 
the sadness of meeting the sainted dead only to see them no 
more forever: and the wail of sorrow broke out anew, and lit- 
tle children wept they knew not why, until the com, moon 
showed her tearful face as if in sympathy with their distress, 
and the gray dawn broke at last upon a multitude worn out 
with their emotions; upon old sinners groaning heavily as they 
slumbered on their rustic beds. 

We do not wonder that the System has its friends, who are 
slow to give it up. We are willing to accept the testimony of 
Dr. Lewis (see the second of his Sermons for the Christian 
Year, wherein he speaks judiciously of revivals) that “ we have 
lived to see the time when ministers of other denominations 
join with us in regarding the system as one of the mistakes of 
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past days, and when few of them can be found who would 
tolerate anything of the kind now in their churches.” 

Mr. Shanklin, in his very useful and timely tract, quotes 
some strong admissions of a similar character, from the Metho- 
dist Organ, but this testimony applies only to the older 
States. Let us not shut our eyes to this plain fact; that in the 
South and West, this System, although debilitated is not worn 
out: it still has the confidence of the people : it is the religion of 
the multitude: and has too much prestige to allow of being 
put down by ridicule. It is time however, to reverse the pic- 
ture, and to bring forward what we conceive to be the evils of 
the System. We shall content ourselves with the enumeration 
of those which follow too uniformly to be considered accidental. 

A sore evil has resulted from the reliance upon periodic and 
overstrained efforts. In every department of labor there are 
times when it is expedient to work beyond our average strength, 
for we must “save the tide,” as sailors say: but if this be car- 
ried so far as to impart to our exertions the character of irregu- 
larity and fitfulness, lasting profit is out of the question. Now, 
under the Revival System, httle is aimed at, or accomplished, 
except on extraordinary occasions. A sluggish stillness pre- 
cedes the storm, and when that storm is hushed, immediately 
there is a great calm. 

The Religion of the Revival knows no Pastorate. It has no 
time to teach little children: its doctrines distill not as the 
morning and the evening dews. No conversions are expected 
save at the stated seasons: and so soon as there is a promise 
of an excitement at any one point, the preachers flock from 
every quarter; and in the rural districts, for many months, all 
a ef of services is abandoned. 

ere is no discrimination of character. How can there be, 
where all the penitents are mingled in a crowd, and led by a 
preacher whom they have never seen? There is a Procrus- 
tean bed of experience to which all, the bold and timid, must 
accommodate themselves: those are encouraged who should 
rather be restrained: and the terrors of ry are hurled 
upon many a broken heart, which rather needs the consola- 
tions of the Gospel. 

Hence it is that the religion of the Revival is wofully super- 
ficial. If the surface of religion has by its agency been great- 
ly increased, its depth has diminished in proportion—inan 
soldiers are enlisted, but there is no time to drill them. It is 
all a recruiting service—Yes, it isa cruel system: for the 
man is persuaded to assume a position of awful responsibility : 


to throw off his allegiance to the world, the flesh and the devil : 
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and when this he has done: when most he needs guidance and 
sympathy and encouragement, all at once he is left alone, and 
in too many cases, often in the great majority of cases, makes 
no further attainments in holiness. We say honest! , and sad- 
ly too, that this system has engendered an unhealthy, ague- 
and-fever sort of piety, of chronic apathy and periodic exacer- 
bation: and yet again, that by this hasty and indiscriminate 
ingathering, and by the consequent aggregation of unsanctified 
material, the safety of religion itself is endangered. Whole 
regions have, in their own language, been “ burnt over” by it. 

e have accorded to the friends of this System, the merit 
of preaching with earnestness and point; and of being very 
importunate besides in addressing individuals. Would that we 
could also admit that their earnestness is restrained within the 
limits of sobriety: and that their importunity has a just re- 
gard to maintaining the dignity of religion and that decent 
reserve which every man owes to his salPeeapett We ought 
indeed, to address ourselves to men’s emotions: but not exclu- 
sively to these. It is our business first to manifest the truth 
and commend it to the conscience: and after this, we may en- 
treat, and warn, and seek to awake holy memories of the past, 
and glad hopes of the future. But mere rant and excitement 
will not answer the same purpose. We should not desire to 
carry a man any farther than his judgment approves, or to 
take advantage of momentary emotion. Neither is it right to 
use any personal importunity which leaves the man no alterna- 
tive: to gather around him in public a number of suppliants 
whom he knows not how to resist. Under such influences, 
how many are persuaded to take a stand not duly pondered: 
to avow precipitately a purpose not duly considered: and after- 
wards, howbeit cool reflection shows that they are just the same 
men they were before, false shame forbids them to retreat, and 
they wear the semblance of religion still over a carnal and 
worldly heart. 

As the religion of the Revival then is very superficial, so also it 
is very evanescent. Of the multitudes who “ join the church on 
probation,” at the expiration of the appointed term, but a small 
proportion can be recovered. Too many of them are found in 
the scorner’s seat: they wanted to “ get religion;” they thought 
they “had religion ;” and finding their experience ail a delu- 
sion, they regard the other converts as hypocrites, and lose all 
confidence in the reality of spiritual influence. 

We know not how to speak of the wild disorder, the shock- 
ing irreverence, and the rude indelicacy, which habitually 
accompany these serviées. A plain, unvarnished statement of 
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facts would seem unkind and censorious. Our brethren are 
sensitive on this point; and doubtless because they have acted 
from impulse, and in the midst of excitement cannot see the 
error of what they would condemn in their cooler moments. 
We will not dwell upon this topic farther than to observe, that 
where the measures to which we allude have prevailed exten- 
sively, the temper of the community is very irreverent. The 
House of Prayer is to them but as a common house: the 
holiest names are uttered without solemnity : and well-meaning 
people talk as flippantly of going to the Throne of Grace, as 
they would of going to their dinner. We have heard and we 
have looked upon that which was enough to make one weep: 
we find no inducement to set out the particulars, but prefer 
“with backward step and averted eyes” to cast over these 
errors the mantle of silence. 

The Revival System has led to serious errors in regard to the 
nature of experimental Religion, and to the reliable evidences 
of Conversion. The order of the Graces is reversed. Accord- 
ing to the Gospel, Penitence is the foundation of virtue: but 
in this system, Joy is made to take its place. The man who 
with streaming eyes and bowed head cries “ God be merciful 
to me a sinner,” is, according to its standard, far below him 
who can cry “I feel Iam forgiven: glory be to God.” We earn- 
estly object to the Revival mode of pronouncing on the state 
of the heart, as tending by its omissions, to encourage those 
whose hearts are not right, and by its unlawful additions, to 
discourage the sincere and humble-minded. The omission is 
of everything like reformatory acts ; Pardon does indeed pre- 
cede, not penitence, but sanctification ; but men must not deem 
themselves forgiven until they have given, some pledge of 
reformation, by confessing evil deeds, by repairing injuries, by 
seeking reconciliation with their enemies—or at least by deter- 
mining to do so as soon as practicable. In the Revival, however, 
the absolution is pronounced (and it is a personal and special 
absolution) without any enquiry into those matters which 
might best evidence the penitent’s sincerity. The addition is 
of a certain indefinable and inexplicable feeling ; which alone 
is deemed worthy of confidence as authenticating the fact of 
conversion. A grievous yore is this upon the necks of many 
sincerely pious persons. They meekly tell us, that they have 
long since felt themselves to be most guilty and most helpless : 
that they do lean only upon the mercy of God in Christ, and 
find their chief aise in communion with Him: but then, 
alas! they have never been converted; never “experienced ” 
any momentary and sudden sense of relief. 

us the Revival leaves high and dry “ on the sands of dis- 
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comfort” those who are humblest in their own esteem and 
chiefest in the view of God. It knows not the music of the 
broken reed, nor how sweet are such tremulous notes in the ear 
of angels. To borrow the thought of Charles Simeon, it under- 
stands not the demeanor of the seraph who with two of his 
wings hides his imperfections, and with two veils his face as 
unworthy to look upon God. It would see him with all out- 
spread—soaring in the mid heavens, rather than prostrate in 
adoration. 

We are now verging towards the end of our list, and have re- 
served until now what we conceive to be the most serious of all 
the errors. We have said that the Revivalist substitutes a new 
Sacrament for those of the Gospel, and puts it in the chief place. 
True, it lacks the material emblem, but in its tendency and 
bearings it is distinctly Sacramental—and we have alledged 
that it is to this element mainly that the System owes its great 
efficiency. We might dwell upon the desuetude of the Sacra- 
ments of the Church which follows upon this ; since in the pop- 
ular mind a “ profession of religion” is complete without them : 
and many, many “ members of the Church” have we encoun- 
tered who were unbaptized: but apart from this, we must con- 
demn the System which we have undertaken to review, as 
countenancing to the full the doctrine of opus operatum. 

An illustration may serve to make this plain. We will sup- 
pose that a minister of our own Church has preached an earn- 
est sermon to a congregation many of whom are unbaptized 

rsons. He has touched their hearts, and they manifest some 
interest. He descends and takes his place by the Font: he 
points to water there provided: he says, unconditionally, to 
all persons who hear him, that if they will then and there 
come forward to Baptism, they shall be converted and forgiven. 
He asks only that they have some desire to flee from the com- 
ing wrath, and he lays no stress upon the sincerity of their re- 
pentance or the steadfastness of their faith. If they will only 
come, attrition shall grow into contrition, and within the hour 
the whole moral nature shall be renovated. Now although 
Baptism is a Divine Institution, and very great benefits are in 
the Scriptures attributed to it, yet such a procedure would be 
denounced at once, and rightly too, as obnoxious to the charge 


of opus 
But what does the Revivalist? Here is an ordinance of con- 


fessedly modern origin, and without pretense of Scriptural au- 
thority: he calls on all persons to submit to it: he summons 
them, penitent or impenitent, willing or unwilling; and solemn- 
ly assures them that if they will only come they shall be con- 
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verted. What is this but Romanism in its worst feature? The 
man is passive: he cannot reflect or even pray with any un- 
derstanding : he is in the hands of his friends: he submits to a 
certain routine, and when it is done, he is converted. The doc- 
trine of the Roman Church is, (vide Burnet on Art. xxv,) that 
Sacraments “carry along with them such a divine virtue that 
Se very receiving them, it is conveyed to the souls of those to 
whom they are applied, unless they themselves put a bar in the 
way of it by some mortal sin.” Substitute for Sacraments, the 
“ mourner’s bench,” and the teaching is identical. Hence also, 
we hear religion spoken of in the Passive voice. The sinner 
does not in the exercise of faith and penitence, convert, or turn 
himself to God by Grace prompting and assisting ; but he puts 
himself in a certain position of non-resistance, and “ experi- 
ences” conversion. 

Such then is the Revival System: an image of iron mixed 
with clay. It makes occasionally, mighty and concentrated 
efforts, whose immediate results are wonderful. But it is fitful 
and variable. It soon wearies, its work is half done, and the 
seed is sown upon soil not broken up. It is earnest and impor- 
tunate in its appeals. But it is not sober and discreet: it has 
often brought our blessed religion into contempt. It has set 
up false tests of conversion, troubling many righteous souls, 
and saying to others, peace, peace, when there was no peace. 
It is well caleulated by its distinctness to call out dormant 
religious feelings, and to bring the wavering to a decision; 
but it countenances the error of making satisfaction to God by 
the inward penance of grief and anguish: and it makes a Sa- 
viour of a human ordinance. Whatever may be its immediate 
numerical results, (and they are prodigious,) it has weakened 
the reverence of the people; it has done away with the need of 
self-examination, substituting therefor present feeling as the 
test of sincerity: and it has disabled the machinery on which 
we depend to save future generations. It may give some idea 
of the state of religion in our new countries to observe, that 
evil as the system is, prudent Churchmen dare not oppose it 
boldly and publicly: for, alas! as yet we cannot hope to offer 
anything better: we have neither men nor means: and were 
this system done away, the multitude would be left with no 
religion whatever. 

e have now reached an interesting enquiry which we had 
proposed to ourselves in the outset of this discussion. May we 
recognize in the system of the Prayer-Book, fairly ce! poh 
and faithfully carried out, the good elements of the Revival 
without admixture of the evil? So far as the children of the 
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Church are concerned, our views have been given with defi- 
niteness in a former Article. And as for the adoption of the Re- 
vival System in the Church, we are in no danger, we trust, 
of being understood as doing any such thing. Neither do we 
moot the question, whether some changes in things indifferent 
might not promote the efficiency of the Church: for we would 
keep clear of so embarrassing a topic. But we ask, taking the 

at mass of men as they are, and are like to be for genera- 
tions to come, and taking the Church as it is, and confining our 
notice to those administrative means at our disposal, which are 
strictly discreet, well-tried, and Catholic if you will, is it not 
in our power to avail us of the very instruments, so far as they 
are good, which have been found so potent in the hands of 
others / 

Protracted Services, then, are distinctly recognized in our 
System. What, we ask, is Lent, save a protracted meeting? 
It is very evidently the design of the Church, that at this sea- 
son we should seek to revive our congregations: to awaken 
the thoughtless, and to quicken the lukewarm. During Pas- 
sion Week more especially, when the Church repeats so calmly 
and so sadly, day by day, the tale of love and sorrow, the 
preaching of the Cross is specially interesting. We can appeal 
te to those who have persuaded themselves that any 
time will do, to avail themselves for deciding the question of 
obedience, of a season hallowed by such associations. It is 
well known that Lent is, in many Churches, a season of large 
ingathering: and it seems to be in accordance with the spirit 
of the Church, that, at this time, we should redouble our efforts, 
preach many sermons, and appeal to sinners by the memory of 
those events which at the recurrence of their anniversary be- 
come invested with unusual distinctness. 

Moreover the annual visit of the Bishop affords a fit ocea- 
sion on which to put forth special exertions. The young 
can then be gathered for continuous instruction and exhorta- 
tion. There is more than a good excuse for calling on men 
anew to say whether they intend to decide this question of 
obedience or no. Here then are two seasons of annual recur- 
rence in the course of poroetyel duty, at which old truths may 
be repeated, and the blows of the word be made to fall in quic 
and uninterrupted succession. Of course the utmost confi- 
dence must be given to regular and uniform ministrations. 
They belong to the very genius and spirit of the Church. But 
it is entirely consistent with this regularity, it is in the very 
nature of Festivals and Fasts, if they are an hing more than a 
mere form, that occasionally exertions should be more intense. 
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Such efforts moreover, being moderate and natural, and re- 
strained within prescribed limits, are net followed by re-action 
prejudicial to the abiding fervor of the congregation. 

nd we may safely push this matter a little further. There 
are States in our Unien where we have not one clergyman for 
ten thousand people. Is it not our bounden duty to make in 
such waste ™ continuous and united efforts! A sermon 
once a raed 4 is as water spilled upon a dusty soil: when we 
come again there is no trace of it left: but when many ser 
mons are preached: when one and another with wise words 
seeks to fasten the nail in a sure place, an abiding result is pro- 
duced: doctrines are seen in their connection, and all the vari- 
ous motives of the Gospel are brought to bear with united 
force. We must in our Missionary districts, even as is already 
done in many of our older Dioceses, bring out the force of 
Clerical Association ; and in so doing we shall but follow out 
the invariable precedents of Scripture and numerous examples 
of Antiquity. 

We rve again, that the Church encourages a Swe 
direct and earnest style of pane She teaches her Priests 
that they cannot compass the doing of their weighty work, but 
with doctrine and exhortation taken out of Holy Scripture. 
How she would have us preach, we may learn from the brief 
Sermons which (“or other like”) we may use on specified oc- 
casions. We allude tothe Exhortations in the Communion and 
Visitation Offices. How plain they are, and practical: how 
solemn and how affectionate! There is not one word in them 
about Cicero or Socrates: no metaphysical abstraction; no 
pointless generalities. To take a solitary instance, hear how 
she would have us address the guilty. 

“We exhort you therefore in the name of God and of his dear Son, Jesus 


Christ, and as you tender your own salvation, to take good heed of these things 
in time, while the day of salvation lasteth: for the night cometh when no man 


ean work. . . That ye be not cast into outer darkness: that ye may not 
knock when the door shall be shut, and ery for mercy when it is the time of 
justice . . . Now you may claim the merits of Christ: but if you die in 


your sins, His sufferings will tend to your greater condemnation. beloved, 
consider in this your day, how fearful a thing it will be to fall into the hands 
of the living God, when you can neither fly to his mercy to pretect you, nor to 
the merits of Christ te cover you in that terrible day.” 

Now we are very far from disparaging the preachers of the 
Church : for we do believe that nowhere else are the cardinal 
truths and duties of the Gospel more faithfully presented. 
But yet much of our preaching is thrown away: it is very 
sound and sensible, and all that: but it effects little. Occa- 
sionally we observe a lack of discretion in the choice of themes, 
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and in the handling of them. The themes are not such as bear 
directly upon our salvation or our duty. Thus, we have heard 
one announce as his text, “Surely the Lord is in this place,” 
and proceed thereupon to discuss the abstrusest question in met- 

hysics, whether space be objective or subjective, material or 
ideal. Instead of taking hold of some strong Scriptural thought, 
and unfolding, and expounding and enforcing it, some take a 
text, and then take leave of it. Like some running vine, they 
branch out, and climb this way and that, until one is lost in 
amazement, to find out how, starting where they did, they ever 
found themselves where they are. Authorities are quoted 
whom the multitude neither know nor care anything about. 
We have heard a preacher refer a promiscuous congregation 
to Horace and Juvenal, as authors with whom they were all 
familiar. [Illustrations are used which are beyond their capa- 
city, and credit is given them for knowledge of which they 
have not the tithe. e preacher must tell what the light of 
nature shows; and what this and that heathen genius said: 
he must preface all with some remark of profound sagacity ; 
and in the end he leaves not much room for what Christ said 
and His Apostles. We do not conceive that our preachers are 
as obnoxious to this charge as some others: ignorant men in 
this particular, ape the learned. We remember in our boy- 
hood to have listened to a certain “old field” preacher. He 
announced the words “lam not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ :” he took a drink of water: the day was hot, and he 
wiped his countenance with a red bandanna; and these prelim- 
inaries adjusted, he introduced his subject with the profound 
remark: “Shame, my brethren, is the most discouraging pas- 
sion of the human intellect.” A few Sundays ago, one of the 
most _—_ and “ Evangelical” Congregational preachers 
from New York, held forth from this text: “The entrance of 
thy words giveth light ;” when he laid his text on the shelf, and 
entered into a long account of Pagan Philosophy, its poets, and 
orators, and philosophers, naming and describing a score or so 
of them, until the congregation were treated to a miniature 
edition of Smith’s Classical Dictionary. A shrewd lady re- 
marked in commenting on the sermon, “Rev Mr. has 
just returned from Europe.” 





Some of our preachers are very deficient in earnestness of 
manner; and their sermons are of little profit on this account. 
The people have not, and they ought not to have any patience 
with the man who reads his sermon. Let him write it by all 
means, let him deliver it, if he will, word for word as it is 
written ; but if he realizes what he is about, let him preach, 
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not read it. We want to see, in the kindling eye, the modula- 
ted tones, the appealing look, that his is no perfunctory task, 
but a work of love and faith. We would have no rant or bom- 
bast, no effort to excite a storm just at the end; but we would 
fain hear from all our pulpits, brief, fervid, earnest sermons, 
with kind and respectful, yet pointed appeals to the conscience. 

Some of our clergy seem greatly afraid of being deemed en- 
thusiastic. Shall we draw the portrait of an extreme specimen 
of only one class? He walks across his chancel with his perfumed 
sermon-case distinctly exhibited in his folded hands: he lays it 
down upon the soft pulpit cushion: with his delicate thumb and 
finger he turns over each leaf with studied precision: he preach- 
es Before the people, but in no wise to them: the neatly tutmed 
periods of his sermon trouble nobody’s conscience, and would suit 
any day and any congregation as well as the present: the scene 
closes: the young girls pronounce it “so divine,” and hasten 
home to tell Ma what.a “sweet-pretty ” sermon Mr. Nosegay 
has delivered. If this is an evident caricature, of course no 
damage is done except to our own taste. 

This matter of “earnestness” in preaching as an element of 
power, and especially over the uneducated and unrefined, who. 
can only be reached by language and images which they can 
=, is well understood by the Modern Papists. And 
they are not afraid of enthusiasm, if we are. They have an 
Order of men, the “ Redemptorists,” who are the Revivalists 
of the System. Fathers Walworth, Hewitt, Hecker and Duf- 
fy, are among the Burchards and Finneys of that Church. 
We have before us a reliable description of one of their “ Pro- 
tracted Meetings,” and the whole scene, in point of excitement, 
the means used to get up the excitement, and the results actu- 
ally produced, would fairly ae a Methodist Camp Meeting. 
Only the fires of Purgatory took the place of the terrors of the 
Law, and the crowded Confessional that of the anxious bench. 
In all this, one thing has been gained. The religious sensibili- 
ty, that spiritual consciousness, which, however rude, pervades 
every human soul, and can never be lost sight of, has been ap- 

led to and controlled. We again put the question, whether, 
in this matter there is nothing for us to learn, and nothing to prac- 
tice? Our clergy need not turn “ Redemptorists,” nor Ranters, 
to find their way to the hearts and consciences of their hearers. 
But that way they must and will find, if they are faithful. 

We have placed upon our list the “Tracts for Parochial use,” 
because we consider that they evidence an admirable spirit in 
our English brethren, as to the character which should belo 
to popular teachings. These tracts are written with great abil- 
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ity, but with singular plainness. Their Churchmanship, we 
presume, is beyond cavil: yet, never did Simeon or anybody 
else, distinctively Evangelical, speak with more unction and 

oint. Let any one read those of the series entitled “ Bye and 

ye,” “ Now is the accepted time,” “Swear not at all,” “ Where 
were you last Sunday?” (we have opened a volume at hap-haz- 
ard,) and he cannot but observe, that earnest teachings are per- 
fectly consistent with due sobriety, and are certain of being 
attended to by those who hear them. 

We do insist then that a familiar and fervid style of preach- 
ing is as Catholic as it is Evangelical : unless we are much mis- 

en, the Anglican Pulpit has much improved in this respect. 
Whatever may be thought of the doctrines taught in the “ Plain 
Sermons” of the men of Oxford, or in the “ Cautions for the 
Times ” by Archbishop Whately, we delight to note the exceed- 
ing simplicity of style, and the evident desire to reach the mul- 
titude, by which they are alike distinguished. We do trust 
that our own ministers will catch the same spirit; and as the 
man of God contracted himself to the dimensions of the child 
whom he would restore to life, placing his hands upon his 
hands, and his mouth upon his mouth; even so may we accom- 
modate ourselves to the capacity of our hearers. 

It is in our power furthermore to use personal importunity. 
The Parochial system enables us to know the people, and 
brings us in frequent communication with them. We are 
pledged to use “ both public and private monitions and exhor- 
tations, as well to the sick as to the whole,” within our cures. 
Some individuals may be inaccessible: before some, prudence 
may forbid us to cast our pearls; but in general, even the 
thoughtless and prayerless appreciate the exhibition of interest 
in their religious welfare. Marvelous results follow upon 
fidelity in this respect: the facts amply justify the assertion, 
that no pulpit eloquence is as effectual in bringing men into 
the Church, as kind and respectful remarks dropped by the 
wayside to individuals. Whenever we have reason to suppose 
that a man is interested or disturbed, it is our plain duty to go 
after him: the “Son of Man” himself, disdained not to seek as 
well as to save the sinner. 

We do indeed witness in the denominations around us, too 
little delicacy, too rude a way of handling what should be ten- 
derly dealt with. But there is an error in the opposite direc- 
tion : we may be too squeamish; too much afraid of having 
our feelings hurt. There is no doubt that our usefulness might 
be greatly increased by the habit of intimating to individuals 
that we care for them personally; and that our preaching 
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would be greatly advantaged by the knowl we should thus 
acquire, of the doubts, the difficulties, gy temptations by 
which our people are beset. 

There remains yet to be considered the Sacramental princi- 
ple as recognized in the Church. 

The opus operatum finds indeed no countenance in her Form- 
ularies. We dare not persuade and importune men, without 
examination and without regard to their spiritual state, to come 
to Ordinances and Sacraments, and to find salvation in them. 
We call upon them to repent and to believe: and then we 
have every advantage and help we could desire for bringing 
out such penitence and faith into formal act. The recurrence 
of Confirmation and Communion seasons affords us abundant 
opportunity to impress upon our people the truth, that they 
must confess with the mouth as well as believe with the heart: 
and that no mere inward purpose or promise of submission will 
satisfy the conditions of the offered Grace. 

Now as some are so afraid of Enthusiasm, as to repress eve- 
ry thing like warm and earnest efforts, so others are so afraid 
of Formalism that they give no point to their labors. They are 
so afraid of laying undue stress upon things external, so much 
alarmed lest unworthy persons may obtrude themselves into 
the Church, that they give no encouragement to those who if 
encour would step into the ranks. 

The Charge, referred to in our caption, describes a state of 
things not unfrequently witnessed. Certain truths are faithful- 
ly told: religious convictions and purposes are awakened un- 

er their infamnee : yet as year after year rolls around, the 
minister sees no addition to the number of his communicants, 
no increase in the zeal and spirit of the congregation, and the 
Church languishes in his hands. We give the Bishop’s explan- 
ation of these facts in his own words : 


“Now, in very many cases, this cold and barren state of thing exists,—not be- 
eause the Word hath not been faithfully and ably preached ;—nor is it because the 
Spirit of God hath not accompanied the preaching of that Word, but because 
the young and tender principle of life formed in the soul by the new creating 
power of the Holy Ghost has not been duly fed and cherished and strengthen- 
ed through the divinely appointed ordinances of the Church ;—because the out- 
ward development has not kept pace with the inward work of grace in the 
heart, —in a word, because the new life formed in the soul is suffocated and 
starved to death for want of air, and light andfood. In order therefore, to ob- 
viate this evil, and to make the Ministry of the Word more efficient and useful, 
let there not only be sound evangelical preaching—the clear setting forth of 
the great doctrine of salvation through the merits and righteousness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ;—but let there be constantly and diligent urge as a duty, 
the observance of the ceremonies and sacraments of the Church, as the ap- 

inted means to elicit, to strengthen, to fasten, and to secure the pious and 
Roly impressions caused by that preaching:—let not only the good seed be 
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carefully planted, but let it be Sale pretetes by proper hele and fences :— 
let not only faith be preached according to the teachings of the Church as the 
great principle of the sinner’s justification ;—but let it be distinctly and ear- 
nest] urg that that faith must be externally developed, otherwise it will be 
vapid and inoperative ;—that an unwillingness to give the outward sign of ex- 
ression, is an evidence of a defect or an error in the inward principle of faith. 
n this way, by inculcating the necessity of the outward development through. 
the ordinances of the Church, as well as by distinctly teaching the fundamen- 
tal and vital truths of the Gospel, the preaching of the Word will be instru- 
mental of greater and more permanent good ;—pious impressions will be re- 
tained—holy resolutions, being formally ratified, will serve as a bond and a 
pledge to prompt to watchfulness and to secure fidelity and perseverance ;—the 
penal Vine protected, and nursed and looked after, will neither be rooted 
out of the ground nor blown away by the winds ;—and the faithful minister of 
the gospel will have his heart gladdened and his energies quickened by seeing 
his con tions not only gaining numerical strength, but growing in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. And here in confirmation of 
these views, the undersigned would remark, that amongst those Christian soci- 
eties around us, which claim to be eminently spiritual and evangelical, and are 
remarkable for their seasons of large ingatherings—one prominent feature in 
their services—and one of the efficient means of their suecess—is the urging of a 
decided and prompt expression of the inward emotions and purposes of the 
heart, by complyimg with some prescribed sign or token of manifestation.” 

We have thus endeavored to show, that without distorting 
the doctrine of the Church, or making any innovations upon her 
well approved customs of administration, we have at our dis- 

osal, all that is good in the Revival System, provided we have 

ith enough and courage enough to use it. We do not pre- 
tend to say that we can within a few years supersede the pop- 
ular System, or that we can attain so great numerical results. 
But we do affirm our conviction that by a wise expenditure of 
our energies at certain times and seasons, according to the 
Church Calendar and to the urgency of circumstances: by cul- 
tivating a style of preaching grave but earnest, solid but sim- 
ple: by firing pocket-pistols as we pass about on weekdays as well 
as big guns on Sundays: and by distinctly teaching men that 
they must believe and be baptized; by faithfully carrying out 
these principles, we shall steadily gain upon the system of 
man’s device, and in due time outstrip it. We may make 
Canons, alter externals, overhaul our machinery and clip the 
Liturgy: but all will not suffice. To be more useful, we must 
be more abundant in labor, more evangelical in doctrine, 
more impertunate in entreaty, and more Sacramental in prac- 
tice. 

In the statistics afforded us in the Journal of the General 
Convention, two elements, at least, are reliable: the number 
of the clergy and the number of the confirmed. Let a caleula- 
tion be made, and the result appears, that an average of five 
) oe a year are confirmed for each minister on the list. 

is average is surely very small. If we would use the means 
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within our reach, more than five would consent to cast in their 
lot with us. Too often however, we lose our labors. We 
plant the seed, water it, work it, and watch it: and while in 
our timidity we are waiting for the ripened fruit to fall: the 
Revivalist comes along, and gives the tree a hearty shake : the 
fruit comes down in a shower: and if the poor planter seeks to 
gather up a fragment or two, the sapeibaiela hurled at him of 
stealing from his neighbors. It is time for us to gather our 
own crops. To definite teachings we must oppose the definite. 
The Revivalist tells his hearers without a proverb, “You must 
come exactly to this spot and kneel where we can sing and 
pray over you:” we must cope with him by ever crying in 
no doubtful phrase, “Ye who do truly and earnestly repent 
you of yoursins . . . draw near with faith and take this 

oly Sacrament to your comfort.” We must not in our mor- 
bid sensitiveness, and our timid fear for the Church’s weal, 
wait for men to demand the Ordinances at our hands: but dis- 
tinctly alledging that Ordinances are profitable to those alone 
who use them rightly and in faith: urging each one to search 
his conscience, and suggesting such considerations as his case 
seems specially to demand: this done, we ought to lay hold 
upon him and compel him to come in. Never mind the possibil- 
ity of injuring the Church: God will care for it, if we do our own 
duty. The Church was made for sinners: and the man who dares 
not with reasonable evidence of sincerity encourage sinners to 
enter it, lest perhaps they may do it an injury, is about as wise 
as he who would exclude a patient from a hospital lest he ma 
injure its reputation for salubrity. We owe it to each indi- 
vidual to examine him when he is about to enter the Church: 
if he professes to be honest and to have determined upon a Chris- 
tian life, our duty is plain. A Simon Magus may slip in, and 
his blood will be upon his own head: but it is at the risk of 
our own souls if we discourage from seeking the shelter of 
Onrist’s Fold, one who has a living faith, though it be asa 
grain of mustard seed. 

A curious study is this Revival System. We have need to 
understand it well. Let us not disdain to use weapons provi- 
ded both by Holy Scripture and the Prayer-Book, merely be- 
cause the Revivalist has stolen an arrow from our quiver. Let 
us be warned by the errors of the System to temper our zeal 
with prudence. And when the System dies, as presently it 
must die, may the Church of the living God be in a position to 
take care of the multitude, and so win back affections that 
have been diverted from her. 
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Art. IV.—THE QUESTION OF THE PAPACY. 


1. The Papal Supremacy: its Rise and Progress ; traced in 
three Loveares: By Rosert Hussey, B. D., rof., &e. Lon- 
don. 8vo. J. H. Parker. 


2. The Pri of the Apostolical See Vindicated. By Fran- 

CIs Sens baad Bishop of PhiladeJphia. Ipsa <f petra 

uam non vineunt superbe inferorum porte. <Augustinus 

im Ps. contra partem Donati. Third edition. New York: 
Edward Dunigan and Brother, 1848. 


8. De Potestate Summi Pontificia in Rebus temporalibus. By 
Rosert Bettarmine. Rome: 1610. 


Tue entire Roman Controversy hinges on the question of 
the Papacy. If the Roman claim of the Supremacy is ad- 
mitted, then every thing else goes with it. This truth seems to 
be instinctively seized upon, not only by controversialists, but 
by all persons who become in any way really connected with 
the controversy. Persons leaving the Chureh of Rome, re- 
nounce their allegiance to the Papacy. Persons joining it, 
submit themselves to the so-called successor of St. Peter. From 
the very beginning, this matter of Supremacy has been kept in 
the forefront : and undoubtedly it will retain its position, until 
the whole controversy is finally adjusted. 

Our pu is to present to our readers, a succinct view of 
the state of this question between ourselves and the adherents 
of the Papacy ; and to show that the Papal Supremacy is, in the 
words of another, “ false, a fiction, and an imposture.” The 
oo will be considered only from the ground occupied b 

e Anglican Church ; and the mode of argument adopted will 
be that, which is authorized and employed by our great Divines. 
We do not hesitate to avow our convictions, that no other 
position can be made good against the Papacy; and that no 
other method of arguing the question, can ever bring it toa 
settlement. It may not be amiss then, before proceeding to 
the direct issue, to consider somewhat in detail, the way in 
which Romish and English Divines, since the commencement 
of our English Reformation, have treated the subject. 

We are not aware, that here, or in any other part of our 
controversy with Rome, the Anglican Church has ever, in the 
smallest degree, changed her mode of combating error. Indi- 
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vidual writers may have done so, but not her great Divines. 
Opposition has always been grounded fundamentally on Holy 
Scripture; and in employing it, she has always been guided by 
right reason, and the testimony of the Primitive Church. The 
line of appeal is unbroken, from Cranmer on; and it is made 
just as confidently now, as it was in the Men acre For indeed 
the position in which it places us, is impregnable. We have 
ever solemnly declared, that no foundation for the Supremacy, 
can be found in the Holy Scripture, whether explained by ° 
right reason, by the interpretation of the early Fathers, or the 

ractice of the Primitive Church; that the whole testimony of 

istory is equally opposed to it; and therefore, that it rests 
not even on the sand, but rather on a bank of mist. The voice 
of our Church has never faltered, she has never wavered in 
her position,-she has never changed her line of attack or of 
defense. 

Very different has the case been with that Church, which 
loves to boast of her unchangeableness. Perpetually, as with a 
self-consciousness of a bad cause, has she been shifting her 
= and changing her forms of proof, and methods of de- 
ense. It is of course beside our present purpose, to trace 
these changes any further, than as they are connected with the 
Supremacy. But it should be understodd, that through precise- 
ly the same changes has the Roman Church gone, in reference 
to every subject in controversy between us. While it is espe- 
ciaily to be observed, that since the positions which she has 
successively assumed, are mutually destructive, she has irreme- 
aoe damaged her claim to infallibility. To this remarkable 
fact, however, we shall have occasion to recur again. 

Unable to adduce a rational foundation for the claim of the 
Supremacy in Holy Scripture, the Roman Church next betook 
herself to the theory of an unwritten tradition, of codrdinate 
authority with Scripture; which originally unwritten tradition, 
was said to be expressed, in the doctrine and practice of the 
existing Church. As confirmatory of this, the appeal was 
boldly made to the Fathers. 

“In the emergency,” says Mr. Palmer, speaking of the whole controversy, 
“every thing was pressed into the service. Forgeries, spurious and apochry- 
phal writings, the fraudulent compositions of heretics and impostors, were 
mingled with the genuine writings of the holy Fathers.”* 

All this, when carried with a bold front, and pushed with per- 
tinacity, did very well, until the Fathers were thoroughly exam- 
ined. It was then found, that there was no possibility of prov- 





* On the Doctrine of Development and Conscience, p. 248. 
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ing by them, that the Supremacy was either held or acted on, 
during the early ages. 

Another a was now adopted ; and the Disciplina Arcani, 
as it is called, was brought forward, to explain the absolute 
silence of the Fathers: for this was the first thing which de- 
manded explanation. In the early Church, great care was 
taken, that neither doctrines, rites, nor ceremonies should be 
pened by being exposed to unbelievers. So that, as Bing- 

am* proves, even catechumens were not allowed to use the 
Lord’s Prayer, or to be present at the celebration of great rites, 
or to hear discourses on the profound mysteries of Religion. 
These facts were tortured into a most singular argument. Be- 
cause such care was taken in matters of ritual and service, in 
regard to unbelievers, it was alledged without a shadow of 
proof, that the Fathers adopted a similar course in their writings; 
and studiously kept out of sight doctrines which they mean- 
time firmly held. According to this view, the mere silence of 
the Fathers amounted to nothing: for their writings did not 
contain full and unequivocal statements, either as to doctrine or 

ractice. And in this way, probably, it was supposed that the 

athers were disposed of; and the path made clear, for declar- 
ing the practice of the existing Church in any period, to be the 
on , reliable exponent of the unwritten, original tradition. 

t took no long time, however, to discover, that there was 
much more than silence to be accounted for. It was found, not 
only, that the Fathers did not actually and formally recognize 
the Supremacy,—and the same remark holds of every other 
point in controversy,—but that they did make distinct state- 
ments of opinion, practice, even doctrine, which proved beyond 
a doubt, that to say the very least, they were utterly ignorant 
of it, in all its claims and aspects. The Disei lina Arcani then, 
was found to be insufficient. It might explain silence, but it 
could not account for ignorance, and far less for contrary views. 
Some other scheme of controversy then, must be adopted, and 
it was found in the theory of Development. 

“It showed itself timidly at first,” says Dr. Wordsworth,} “like a stream 
half hidden in the sand. Here and there, it flowed in a feeble rill in [the earli- 
er Roman] Theology. But it has gradually become broader and deeper, till at 


length it has swollen into the main narigal flood, and become the ecclesiasti- 
eal Tiber of the Eternal City.” 


According to this theory, the ignorance of the early Church 
is not a thing to be explained away or evaded. Rather, it boldly 





*-Antiquities, B.-I, ©. iv, § 7,8, B. X, ev, § 1. See also Palmer, ut. sup., p. 282. 
¢ Letters to M. Gondon, First Series; Letter I. 
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asserts it: declaring that of course the early Church knew 
nothing of Popes or even of Bishops; that local disturb- 
ances produced the one, and oecumenical disturbances the 
other.* 

Thus, while all Roman Controversialists agree in exalting 
the authority of the existing Church in any period, for and over 
that period, even so far as to assert with the Cardinal Cusanus, 
that the very sense of Holy Scripture changes, with the chan 
— of the Church; yet beyond this, we find the mutu ly 

estructive positions mentioned above. For while some, an 
especially the earlier writers, assert, that the Papal Suprem- 
acy is distinctly recognized in the writings of the Fathers and 
the practice of the Church in all ages, others bring forward the 
Disciplina Arcani, to account for the acknowledged silence of 
the Fathers and the Church; and others still, the theory of 
Development to account for their obvious 7gnorance. And all 
these various modes of controversy have received, as they have 
sprung up, the sanction of the highest authorities of the Roman 

hurch. Now were these modes only diverse from each other, 
such sanction might safely perhaps be given. But when they 
are thus contradictory, and mutually destructive, what shall we 
say of the reliableness, and above all, of the énfallibility of an 
authority which gives its sanction to all the three? It appears 
then, that while Figtiees controversialists have steadily main- 
tained the ground, on which the question was rested three cen- 
turies ago; Roman Divines have three times changed theirs, 
as they have found themselves compelled to do, ty the exi- 
gencies of the case. 

We know not that our method of argument requires any 
justification ; while it is so common, and must have become so 
familiar to all readers of English Theology, that it certainly 
can need no explanation.” There have been, however, of late, 
some views broached, in reference to the use of reason in mat- 
ters of religion, so unsound and dangerous, that it may not 
be improper, in this place, to give them a passing notice. The 
idea has been advanced, that reason and faith, or, as Mr. 
Newman adroitly terms them,+ the intellectual and moral 
parts of man’s nature, are contradictory! As if they did not 

roceed from the same great Author! And then, by represent- 
ing the abuses of the reason as its regular and legitimate ee 
ations, the persons who take this view readily make out their 





* These are Mr. Newman’s own words in his Essay. 
+ In his University Sermons; Sermon ix, but in fact this sophism pervades 
them all. 
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case, and cast the reason to one side. It is precisely the ground 
on which Hume proceeds in his Essay on the Miracles: only 
he would have the assumed contradiction, to result in the de- 
struction of Faith, and they in the destruction of reason. Now, 
the very fact that God has caused us to be constituted as we are, 
endowed with Reason, and capable of Faith, is irrefragable 
proof that they are not in themselves contradictory; that they 
are designed to live together, and to work in perfect harmony ; 
and that they will do so, unless men by casting away the use 
of Reason, shall run into Superstition, or by rejecting Faith, 
shall decline to Rationalism and Infidelity. Remembering all 
this, the Church of England has never hesitated to appeal to 
right Reason, as well as to Antiquity, in expounding Hol 
Scriptures, or arguing disputed points. By this joint appeal, 
she avoids all extremes of error; and in it, she has settled the 
great problem, how to balance and reconcile Farru, Reason, 
and Avrsorrry. It is this appeal, which will be made in the 
following pages, and we believe, it will be found, that the result 
will justity us in.regarding as prophetic, those remarkable 
words of a Bishop of Rome, even deanery the Great: Ego 
autem fidenter dico quia quisquis se UNIVERSALEM SACERDOTEM, 
wocat, vel vocari desiderat, in elationé sud, ANTicnRISTUM, prae- 
ourrit. 

The Romish claim in reference to the Papal Supremacy, 
comes before our Communion, in one of three forms : 

lL. A Supremacy Jure Divino over the Universal Church ; 

II. A Primacy or Supremacy, by Ecclesiastical enactment 
of the same extent ; 

IIL. A Western Patriarchate. 


THE SUPREMACY JURE DIVINO OVER THE WHOLE CHURCH. 


1. It is evident according to the positions assumed by Ro- 
man controversialists, that this whole question depends upon 
the Supremacy given to St. Peter by our Lord, and from him 
supposed to be derived to the Bishops of Rome. If no such 
Supremacy as is claimed was ever granted to him, then the 
whole question is disposed of. A number more of steps in- 
deed, are necessary, even if this first point is gained, before 
the Supremacy claimed for the Pope can be established. For 
it must be proved that the Supremacy of Peter was derivable 
and not personal, that it was actually derived in connection 
with the occupancy of the Roman See, and several other 

ints. All these things must be established on the side of 

me, before her case is made out, even granting the Suprem- 
acy of Peter proved. On the other hand, if that is disproved or 
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not proved, the whole claim is destroyed, and becomes a nul- 
lity. 


The t proof texts, as it is well known, which are always 
insi on, and upon which the whole argument is built, are 
two; Matthew xvi, 18, 19, and John xxi, 17. Other passages, 
are indeed adduced as confirmatory of the theory buil€ upon 
these, in the way of intimations, and what may be called cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and these will be considered bye and 
bye. We must first, however, examine the texts themselves. 

“And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will 

ive unto thee the keys of the yay sae of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 


ind on earth, shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Matt. xvi, 18, 19. 


In looking at the conclusions deduced by reason from these 
words, we cannot do better than to follow Bellarmine, who is 
Jacile princeps of the advocates of Rome. He detvlares the 
meaning of the passage to be “plain and obvious,” containing 
an express gift of sovereignty.over the whole Church to St. 
Peter, under the two metaphors of a rock and a key; by the 
one of which he is constituted the head, and by the other the 
governor of the Church. Following him then in this division 
of the passage let us see whether the metaphors, interpreted by 
right reason, may fairly be considered to import any such grant. 

Yow certainly St. Paul has two distinct declarations which bear 
directly upon the case. In the one, (1 Cor. iii, 11,) he asserts 
that “other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ ;” and in the other, (Eph. ii, 29,) that believers 
“are built upon the foundation of Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone.” St. Peter 
then cannot in any manner be the foundation, in such wise, as 
to interfere with the first assertion of St. Paul. And if in 
reply to this, the distinction into primary and secondary foun- 
dations shall be adduced, it is equally clear that all the other 
Apostles were secondary foundations as much as he was. So 
that the passages, taken together and harmonized, make a 
strong case for the equality of all the Apostles, and none at all 
for the headship of St. Peter. 

If now we take the latter metaphor either by itself or in 
connection with the former, it is equally certain that nothing 
can be made of it for the Supremacy of St. Peter. For iden- 
tically the same promise was made to all the other Apostles as 
well as to him, and that not once, but three times. (Matt. 
xviii, 18, xix, 28. John xx, 21, 22, 23.) In not one of these 
places, is there the slightest reservation or even intimation of 
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any rights of St. Peter, and in especial it is to be observed 
that there is none in the passage in St. John, where the gift 
is promised in all the fullness implied in the remarkable 
words, “As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
Besides, at what time did all these promises and grants become 
living and effectual? On the day of Pentecost most surely, 
when the Holy Ghost brought that power for which the Apos- 
tles were bidden to wait in Jerusalem. What is there in the 
narrative of the wonderful events of that great day, which inti- 
mates any preéminence in St. Peter beyond the fact, that he 
replied to the captious insinuations of the Jews? And this is 
certainly narrow ground on which to build. Neither is the 
fellowship of the new converts with St. Peter insisted on, but 
their fellowship with the Apostles. 

But what sets the matter beyond dispute, so far as the de- 
ductions of right. reason are concerned, may be found in the 
following considerations. In the first place St. Peter at some 

riod subsequent to the grant, asks our Lord, what they shall 

ave who have forsaken all and followed Him? (Matt. xix, 27.) 
And He in His reply, alleges no distinction whatever among 
them, but places them on twelve thrones, as judges of the 
spiritual Israel. He intimates no disparity amongst these 

rones, but makes one as much as another, and all together 
equally, to be the earthly sources of that divine rule, which He 
through them would exercise upon His Church. 

Again ; when the mother of Zebedee’s children came to Him, 
‘a xx, 20,) asking for her sons, seats on his right hand and 

is left, what surprise is there among the others, that she seeks 
ty open a question, which has been settled by the grant already 
made to St. Peter? What intimation on our Lord’s part, 1s 
there, that she is encroaching on the rights of another? 
And how comes it that when He proceeds to urge upon the 
Twelve humility and lowliness, He says not a word of one be- 
ing placed at their head to whom they are bound to defer ; 
but only warns them by the ambition of the Gentiles, and in- 
cites them by His own example. All this is certainly utterly 
incompatible with the Romish theory, and in this very in- 
compatibility, furnishes the strongest argument against it. 

e may now proceed to the second proof passage, found in 
the triple charge given by our Lord to St. Peter, “ Feed my 
‘Lambs ;” “Feed : my Sheep ;” “Feed my Sheep.” (John xxi, 
17.) We need here do no more than still consider the elaborate 
exposition of Bellarmine, who from every word in this charge 
deduces stupendous consequences. 

By the word “ Feed,” he understands that the supreme pow- 
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er was given to St. Peter: that is, by the word as it stands in 
the second of the three charges. For while in the first and 
last it is @éexe,in the second it is *oizawe; which he makes a 
uliar and regal word of wide extent and deep significancy. 
t is, however, the identical word which St. Paul uses in his 
charge to the elders of Ephesus, (Acts xx, 27) so that regal 
as it may be, and expressive of sovereignty, it plainly includes 
nothing but what may be exercised even by a Presbyter! 
Nay, St. Peter himself,—strangely ignorant if Bellarmine’s the- 
ory be true,—uses the word also in his charge to the elders of 
the Church at large! (1 Peter v, 7 And yet from this one 
word, Bellarmine deduces for the Pope, Supreme Judgment 
in controversies of Faith, Infallible Judgment, Power to make 
laws for the Church, superiority to a General Council, and 
Temporal power over Princes. All this from a metaphorical 
word, transferred from the peaceful lip of humble shepherds ! 
There are, indeed, three places in the k of Revelations, (ii, 
27, xii, 5, xix, 15,) where the word signifies punitive and vin- 
dicatory jurisdiction. But it acquires this force, by bein 
joined with the words tv 24@du oidnga, [with a rod of iron,] whic 
remove it from its original and proper signification ; and hence, 
since no such words are added, either in our Lord’s charge, or 
in those of St. Peter and St. Paul, we conclude and very fairly, 
that no such force is to be predicated of the word in question 
in either of those places. Nor can any reason be alledged, why 
the word in St. John should so essentially differ in signification 
from the same word in the Acts, and in Bt Peter’s first Epistle. 
Equally momentous results does Bellarmine deduce from the 
next word in the charges, “my.” His reasoning here may be 
thrown into the following syllogism. The addition of this 
word my commits all Christ’s sheep to Peter; (such being in’ 
his view the force of this possessive pronoun :) but all sheep are 
Christ’s sheep ; whence bos icustolon is direct, that the care 
of the whole Church is delegated to St. Peter. Now, why any 
especial force need be attributed to “ my,” unless it be to secure 
an end in controversy, it is difficult to see. Of course the min- 
isterial commission addressed to the Apostles, had reference to 
Christ’s sheep scattered abroad in this evil world; wherefore in 
the case of any one, the use of the word my, is perfectly natu- 
ral, and can impart no especial prerogative. Besides, if it must 
have any peculiar significancy, it is certainly much more likely 
to refer to those, of whom our Lord said, “I am not sent but to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel ;” and to whom St. Paul as- 
sures us, that St. Peter was especially the Apostle. 
In the same forced manner, does the great advocate of the 
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Supremacy, reason from the words “Sheep” and “Lambs.” 
He makes the “Lambs” to be the Jews and Gentiles, and the 

“Sheep” the Bishops, who he says are the “ewe mothers of the 
Lambs.” To this, it is quite sufficient to reply, that the Bishops 
are the shepherds both of the sheep and of the lambs, and 
would have been so designated. Let the reader endeavor to 
interpret John x, in accordance with this exposition, substituting 
as he reads, “ bishops” in place of “sheep,” and see to what 
results he will be brought. 

The natural explanation of the passage seems to be simply 
this. St. Peter alone of all the Apostles had committed an act 

ing of the nature of Apostasy ; and that not a simple 
act, but threefold, in that he had thrice denied his Lord. Now 
such an act, clearly involves with it the loss of every thing, 
and among other thin of the threefold commission which 
Peter in common with the other Apostles had received. What 
then could be more natural, more in accordance with even 
our conceptions of right, than that our Lord should thus give 
St. Peter the opportunity to unsay thrice his threefold deni- 
al? While by a threefold charge, he does not indeed give him 
any preéminence over those who have never denied their Mas- 
ter, but restores him to an equality with them. And surely 
such a restoration is no small thing. 

Moreover it is plain, that St. Peter himself never understood 
that any such charge and jurisdiction as that which is claimed, 
were given him by these words: for if he had, how could he 
have used such words as those which occur at the beginning of 
Chapter v of his first Epistle? Nor did St. Paul, in his address 
to the Ephesian Elders. And yet it is on these words that such 
lofty claims as those of the Papacy are grounded; even to the 

- extent of asserting, as one of the Popes has done, that by them, 
St. Peter was assumed, “ in consortium Individuae Trinitatis.” 

There are certain other passages which in the view of Ro- 
manists intimate a superiority on the part of St. Peter, and so go 
to support their exposition of these two proof texts, which must 
now be taken into view. And it will then become necessar 
to notice still other passages, of a contrary tenor, and to pore | 
er their cumulative testimony. 

The Rhemish annotators notice two; the first, Matt. xiv, 29, 
giving the account of Peter’s walking on the water, and the 
other, Luke v, 3, where our Lord entering into Simon’s ship 
rather than another, taught the people. Others add more, 
which are thus enumerated by Dr. Barrow ; “the change of his 








* Bellarmine enumerates twenty-one, 
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name; his miraculous draught of fish; our Lord’s praying for 
him that his faith should not fail, and bidding him to confirm 
his brethren; our Lord’s ordering him to pay the tribute for 
them both; our Lord’s washing his feet, and first des omar | 
to him after the resurrection; sick persons being ¢ by his 
shadow; his sentencing Ananias and Sapphira to death; his 
— to Cornelius; its being said he passed through all; 

is being prayed for by the Church; and St. Paul’s going to 
visit him.” He very ingeniously goes on to prove, as a set off, 
in the same manner, the superior dignities of St. John; and 
certainly if such proofs were worth aserious reply, it would be 
avery easy matter to bring instances of powers exercised by 
or privileges granted to other Apostles, which would far out- 
weigh all that is alledged for St. Peter. 

One argument, indeed, derived from Scripture, deservesa 
more extended notice; the one namely, which is grounded on 
the placing of St. Peter’s name first in the mention of the 
Apostles. “This is, however, by no means an invariable rule ; 
for St. Paul, three times mentioning all or several of the A 
tles, does not put St. Peter first, neither does St. John in his 
Gospel, where he names Andrew before him. (Gal. ii, 9. 1 
Cor. iii, 22; ix, 5. John 1,44.) <A very sufficient reason is 
found, however, for the general e,—for it certainly is gen- 
eral,—of placing St. Peter first, in the fact that he was the first 
of the twelve wh» confessed the Lord’s Messiahship, and was 
for this ——— o open the door to the Gentiles. But grant 
him all this primacy of place, and what does it make for his 
supremacy? Cert nly nothing; especially when we come to 
consider some othe: passages and their necessary consequences. 

Omitting then the consideration of the rebukes given to St. 
Peter,—which, however, may well outweigh the praises and 
commendations cited above,—let us follow along the course of 
the Apostolical History, and see what intimations we find of 
an established Supremacy or even Primacy. We do not ask 
for direct statements of the Supremacy, for these we cannot 
expect. But we have a right to expect, if such a thing were 
really established by our Lord, that the course of the history shall 
go to support it, or at the very least, shall not be irreconcilable 
with the supposition of its existence. Is such the fact? 

The first event which claims our notice after the Ascension, is 
the appointment of Matthias to the Apostleship, in place of the 
traitor Judas. Here indeed, Peter addresses the other Apos- 
tles, and finishes his address by declaring that it is necessary 
to appoint one from among them as a fellow Apostle. But he 
urges the matter evidently, not on the grceund of his own will 
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as Supreme Head of the Church, but on the necessity of ful- 
filling the malediction in the Psalms, “His bishoprick let 
another take.” Neither does he appear to have had more to 
do with the selection of the two candidates than any other of 
the Apostles; while the final decision proceeds neither from 
him nor them, but directly from God himself. 

Advancing somewhat further in the sacred narrative, we 
reach the appointment of the seven Deacons; and here,—a cir- 
cumstance utterly inexplicable on the theory of the Suprema- 
cy,—we find St. Peter’s name not so much as mentioned. The 
whole action in all its parts, evidently proceeds from the col- 
lege of Apostles. 

Again: when one of these Deacons, Philip, had gone preach- 
ing and Baptizing into Samaria, we find, not St. en in the 
exercise of his Denne , sending an Apostle to lay hands 
upon the baptized,—but the Apostles sending Peter and John 
to perform this necessary office. 

till proceeding in the history, we reach the Council of Jeru- 
salem, where we find St. James presiding and delivering the 
“ sentence,” while St. Peter is only present like any others. St. 
Peter’s speech is indeed given, but it seems to be, because it 
induced the multitude to listen to Paul and Barnabas, whose 
accounts of “miracles and wonders,”—and .not St. Peter’s au- 
thority—finally persuades the assembly to the view which is ex- 

ressed in the “sentence” of St. James.* 

In the course of his speech in this Council at Jerusalem, St. 
Peter states that God had made choice of him, that the Gentiles 
by his -mouth should hear the word of the Gospel and believe. 
At some ee afterwards, James and Peter and John, became 
convinced by the effeetual working of the Spirit in St. Paul 
towards the Gentiles, that the gospel of the uncircumcision was 
committed to him, as the gospel of the circumcision was to St. 
Peter. (Gal. ii, 8.) Now here we get a considerable insight 
into the exact position of Peter. By him the door is to be 
opened to the Gentiles, and that by the choice of God; and 

en as if to preclude as far as might be all danger of any idea 
that a personal and perpetual primacy even—to say nothing 
of supremacy—is vested in him, his position of leadership 
toward the Gentiles is taken from him, and given to St. Paul; 
while he himself withdraws into the ministry of the cireum- 
cision, as seeing and owning that such is the will of the great 
Head of the Church, made known by the Holy Ghost. Nor, in 





* The reader who would like to see the way in which a Roman Theologian 
disposes of these difficulties, is referred to Boucat Theol. Patr. Vol. V, p. 9. 
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that ministry does he stand first. For it is curious to observe, 
that in the enumeration of the Apostles of the circumcision, 
St. James is placed first, no doubt as occupying the mother See 
of Jerusalem. In what way can these facts be reconciled with 
the idea of a perpetual and derivable Supremacy ¢ 

And the idea that St. Peter occupied the position towards St. 
James indicated above, is still further countenanced by certain 
facts, which we gather from this same Epistle to the Galatians. 
It there appears that at Antioch, St. Peter for a time, pursued 
one line of conduct toward the Gentiles, and pA quite 
another. It appears moreover that the change in his conduct 
took place, after “that certain came from James,”*(Ul, 10.) It 
appears also that St. Paul withstood him in this matter, and that 
the Holy Spirit decided that St. Paul was in the right, and in- 
spired him to transmit to us the record accordingly. ' 

Now here is a chain of circumstances, extending over a long 
period and a wide range of the Apostoiical History, any one of 
which is irreconcilable with the theory of the Supremacy ; 
while the cumulative testimony of all together can in no 
manner be gainsayed. Others might no doubt be added, but 
these are enough at least to indicate the process of proof; and 
surely if obscure hints of reverence toward the Roman See 
among the early Fathers be deemed sufficient,—and we know 
that they have been,—to make a strong argument for the Su- 
premacy, these direct statements of Holy Scripture, taken in 
connexion with their unavoidable inferences, are a much strong- 
er testimony against it. 

Having thus examined the proof texts, as well as some other 

assages, by the aid of oe reason, let us now turn to the 

Primitive Fathers, and see how they explain them. And here 
we shall find the interpretations of the passages, especially of 
that from St. Matthew, very considerably varying. A word 
therefore as to the expository variations of the Fathers, may 
not be amiss. These variations it should be recollected, are 
found in expositions of single texts, and not in statements of 
rw weve f doctrine. However various may be the views 
which the orthodox Fathers entertain of individual texts, no 
exposition which they give, is contradictory of any Article of 
the Faith, or destructive of the divine Constitution of the 
Church: and within those limits, interpretation has always been 
left to the individual reader. For the Church has never claim- 
ed authority to establish the exposition of every text and wg 
age in Holy Scripture ‘ but simply to set forth a body of fun- 
damental and essential truths in the Catholic Creeds, to the 
contradiction of which or of their necessary cons@quences, no 
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exposition must be made. In this way room has been secured 
for the exercise of private judgment, while at the same time, 
private judgment has been restrained within proper limits of 
authority. Thus, holding the doctrine of the Trinity, an indi- 
vidual may or may not at his own option, consider the words 
“ let us make man in our image,” as referring to it ; or may ex- 

ound the expression, ‘‘ My Father is greater than I,” as setting 
forth the subordination of the humanity, or of the second person 
in the Godhead, or as expressing both truths at once. Holding 
the doctrine of the Intermediate State, a person may or may 
not, suppose the preaching of our Lord to the Spirits in prison 
to relate to it. Of course it is not intended to deny, that the 
Creeds will give a tone, line, and character to expositions of 
the Scriptures. They will do so, and they should do so. But 
it is hoped that these few observations on a subject, where much 
more might be written, will serve to show how pare, one 
side, are objections of differences of doctrine among the Fathers, 
which are grounded only on different expositions of texts ; as 
well as to indicate how the Church reconciles liberty and 
authority, in Scripture Interpretation. 

Among the different, although not discordant expositions of 
the Fathers, we recognize three principal schools. Many un- 
derstand by the words “this rock,” the Confession which Peter 
had just made concerning the Divinity of our Lord. Thirty 
five of the ancient Fathers are reckoned as holding this opinion. 
To these are to be added at least six of the early ‘Bo es. While 
the exposition is also recognized, in a prayer in the missal of 
the Roman Chureh, in the Mass for the Vigil of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, which referring to this text, uses the expression, “the 
rock of the Apostolic Confession.” Others, and especially 
St. Augustine, understand “this rock” to be Jesus Christ 
himself, having in view those other passages of Scripture in 
which He is spoken of as the corner-stone. The more ordi- 
nary exposition however is, that “this rock,” means not Peter 
alone with Christ, but the other Apostles also, excluding Judas 
and including his divinely appointed successor, Matthias. St. 
Augustine varies in his expositions at different times, and finally - 
summing them up in his Retractations, says, “let the reader 
py ue aa the passage in S 

e same line of remark ho of the in St. 
John: however the body of the ie thers differ ‘in matters of 
detail, they,all agree in this, that the charge was not given to 
Peter alone, but to the other Apostles also, and to them as much 
as to him. Nor is there the least trace among them of Bellar- 
mine’s expofition. And now, on what ground does the modern 
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Romish Supremacy exposition stand? Without a shadow of 
support from either Reason or Antiquity: and going directly 
in the face of even the Tridentine law of interpretation. For 
that law is, that Scripture is not to be expounded contrary to 
“the unanimous consent of the Fathers;” and it is clear that 
however much on the other points the Fathers vary here, the 

are agreed at least in this, that these passages imply no suc 

grant to St. Peter, as the Romanists claim. In regard to the 
other texts and passages alledged, it is enough to say, that Lau- 
noy accuses Bellarmine in his expositions, of having violated the 
foregoing rule of the Council of Trent, and the same remark 
*pp es to other Roman controversialists who have followed 

im, 

If such is the opinion of the Fathers, let us proceed to inquire 
whether in the early Councils, we.can trace any recognition of 
any such jure diwino Supremacy, transmitted from St. Peter to 
the Bishops of Rome. The question here, be it observed, is not 
whether the Councils gave a Primacy to the Bishop of Rome, 
and if so in what it consisted; that point will be considered 
under our next head; but whether they by their action recog- 
nize a Supremacy as already existing, and handed down from 
the beginning: whether their canons are expressed and framed 
in accordance with the Supremacy theory or not. Shall we 
look at Nice? Where is there one word which recognizes the 
Roman Supremacy? Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch are all 
reckoned as provinces with equal rights, (Can. vi,) and if con- 
troversies arise the vote of the majority is to decide. Shall we 

to Constantinople? The confusion of Dioceses is strictly 
forbidden, (Can. ii,) and provincial Synods are ordered to gov- 
ern all things within their peculiar provinces, (Can. iii,) and 
with no hint of the Supremacy. The only thing that in the 
least looks towards it, is the order, (Can. iii,) that the om of 
Constantinople is to rank next after the Bishop of Rome. Why ? 
Because Constantinople is New Rome, the Imperial City. 
Whence it is fair to reason, that the position of old Rome was 
because of its being the Imperial City, and not from any pecu- 
liar sanctity attaching to its See. At all events, a mere eccle- 
siastical dignity, once recognized in settling the position of 
a new See, is a very different thing from a jure divino 
Supremacy nowhere recognized, and not apparently known. 
Ephesus is equally clear: providing (Can. vii) for the rights of 
rovinces, without at all saving any rights of Rome, or the 
Teast recognition of their existence. Chalcedon provides (Can. 
ix) for om in certain cases to Constantinople, but never 
for any to Rome: while in Canon xxviii it is distinctly stated, 
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that “the Fathersgave the Primacy to Rome, because et was 
the Imperial City.” 

Now here are various laws restraining intrusions of Bishops, 
defending the independence of provinces, settling the rank of 
the Roman Bishop and giving the reason for it, declaring al- 
most in terms that beyond a mere ecclesiastical rank, Rome has 
no privileges greater than any other province, and with not one 
word of resé: vation, or reeognition of any existing Supremacy 
in the Roman Bishop. What conclusion then ean we arrive 
at, but that it did not exist ; and therefore by no possibility can 
be of Divine institution ? 

And this brings us to examine briefly what was the position 
of St. Peter; uke it was a Primacy to be derived upon 
successors or was merely personal and individual ; and whether 
it did descend to the Bis ops of Rome. In arguing the ques- 
tion however, it will be best to consider the points named in a 
reverse order. 

As matter of history then, we inquire in the first place, did 
any Primacy descend from St. Peter to the Roman See? For 
we have already seen that he had no jure divino Supremacy, and 
therefore could transmit none. Now if the xxviiith Canon 
of the Council of Chalcedon be true, whatever Primacy the 
Bishops of Rome enjoyed, came not by transmission from St. 
Peter, but by the gift of the Fathers: and was given not be- 
eause of St. Peter, but on account of the Imperial City. The 
statements of this Canon are utterly incompatible with the idea 
of such a transmitted Primacy, and never can it be proved 
until they are erased from the records of the Chureh Catholic. 
We believe that the first trace of the idea of a jure divino Pri- 
macy transmitted from St. Peter to the Bishops of Rome, is found 
in an appeal made to Leo, A. D. 450, by the Bishops of the Pro- 
vince of Arles; and then claimed by Leo in his Letter in reply. 
Mr. Allies finds in this, the germ of the modern notion of the Pa- 

acy. Before this it can be traced in no coneiliar action, and dif- 
ers in toto from the view of St. Cyprian, St Augustine and other 
lights of East and West, while it is contradicted most plainly, 
as we shall hereafter see, by the legislation of the African 
Church. Moreover, this very Council of Chalcedon was held 
in 451,—one year later than the appeal,—and by the Canon 
quoted above, nullifies the declaration of the Bishops of Arles, 
and the claim of Leo. We conclude then as our first step that 
no Primacy descended from St. Peter to the Bishops of Rome. 

We proceed next to inquire whether St. Peter had a trans- 
missible Primacy, or whether it were merely individual and 
personal? The considerations just adduced, go far towards 
settling this question. For certainly if as matter of fact, no 
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Primacy was transmitted, and without addacing a single pas- 
sage from any Father, the xxviiith Canon of Chalcedon proves 
that it was not, the fair a priort conclusion is, that there was 
none to transmit. There is in fact, under the circumstances, 
only one alternative from this conclusion: and that is, that the 
Primacy designed to be transmitted, was not transmitted, and 
thus the Divine intention came to nought. We cannot hesitate 
long, which of these conclusions to adopt. 

ery many even of the Roman Divines, of whom we may 
mention Gerson, the Cardinal Cusanus, and Pereira, hold that 
although a Primacy belonged to St. Peter, yet it is not jure 
divino attached to any See. The Cardinal Cusanus, indeed, 
goes so far as to say, 


“That if the Archbishop of Treves,” he means of course any Prelate what- 
ever, “ were elected by the Church in Synod, as its President and Head, he 


would more properly the successor of St. Peter in the Primacy, than the 
Bishop of Rome.’ 


Now this is tantamount to saying, that St. Peter had no 
transmissible Primacy, in the true sense of the word. For the 
utmost that can be made of the position is this: that it was in- 
tended there should be in the Church a Primacy, such as these 
Divines hold that St. Peter’ enjoyed; while still that Prima- 
cy,—no jure divino oy tape gt be it Observed,—was not tied 
by transmission to the See of Rome, but must settle wherever 
the Universal Church might order. Whatever divisions there 
are now in Christendom, on account of the Roman Pontiff, are 
chargeable therefore on him alone; for he refuses to accept such 
a Primacy as this, and will have a supremacy transmitted in the 
Roman See, or nothing. Aut Cesar aut nullus is his motto. 
So much then is clear, on the showing of some of the greatest 
Divines of the Roman Communion, as to the transmissibility of 
St. Peter’s Primacy ; for, be it remembered, we have not yet 
reached the question, what that Primacy was. 

The question might safely be rested here; but still, to the direct 
historical evidence, and the admission of Romish writers, it 
will be more conclusive to add the testimony of the Fathers. 
This testimony is of two kinds. It is both negative and posi- 
tive. Its negative side is admirably stated by Dr. Barrow. 
“Tf such a succession had been designed and known in old 
times, it is morally impossible that none of the Fathers . . . in 
their exposition of the places alledged by the Romanists for the 
Primacy of St. Peter, should declare that Primacy to have been 
derived and settled on St. Peter’s successor; a point of that 
moment if they had been aware of it, they could not but have 
touched, as a most useful application and direction for duty.” 
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This argument is conclusive. Nor will it avail to say in reply 
to it, that Roman Bishops are spoken of as holding the See of 
Peter, or as his successors. For it still remains to be proved, 
that they are any otherwise his successors, than any other Bish- 
ops succeed both him and all the Apostles; even as St, Cypri- 
an considers every Bishop as sitting in the chair of Peter. And 
this point we conceive the positive declarations of the Fathers, 
most fully settle. The argument, it must be observed, is not 
one grounded merely on words picked out here and there; it is 
much more real, and much more satisfactory. We have the 
distinct declarations of all the most illustrious Doctors of East 
and West, the declarations of St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, St. 
Chrysostom, and St. Cyril of Alexandria,—to name no more,— 
that, to use St. Cyprian’s own words, “the other Apostles were 
what Peter was, enjoying the like fellowship of honor and 
power.”* Couple this, with their utter silence as to a trans- 
mitted Primacy, and the case stands so, as no argument can 
overthrow it, that he had no Primacy which he could transmit. 

And here we shall introduce several witnesses from later 
times, all valuable in setting forth the views of the Fathers, and 
all more or less competent to declare them. How their joint 
testimony can be evaded we do not see. 

Says Petrus Aurelius, (Jean du Verger du Hausanne,) 
“ Christ instituted the Episcopal office not maimed or mutilated, 
but a full, entire, and perfect office, the highest and most perfect 
image of His own highest and most perfect Priesthood. For 
the Bishop represents Christ, and acts as his substitute on earth, 
as the Holy Fathers constantly afirm.”+ It should be remem- 
bered that the work in which this passage occurs, received in 
1646, the unanimous approval of the clergy of France. 

Says Thomassin, another Roman Catholic Divine, still quotin 
from Petrus Aurelius, “ Zhe Episcopate alone is a divine pease | 

and a spiritual sovereignty .... the Bishop embracing 

all the fullness of the royal Priesthood of Christ . . . . cannot 
receive the consecration. which makes him Bishop, without 
receiving at the same time, the jurisdiction and the sovereignty 
which is inseparable from his character. The Episcopal dignity 
as eme, and in its own nature perfect, necessarily embraces 
jurisdiction, nor exists without it, any more than the royal dig- 
nity, to which the Holy Fathers everywhere compare the Epis- 
copal dignity, can be conceived without sovereignty.” What- 
ever we may say as to the mode in which the Episcopacy is 





* De Unit. Ecclesiae. 
{Siste by Pereira in his Tantativa Theologica. 
Discipline de I’ Eglise. Pt. I, 54. I. Chap. 2 
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here spoken of, its bearing on a transmitted Primacy, and the 
opinion of the Fathers, is plain. 

Says Fulwood in his “ Roma Ruit,”* “I most confidently 
conclude that the Pope’s Supremacy hath not the consent of 
the Primitive Fathers; . . . . and consequently that there was 
no such tradition in the primitive ages, either before or during 
the time of the first eight General Councils, is to me a demon- 
stration, evident for these reasons.” We give them in brief: 


1. The Councils were called by Emperors, not by Popes. 

a _- one of these Councils opposed this pretended monarchy of the 
Pope; the first by stating the limits of the Roman Diocese, as well as other 
Patriarchates ; the second by concluding the Roman Primacy, not to be ground- 
ed upon Divine authority, and setting up a Patriarch of Constantinople against 
the Pope’s will; the third by inhibiting any Bishops whatever toe ordain 
aee in the Isle of Cyprus; the fourth by advancing the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople to equal privileges with the Bishop of Rome, notwithstanding the 
Pope’s earnest opposition against it; the fifth in condemning the sentence of 
Pope Vigilius; the sixth and seventh in condemning Pope Honorius of Heresy.” 

8. This must pass for the unquestionable sense of the Catholic Church in 
those ages, for about five hundred and forty years from the Council of Nice. 

4. In these Councils there are reckoned two thousand two hundred and 
eighty Fathers. Falwood therefore asks, how many remain for Rome? And 
the argument may be carried farther; for the individual statements of Fathers 
must be explained by their synodical acts, and not vice versa. This is clearly a 
most important point. 

5. The belief of these Councils, is the professed faith of the Roman Church. 

Says Mr. Allies, in his “ Church of as yer cleared from the 
guilt of Schism,” + a work valuable with all its defects, and 
rendered still more so, by the fact that it was written under a 
bias in favor of the Roman Church, which has resulted in the 
secession of its Author: 

“Let a single sentence, not however torn from its context, but candidly and 
fairly considered, by the light of that context, by other writings and actions of 
the time, be produced from the writings of St. Athanasius, St. Basil, St. Greg- 
ory of Nasiansen, or of Nyssa, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St, 

il of Alexandria, yes, or even from the ‘homine Romano,’ St. Jerome him- 

, which acknowledge the present Papal idea; that is, that the Bishop of 
Rome is the common Father of Christendom ; that in virtue of his succession 
from St. Peter, he has a power distinct and different in kind from his ‘ brother 
Bishops and fellow ministers’. ... I do not believe that one sweh sentence 
can be produced.” 

With one word now, as to interpreting the Fathers, we may 
dismiss this point. It will not do to take here and there an iso- 
lated statement, and give it such a turn as at first sight it may, 
seem to bear, without reference to other words or actions of the 
writer. In other words, the less must not.expound the greater, 
but the greater the less. And in this way, when we explain 
the passages alledged by Romish writers from the Fathers, by 
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other , by the actions of their lives, and, above all, by 
their Fvnodieal agreements and declarations, we must inevita- 
bly conclude that they neither held that any Primacy like that 
now claimed, was transmitted to the Roman See, nor was in St. 
Peter’s possession to transmit. And thus we have advanced 
another and a most important step. 

Our third point is now reached ; and we are ready to enquire, 
what was the position of St. Peter? Now in the first place, it 
is obvious that from no Synodical determination of the Church 
do we obtain any aid in settling this question. If we turn to 
the Fathers, we are not quite as much at a loss. Enough in- 
deed has already been adduced from them to show, how unan- 
imously they hold, that no power different in kind from that of 
the other Apostles was granted to St. Peter; and if the various 
passages in which they speak of him, are considered in the wa 
which Mr. Allies insists upon, we see no other conclusion whic 
ean be reached, than that they grant him merely a Primacy of 

lace which not being as we have seen transmissible, was there- 
fore only personal and individual. As to the character of ihis Pri- 
macy of place, while the Fathers differ in regard to it, still 
they do agree that it involved no power of rule. Thus, St. 
Cyprian in his forty-first epistle, argues that St. Peter’s Prima- 
cy ¢o him no right to stand out against St. Paul disputing 
with him. St. Augustine will not even admit that the proof 
texts in St. Matthew and St. John were addressed to St. Peter 
individually: It is, he says, “not one man, but the unity of 
the Church.” And in the same way Chrysostom and Cyril of 
Alexandria, give St. Peter no power of rule over the other 
Apostles. 
hen then in addition to these Patristic views, we take 
into the account,—thus beginning and ending our course of 
argument under this head, with Holy Scripture,—the plain state- 
ments, and the circumstantial evidence of the Gospels, Acts and 
Epistles, we shall not only conclude that the Fathers knew no 
Primacy of rule in St. Peter; but moreover that his Primacy 
was a mere personal or individual Primacy of place in naming 
the Apostles, and of labor in converting the world: granted it 
may be, for his zeal, or for his love, or for his confession of the 
»Messiahship, or to teach unity, as making one a type of the 
whole. While it becomes evident from the arrangement which 
the Apostles themselves afterwards adopted, and by which St. 
Paul uhas the Primate of the Uncircumcision, while St. Pe- 
ter was restricted especially to the Circumcision,—and in the 
only place where he is named after this, follows St. James in 
the apostolic enumeration,—it becomes evident we say, that 
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even this Primacy of place was not unchangeable, and was 
therefore in no way a part of the Divine constitution of the 
Church. 

From the view which Romish Divines, at least those of the 
Ultramontane School, hold, concerning the Supremacy, there 
results an idea of the organization of the Church, totally differ- 
ent from the Catholic view. The Catholic view of the divine 
organization of the Church, has been so nobly stated by St. 
Cyprian, that one could wish no other words to do it in. 

“The Episcopate is one, of which a part is enjoyed by each Bishop entire’ 
The Episcopate is one alone, but so divided by Christ, that each Bishop in his 
share enjoys entire, all the power that any other Bishop enjoys, and each 
would not enjoy the Episcopate entire, if the power of the latter were greater 
than the power of the former. The power therefore is in all equal, and in all 
the same.” 

And the centre of this Kingdom thus harmoniously admin- 
istered by His representatives on earth, is none other than the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

But how utterly different is the Ultramontane view! It re- 
ards Bishops as deriving their authority and jurisdiction, not 
Som the Lord Himself, but from the Roman Bishop. It 
changes the organization of the Church, into a Monarchy vest- 
ed in the same Prelate. It carnally separates the invisible 
from the visible: and leaving to the Lord the Headship of the 
former, places over the latter a visible head. It adds to the 
old Catholic definition of the Church, an item never known in 
it, till the days of Canisius and Bellarmine, after the Council of 
Trent, namely, the Vicar of Christ on earth, the Bishop of 
Rome. Proceeding from this definition, Bellarmine goes on to 
Ne nine notes of the Church, all of which have been 
thoroughly examined in elaborate treatises written by various 
Divines of the Mother Church. The four notes of the Church 
are, as it is well known, laid down in the Creeds; One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic. But these are not sufficient to answer 
the purposes of the great Roman Controversialist, who ex- 
Ys them into nine; in mueh the same way that Rome 
as expanded and added to, the Faith, Discipline, and ime 
of the Church Catholic. Still it must not be forgotten that all 
Romish Divines are not of the Ultramontane School. The rise 
of that School is comparatively late, although it now almost . 
entirely pervades the Roman Communion. The Gallican 
School oppose them on four points, i.e. that the Bishop of 
Rome is the fountain of jurisdiction; that his power in ecclesi- 
astical matters is absolute; that he has temporal jurisdiction 
over the whole world; and that his judgments in matters of 
faith are infallible. They more generally agree in the doctrine 
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that the Bishop of Rome is the centre of Unity, and that 
communion with him, is necessary to being in the Catholic 
Church. And there are symptoms, God be thanked, that 
Gallicanism is reviving in France. 

Now certainly if the Supremacy falls, it is difficult to see 
why all these claims do not fall with it. For they all are 
ae and depend upon it. In fact, the first four claims 

ve been so completely discussed, and the fallacy of the Ultra- 
montane claims proved, by Divines of the Gallican School, 
that nothing more need be said concerning them. Until the 
Roman Church shall blot from the roll of her Theologians, 
some of the greatest names that she counts in her communion, 
we have only to appeal to their example, and their arguments, 
in rejecting these bur claims. If she anathematizes us for 
not accepting them, she must also anathematize illustrious men, 
who have “hed in her Communion, and are counted among 
her Doctors. 

The last of these claims however, that namely, that the 
Bishop of Rome is the centre of Unity, and that Communion 
with him is needful to membership in the trug Church, de- 
serves a more extended notice: and that, because it is much 
insisted on in our day, and presents a practical question which 
we are sometimes compelled to meet. So far as any argu- 
ments are brought from the Holy Scriptures to support it, 
they all rest on the jure divino Supremacy given to St Peter. 
That therefore being disproved, its Scriptural ground is taken 
away, and it rests on Catholic consent and Ecclesiastical usage. 
Now we deny that it is or can be supported by either of 
these: and under the next head, to which it more properly 
belongs, we shall support this denial by facts and testimonies 
from the earl Church. Meantime let it suffice, thus to have 
noticed the claim. There yet remains to be considered under 
this head, the Development Theory of the Supremacy, as put 
forth by Mr. Newman; though one can hardly hope to be 
able in the brief space which,can be allotted to it here, to ex- 
pose all the destructive and infidel tendencies which it enfolds. 

It is grounded on the notion that Christianity, in the words 
of Guizot, came into the world, “as an ¢dea rather than an 
institution ;” a notion which is continually broached by the 
rationalism, and infidelity of the age. The Church being thus 
in the beginning left without any settled Government,—for of 
course we must in confine our view to this one point, Doctrine 
at uponens not coming into the account,—the Government was 
to develop itself out of the chaotic elements, which this view 
supposes to have made up the whole of Apostolic Christianity. 
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We.find no account given as to how Presbyters and Deacons 
were developed :—perhaps they entered into the original ele- 
ments:—but according to Mr. Newman, local disturbances 
tem Fy Bishops, and oecumenical disturbances developed 
Popes! In this way of course, all the testimony of antiquity is 
easily and at once got rid of. 

Now what fopulkinteneiie render one in the outset very sus- 
picious of such a theory, is, that it is quite identical in its 
- groundwork and general character, with the view which the 

advocates of parity put forth, to account for the existenve of 
Bishops at all. The two differences being, that the latter 
regard their existence as an unnatural abuse, and the former as 
a natural growth ; the latter develop them under the force of 
circumstances wrongly acted on, the former under the force of 
the same circumstances, infallibly guided to a right and neces- 
sary issue. And thus the infidel advocates of Progress, the 
regular maintainers of Parity, and the Romish propounders of 
Development, stand on essentially the same ground. 

It is quite enough in reply to such a notion, coming from 
whatever source it may, to say, that it is utterly and irrecon- 
cilably at variance with the Catholic view of the Government 
of the Church. That view has always recognized a Develo 
ment in reference to the three great Dispensations ; but let it 
remembered, a Development made by God himself, through 
the agency of inspired and commissioned men. Thus, to confine 
our attention to this one point of Government, there was the 
Patriarchal Development, to which the Jewish succeeded, being 
displaced finally by the Christian ; but all of them were divine 
in their origin and ordering, and did not proceed from man, 
while beyond the last as the Lord established it, there can be 
no Development. This Christian Development,—if one chooses 
to call it so,—established the Government of the Church, by 
the Holy §pirit, in the divers orders of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, and on the fundamental law so admirably laid down 
by St. Cyprian of the equality of all Bishops, each holding the 

piscopacy in its totality, and deriving his authority directly 
from the Head of the Church. Of this divinely appointed 
scheme, different applications could of course be admitted, 
under this one palmary law; that no application could be 
made, which should in any way interfere with or void the 
original and divine distribution and allotment. Thus for eccle- 
siastical convenience, there might be distributions of cignities 
and ranks ; but still with no deviation from the essential con- 
stitution in the three Orders and the equality of Bishops. This 
is the Catholic view. 
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Now Parity develops or applies, in forgetfulness of this, by 
annihilating the Bishops in order to elevate the Presbyters ; 
and the Development scheme does the same thing, in destroy- 
ing the constitutive principle of the Episcopacy, in order to 
elevate the Sovereign Pontiff. Both therefore, on the Catholic 
view, are guoad hoc, null and void. The one has dissipated and 
scattered to the winds the divinely established principle of 
the government of the Church in the rule of Bishops; the 
other has condensed that rule into an Imperial power, centered 
at Rome in the person of her Prelate. e one has deprived 
the Lord of his chief ministers in the Church on earth; and 
the other has thrust between them and their Head a human 
Head, one of their own number, to whom are transferred those 
prerogatives which the Lord Jesus Christ reserved to himself 
alone. Into the effect of these changes from the original estab- 
lishment, this is not perhaps the place to enter. We must how- 
ever take leave to say, that we cannot see any important dif- 
ference between additions and removals, when both nullify 
Divine Institutions. 

At all events, never was a more utterly self-destructive theo- 

adopted, than the one in question. Nor had an infidel 
dulood to insinuate an element into the Romish system, by 
means of which that Communion could be moulded into an 
imaginable form to suit the whims and caprices of individuals 
or generations, and at last reduced to a nullity, could he have 
insinuated one more efficacious, than this Doctrine of Develop- 
ment. It bears upon itself, and more especially when it is 
viewed in reference to the Catholic Faith, the mark and brand 
of Antichrist; and the Roman Church may well congratulate 
herself, if she does not ere long find it in her case, what the 
Grecian horse was to hapless Troy. 

And here, for the present, we pause, having reached the 
conclusion of what we have to say on our first head ; adding 
only the quaint, but wise and true words of old Fulwood: 
“The sum is, the Church of England,—that holds the true, 
ancient, Catholic Faith, and the first four General Councils, 
and hath the evidence of four more on the point,—cannot be 
blamed for rejecting, or not readmitting, a novel and ground- 
less usurpation, contrary to them all, and contrary also to the 

rofession of the present Roman Church, that pretends to 
believe, that ‘the faith of the first eight General Councils is 
the faith of the Catholic Church.’” 
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Arr. V—ADAPTEDNESS OF THE CHURCH TO THE GENIUS 
AND WANTS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


Genius and Mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. By Rev. Carvin Cortoy, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Public Economy, Trinity College; author of “ Rea- 
sons for Episcopacy,” ete. etc. pp. 306. 


Ix the work recently put forth by the apostate Bishop of 
North Carolina, he states that one cause of his suspicions as to 
the claims of the Church, was an endeavor used to prevent in- 
vestigation ;—that so far from receiving encouragement from 
his brethren to examine into the truth or falsity of (Roman) 
Catholic claims, he was ever deterred by an expressed fear of 
the consequences. This is the substance of several pages upon 
the same point, and may serve as a sample of the whole. Rais- 
ing our eyes, involuntarily, over the monstrosity of such an asser- 
tion, they seemed to rest instinctively upon some twenty or 
thirty me Shee bearing such titles as these:—“* The Double 
Witness of the Church,” “ Reasons why I am a Churchman,” 
* Marshall’s Notes on Episcopacy,” “A Presbyterian Clergy- 
man looking for the Church,” “The Genius sail Mission of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church,” Cum multis aliis, all printed and 
published in this country within the period of ten years last 
past. Well, reaily! thought we, Dr. lves must have been out 
of his sanctum, when he wrote this part of “the trials of a 
mind,” else these evidences of his untruthfulness would have 
tumbled upon him from their shelves ; and, headed by old Bar- 
row, and Hooker, and Taylor, have thus practically taught him 
in the beginning of his noviciate, the “ Catholic meaning ” of an 
auto-daje! A desire to suppress inquiry! Why, Doctor, you 
must somewhere while acting as a “so-called Protestant Bishop 
in North Carolina,” have met with a certain passage in the “ so- 
called ” Ordinal,—* It is evident unto all men diligently read- 
ing Holy Scriptures and ancient authors, that from the Apos- 
tles’ time, there have been these orders of ministers in Christ’s 
Church ;” and when in the exercise of your “usurped fune- 
tions,” you admitted your candidates to “ so-called ” Holy Or- 
ders, doubtless you used toexplain “diligently reading” as 
meaning careful study, and patient and laborious inquiry. 

But seriously, this assertion of Dr. Ives, is too grave a mat- 
ter to be dealt with, in any other light than as adding insult to 
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injury. Prevented investigation, indeed! Why, it is a glo 
of oA Church, though it costa noble army of martyun thie 
we may seek and search for truth, comparing ev ing 
with the Word of Him Who is not a man that he should lie ; 
a comparison which Jesus Cuzist Himself enjoined ; but which 
Dr. Ives had better not attempt until there is many a league 
between him and the Vatican! What was it that we were 
contending for during that long and anxious period of the Re- 
formation; when Latimer and Ridley lighted the torch at Ox- 
ford; and which has ever since been luring wanderers in doubt 
into the Sanctuary of Truth? No! The Church asks nothing to 
be received but that which rests upon “ the Law and the Testi- 
mony,” the law of Holy Scripture, and the unimpeached tes- 
timony of ancient authors; and Dr. Ives knows that this is so. 
And even if it were not, what has he gained in this respect ? 
for who ever heard of a Romanist pleading for investigation ! 
The very loudest anathemas of that Church are hurled against 
those who persist in going to the Law and to the Testimony to 
search for themselves! e way in which Rome “ encoura- 
an eee is, to turn the key of the “Index ” on every 
k that exposes the vices of popery; to convert her priests 
into a horde of Bible-burners where she dare ; to bid he: peo- 
le look out for Purgatory if they believe one iota less, or ong 
iota more, than the Church dictates; and to put the thumb- 
screw on the first man who ventures even to think about think- 
ing: Cardinal Wiseman says, “in the (Roman) Catholic 
urch, no one is ever allowed to trust himself in spiritual 
matters.” Yes, Doctor, as you are such a great stickler for 
“free investigation,” if you will call at the “ Bible House” in 
New York, and look at a box of charred Bibles, you will see 
bn such investigation is worth among the Papists out in 
io. 

As a Churchman, we are therefore always ready to welcome 
any new work that may tend to excite and aid that spirit of 
inquiry, which, if ey, pursued, will not. make men Ro- 
manists, though it assuredly will, Catholics. The work of Dr. 
Colton, which we have placed at the head of our article, is one 
of this description. It is novel in its arrangement, and orig- 
inal in its mode of treatment. The author shows that he was 
once one of those, who, in the beautiful language of Southey, 
“having split the rays of truth, see only one of its prismatic 
colors ;” and hence, is able the more clearly to discern the “ full 
light” of Gospel Truth; and this, on the principle that the 
bt A of blessings is necessary in order to fully appreciate their 
worth. 
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In treating his subject, the author first di of a large 
portion of extraneous matter. About one half of the book is 
taken up with definitions and preliminary dissertations upon 
the Genius of Christianity, of the Church of Rome, of the 
formation, and the Church of England. With the author’s 
views upon these points, we have at present nothing to do. 
Our main design is, to take a hasty glance at that part, which 
relates to the American Protestant Hpiscopal Chureh. In pass- 
ing, however, we cannot but notice, and especially now, when 
the subject is assuming a new attitude, what we think the true 
position in reference to Convocation in the Church of England. 
Nor can we believe that Dr. Colton has over-stated the truth, 
when he says: 

“A Church can never do justice to itself, or fulfill all its duties, it is even lia- 
ble to break into fragments without a general Synod, and the Church of En- 
gland now has none, except in a Convocation of defunct or suspended powers: 
and Convocation, as will be seen, is rather a Council, than a Synod. Inde 


ndent of the joint action of the Fisrae as a lay body, it is not a Synod. 


at too, as must be acknowledged, is far from being normal.” p. 131. 


In a note at the bottom of the , the author quotes from 
Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, Lord Goke’s definition of the pow- 
ers of Convocation, to prove the nuliity as regards the Laity of 
all such Synodical action. Taking this in connection with 
Burn’s own view of these same enactions, we, who in this coun- 
try, have now been trying the experiment of primitive Synod- 
ical Assemblies, for more than sixty years, and have during 
every one of these years been taught more and more conclu- 
sively, not only the wisdom, but the absolute necessity of hav- 
ing the “brethren,” as well as the “Apostles and Elders,” 
bound in re Feclesiastica, cannot but wonder that the system of 
our Mother Church should “ work well.” “The Canons of Con- 
vocation,” says Burns, “do not bind the laity, without an act 
of Parliament.” This certainly would not do in a country like 
ours, where the pulpits of the Church as well as of the sects, 
are continually announcing that touch stone of democratic reli- 
gion, as well as democratic republicanism,—“ every man is free 
to follow the dictates of his own conscience.” Old England 
may possibly enforce by Parliamentary decrees, the Canons of 
Convocation ; (though we doubt it;) but let Young America ' 
seek to legislate in our behalf, even upon such points as have 
the alledged sanction of all her led Christian Churches, 
and at once, will “the every man’s own conscience dogma, 
begin to be sounded as the watchword ; Herod and Pilate will 
be made friends again, as they have been in England, over the 
brighter prospects of the Church there ; and we shall begin to 
VOL. VII.—NO. II. 48 
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hear men conscientiously op as tending to an infringement 
upon “equal rights” in sohgien, Sow mes which would 
secure to incorporated parishes the privileges of individual citi- 
zens. 


No, it would never do for us, to trust tothe legislative action 
of the State, even the most trivial of our interests as a Church. 
All that we can expect under our Republican freedom, is in mat- 
ters strictly religious, to be let alone; together with the pro- 
tection of the temporalities of the Church; the same protec- 
tion as is extended to a Bank or an Insurance Company; to be 
allowed to hold our property without molestation. Even this 
right has been denied to the Church in Virginia; and in Ver- 
mont and’other States, has been gained only after most protracted 
litigations and provoking difficulties. As one of “the Charches ” 
thus far we have been allowed to govern ourselves; and though 
the Civil Courts in New York have recently attempted to ar- 
rest the discipline of the Church, the experiment we presume 
will hardly be repeated. Our Conventions having the primi- 
tive element of Lay representation become, upon the converse 
of Lord Coke’s proposition, authoritative assemblies to all who 
compose them. The Laity are a constituent part of our Eccle- 
siastical Legislature, and therefore a Canon made by our Con- 
ventions binds them “in re Ecclesiastica,” equally with the 
Clergy. This too, gives to our Laity a real conscious identity 
in the Body, of which they are taught to believe themselves 
members; and the very feeling of oneness has a powerful influ- 
ence in cementing the more mysterious union of all the regen- 
erate to Him, o is the Head over all. We have alluded 
here to this poms because we see in it, one instance of the 
adaptation of the American Church to the Genius of our 
Republican Institutions, which is evidently the bearing of the 
work before us. 

We propose then, to confine ourselves simply to the consid- 
eration of this question,—is the Protestant FEplecopal Church 
adapted to become the Church of the people in the United 
States?» In his last twelve chapters, Dr. Colton has treated 
this main point in a variety of ways; giving in the first place, 
as was necessary, a brief outline of our history, as a National 
Church, showing that our very title is significant, and that the 
spirit of edaphodstes to true ublican sentiment, is manifest 
in every step of our progress. We say true Republican senti- 
ment. For that the American Episcopal Church, will ever 
suit those, whose idea of democracy is the subversion of all 
law and order, we do not believe. at we mean is, that the 
Primitive form of our organization is admirably adapted to the 
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working of our social and civil Institutions ; and that the spirit of 
the Church is precisely that which meets the wants and neces- 
sities of the American people. When we oo therefore of 
adaptation to the genius of the people, we do not mean that 
the Church changes her teachings according to the caprices and 
follies of every captious innovator; but rather that there are 
those elements within the Church, which must make her the 
only | religious Society which can eventually “ gather all in 
one. 

It is this union of immutability with adaptedness to the wants 
of all, which, humanly speaking, is to accomplish the holy 
mission of bringing together the now discordant materials in 
our country. This it is which is leading multitudes who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians, to desire shelter within her 
fold. For having already breasted so many shocks weneees 
she gives this irrefragable palpable proof that no human han 
wrote upon her time-worn battlements the secret of her strength 
—Esto perpetua! While they remained in their former.con- 
nection, such persons had been perpetually drifting according 
to the unsettled views of their respective teachers, to-day be- 
lievers in one doctrine, to-morrow adherents to its opposite; 
and thus they had been unconsciously learning in the best of 
schools for the purpose, to long mj ray for some ‘system. 
which, like its professed Founder, should be “the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever.” 

Roan the most restless politician becomes at length wearied’ 
of the excitement of wr and from choice, rather than. 
necessity, retires from the field, to enj oye repose under opinions 
which long experience has tested. pecially will this be-so 
and has been so, in reference to opinions, on subjects which 
are far more important than all other objects of pursuit. 

That this immutability in the midst of change has thus been 
such an object of attraction to the Church, let us hear the testi- 
mony of one who for years before he came into it himself, covet- 
ed the blessing for his children, and actually did, while yet a 
member of another body, have those little ones engrafted into 
the Vine. He says: 

“ Before I became a Churchman, I had become a parent; and as I looked first 
upon the unruffied faces of my children, and then on the sea of clashing sects 
and creeds all claiming to be Christians; to-day noisily and fiercely jostling 
each other, and to-morrow sinking into oblivion again ; now startling entire 
communities by the phenomena of a violent galvanic life, and lapsing once more 
as suddenly into silence and inertness, oh many is the sigh I have ejaculated 
for a heritage to leave them, that should give some promise that it would not 
pass away with every wind of doctrine; and often have I felt a saddenin 


sickening of the heart, at the destiny that seemed inevitably to await them ; in 
a Church, whose actual condition in this country, and whose history in every 
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other, gave little reason to hope, that, however pure in my day, it would con- 
tinue to be so in theirs ; and out of the only Church that seemed to possess the 
elements of perpetuity; the only Chureh that history had proven to be con- 
servative of our holy faith !” . 

And these are but the sentiments of hundreds who might be 
named; some of whom, not yet within the Church, are lo 
ing for its opens ; and others within her pale are devoutly 
thanking God that they have at length found some rest for 
their souls. . 

The fact of this perpetual change of Creeds among many 
sectarian bodies, in our country, and also of this instability of 
connection consequent upon it, is too apparent to be denied. 
Indeed, we frequently find it a subject of commendation among 
those who thus interpret “ the largest liberty to mean the great- 
est freedom.” They deem it a matter of privilege to change 
about “from Church to Church,” in order that they may thus 
practically acquire a knowledge of all, and so understandingly 

e up their minds as to which among all these is the best 
for them: now a Presbyterian, and now a Universalist, now a 
Congregationalist, and now a Baptist, and now again a Unitarian. 
‘Thus year after year is passed until life has fled, and the exper- 
imenter in religion from hearing everything at length believes 
in nothing, or not improbably falls finally a victim to the Mor- 
mon or ‘Papal delusion. — 

We have known whole congregations thus to box the comers 
with their Pastor at their head, with but few months trial of the 
system which they had proved defective. In a flourishing town 
on the Hudson, not very far from the Great Metropolis, a respect- 
able Reformed Dutch Congregation, two years since cordially 
united in calling a New England Congregationalist Minister to 
be their Pastor. The Rev. Gainer “finding that a larger 
field was opened for him,” accepted the invitation, and pro- 
fessed his entire willingness to conform to the doctrines, disci- 
pline, and worshipenjoined by this new connection. A prelim- 
inary examination was held, and upon sundry errors in doctrine 
being deteeted, he was then officially asked by “the powers 
that be,” if he could, under the circumstances, conscientiously 
and without mental reservation, subscribe to their articles of 
faith, and consider himself an honest Pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch Chareh? To the amazement and confounding of his 
examiners, he confessed that he had actually “never read nor 
seen them.” Being merciful examiners and not wishing to in- 
terfere with his conscientious convictions, that he was called 
ever from his “ few Aa in the wilderness,” to this larger 
field of duty, they allowed him time for examination. e 
result was, the articles of faith, etc. were signed, and in the 
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next week’s official record, it was announced as the consumma- 
tion of that united congregation’s prosperity, that, “The Rev. 
Mr. , formerly of the Congregational Church at 
was with all due solemnity installed Pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, at y 

About thirteen months—honest measurement—passed away, 
when it is found that all but twelve members of this flonrish. 
ing congregation, were from honest conviction, neither Re- 
formed ‘Dutch, nor yet Congregational, but oe oon or in 
their views! How they became so the Pastor could not pre- 
tend to say, but the preliminary examination was again held, the 
new articles of faith were again signed, and in less than 
eighteen months from the before mentioned announcement in 
the official of the Dutch Church, it was bulletined on the Presby- 
terian records, that the “ Rev. Mr. , late a Minister of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, has been received as a member of 
the —— Presbytery of New York, and has been installed 
pastor of the resbyterian Church in —,” 

Now we have adduced this instance simply tor show, the easy 
manner in which these conscientious ecclesiastical gyrations are 
made; and in proof of what we assert, that the time must and 
will come, when honest, reflecting minds will no longer suffer 
themselves thus to be blown about by these ever shifting winds 
of Doctrine. They will desire, if not for themselves, at least 
for their children, some system of nurturing for Heaven, which 
partakes not so much of earth and earthly things; and when 
they find that in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and there 
only, is this element of perpetuity, whatever may have been 
former prejudices againt Liturgies, Vestments, &c. they will 
waive all these and devoutly thank God, that they have found 
at last one Church, whose past history proves her to be like 
that shadowed by the mystic Zion, whose strong foundations, it 
was the Eternal decree, never should move at any time! 

The necessities of a young Republic, and the countless exigen- 
cies arising out of before untried experiments in the science of 
Government, have constantly forced change upon us since the 
beginning of our history as a nation. The vast prospects open- 
ing upon us as a people, and the absence of all historic ties asso- 
ciating us with a venerable antiquity, have rendered us peculi- 
arly exposed to temptations of this sort. But that a love of 
change is tobe a permanent national trait, we firmly deny. 
There is too much of the old Anglo-Saxon sturdiness of charac- 
ter for that. Hobby after hobby may still continue to have 
their day; but against this perpetual doctrinal chaos, against 
this being forever afloat in religion without anchor or compass,. 
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there is already a strong public sentiment rising up. Against 
it, every right-minded citizen feels himself called to protest not 
only as dangerous to the State, but as jeoparding all domestic 
peace and tranquillity. To have a Church then accommodated 
to the genius and necessities of the American people in this 
yes they must have one in which they can feel sure, that 
what they are taught to confess as an article of Faith to-day 
may not to-morrow be entirely ignored; a Church which has 
some better warrant that it will be the home of their children, 
than the mere fact of its having been specially created to be 
their own; they must have proof in past experience that it is 
able to resist the fierce tide of faction which they have seen 
already rending asunder the strongest of the sects, each en- 
ing with bitter es in the most violent contentions; 
each hurling against the other missiles, which like the teeth of 
Cadmus, seem, as fast as they are thrown, to spring up into new 
bodies, and carry on the warfare thus begun. 

This then opens before us another striking illustration of the 
adaptation ofthe American Church to the genius of our Re- 
ioe ic, which has been so skillfully purged by Dr. Colton. 

nting that as a people we love excitement, which is more 
than we are willing, without several qualifications, to admit; 
yet it assuredly is not religious excitement, which in the end 
ds favor even with the masses. They are growing tired of 
perpetual excitement, and are longing for rest. They manifest 
a growing repugnance to making that religion which was in- 
tended to promote peace, the active minister of perpetual dis- 
cord. And here it is, too, that the Church System comes out 
in prominent contrast with all other religious organizations. 
It is so noiseless and quiet in its operation, yet so steady and cer- 
tain in its effects, that its influence is exerted without the use of 
those expedients which most sects regard as essential, even to 
the existence of Divine life in the soul. 

Dr. Colton says, “ it cannot be denied that the Americans are 
less impressed, and less attracted by much ceremony in religion, 
than any other people in the world ;” and we even more than 
agree with him. e system of mae relating experiences, 
and proving by an aptness at relating the rise and page of 
religion in the soul, in evidence of “the genuineness of a con- 
version to God,” is proving itself as repugnant to the tastes of 
the people, as it is = to all Bible teaching. That in- 
stinctive delicacy, which is an evidence of true refinement, will 
always follow, nay, rather will go hand in hand, with the 
growth of true religion in the soul. And many of the sects 
are already beginning, by sad experience, to learn, that these 
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ceremonial demonstrations will not do,—that our religion may 
' indeed call upon us to make sacrifices of personal attachments, 
but it never sanctions the oblation of individual delicacy in its 
most general offices, much less demands it as an evidence of 
what has declared Himself the One only Judge. 

It has frequently been urged against the Ohureh, that she is 
unfaithful upon all these points; that the terms of admission 
within her pale, are satineky too easy ;—that she requires no 
evidence from her members of a change of heart, &c. There is 
akind of evidence which she does not require ; the evidence 
which is tested by cant phrases, and /zstrionic demonstrations. 
But no one, who knows anything upon the subject, ever com- 
ener that the standard of personal piety which the Chureh 

erself holds up is not sufficiently high. In the piety which 
the Church tends to foster, there is a rare symmetry of 
proportion, a beautiful blending of graces. In it _foaee is noth- 
ing distorted, nothing overwrought. It is akind of piety, into 
which, as formative elements, there have entered faith and 
love, praise and prayer, zeal and meditation, purity and watch- 
fulness, self-denial and humility and obedience. It is a piety 
witnessed by the world rather in its effects, than in its noisy 
protestations ; in the quiet walks of daily life, rather than at 
the corners of the streets. It has its subjective as well as its 
objective part, both equally necessary, and both essentially dif- 
ferent in their offices. e excitement of sectarian religion 
may continue, for a time, to attract those who do not look below 
the surface, but such a system has the seeds of decay within 
itself; and true Christian humility will learn in the end to 
shrink back from everything which looks like affected display. 

We assert then, in addition to our author’s statement upon 
this point, that the Genius of the American people is as little 
in harmony with the exciting ceremonialism of Sectarian reli- 

ion, as it is with the sensuous medizvalism of the Church of 
me. If Dr. Colton asserts in proof of his statement, that 
converts are seldom made from Protestantism to Romanism, on 
this account; the still less frequent defections from the Church 
to the ranks of Sectarianism, we may, a fortior, adduce in sup- 
port of our addition to the text. It is their repugnance to any 
such personal exhibitions, that has year by year been so largely 
swelling our numbers, both clerical and lay, until now “the little 
one > of 1784, “has become a thousand,” and no longer stands 
as “the least among the princes of Judah,” and it is this her 
noiseless and quiet working, that is fast giving practical evi- 
dence that “the American Church has a mission to the Ameri- 


can people.” 
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We must differ however from our author, upon one pont in 
this connection. He says: “It is true, undou y, that peo- 
ple become attached to the ceremonial of the Episeopal Church, 
when they get used to it ; and it is equally true, that they who 
have been accustomed to little ceremony in religion, are not 
naturally attracted by the Episcopal service.” To his mference 
from this we heartily subscribe; as, by Lord Mansfield’s 
authority, we are allowed to accept inferences, though we 
reject premises. “It is prudent, therefore, to consider this last 
named fact, if we desire the enlargement of the Church, and 
well to be content with our time-honored, and long established 
service, without introducing novelties in the ceremonies, bor- 
rowed from a history, which is no part of the history of our 
own Church.” p. 217. 

Now, we have ample proof in our possession, that people, 
long before they get used to it, become fervently attached to 
the ceremonial of the Church. We are able to give the repeat- 
ed declarations of some of the most pious, and intelligent among 
Christians of every name, who have asserted that they actually 
loved her Services. They have dissented from her doctrines, but 
have always expressed, and we doubt not felt, after having 
attended upon our Services, that “it was good for them to be 
there.” We have now before us the recorded statement of one 
of the most bitter and violent opposers of Episcopacy, in which 
he declares that during his attendance on a recent occasion at 
an Episcopal Church—“ I had never had such a trance of wor- 
ship, and I shall never have such another view till I gain the 

.—I was dissolved ; my whole being seemed to me like an 
Incense wafted gratefully towards God.” No! it is not only 
with ourselves that our beautiful Services find favor ; those who 
are ~% of us have learnt from their own wants to estimate their 
worth. 

And further still, we must dissent from the statement, “ that 
they who have been accustomed to little ceremony in religion, 
are not naturally attracted by the Episcopal Service.” How 
comes it then, that our Church is so popular among “ the Soci- 
be Friends,” who have no ceremony at all? That this is so is 
a too well established to admit of 5 ea questioned. Those 
worthy people seldom leave their own quiet body, to unite 
themselves with any other, than the Episcopal Church ; and 


there is scarcely a congregation of any size in the country but 
has a very fair representation of ex-Friends among its members. 
They are instinctively drawn by the silent working of our sys- 
tem, as being congenial to their own tastes; they observe all 
things moving in noiseless beauty and order on, and have a 
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home feeling at once, as soon as they enter a Church. But 
mere a Quaker in a “ Conference meeting,” and he would be 

idedly out of place. To such motions of the Spirit, he is 
entirely a stranger, and were the members to wait for the render- 
ing of “his experience,” it would be a “ protracted meeting” 
indeed. Again then we say, no, Doctor! Accustomed to it or 
not—used to it, or otherwise, they all like it, and if they had 
your good judgment and penetration, they would all, a long 
while ago, have followed your example, and come where “ they 
could have such another trance of worship, and such another 
view, before they gain the gate.” 

e American people are fast learning the worth of a Lit- 
urgy; and some among the sects are beginning to appreciate 
in this respect, the genius of the nation. A Report just handed 
us, of the General Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church, in 
session at Hudson, shows that the matter of a Liturgy for reg- 
ular use, is having a very prominent place in their delibera- 
tions. It is found that many of the brethren have not “the 
gift of prayer,” and that in consequence the people are the 
sufferers from their necessity, and “thereby the Church is not 
edified.” Particular attention too, it seems, is being paid toa 
Form for special Services, such as private Baptisms, Marriages, 
Funerals, etc. On these occasions there are generally miscella- 
neous gatherings, and it has been found that extempore produc- 
tions cannot so well meet the general necessity, as some Form 
of sound words, which the united wisdom of the Synod may 
a ate A similar movement is on foot in the German 

formed Communion of this country, and a Liturgy has 
already been prepared and recommended. These are cheering 
indications, favorable signs of the times ; and we hope the day 
is not distant, when these respectable bodies of Christians wi'l 
make stil] farther advances towards Catholic customs, till John 
Calvin’s earnest desire shall be realized, and they shall seek 
those appointments of Episcopacy, which in his own language, 
“were instituted by the authority, and defined by the ordi- 
nance of God.” 

A Liturgy has been proved also more essentially Democratic, 
inasmuch as it is intended for all, without distinction of per- 
sons. It is in fact the only preservative against the Procrus- 
tean torture of adapting the form to the capacity of the indi- 
vidual. The American people never lose sight of their character 
as the sovereigns ; but the sectarian preachers often in their at- 
tempts to suit the service to the occasion, run ee Spy into 
strange mistakes. We remember a prayer made by a distin- 
guished divine, in one of our northern cities, a few years since, 
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on occasion of a public calamity, when several lives were sacri- 
ficed to the carelessness or something else of the “ powers that 
be.” Those “ powers,” anxious to show their sympathy at 
least, for the sufferers, determined upon a funeral at the public 
expense,—a movement the more commendable, as all of those 
thus lost, were laborers whose untimely end would involve 
dependent families in untold suffering. e divine in question, 
was well aware of their social position, and in his prayer 
thanked God “ that all of those so suddenly taken away, were 
men of such humble station, that their loss could not be 
severely felt in such a community.” The attending friends, 
not thinking this exactly a suitable subject for thanksgiving, 
had of course, few thanks to bestow upon the preacher, and 
still fewer commendations on his prayer. 

Our General Government is so well aware of the liability to 
this sort of mistakes, and of the more Democratic as well as 
Christian and orderly character of the Episcopal Office for 
Burial, that either by express direction, or implied wish, it is 
} eta used on such occasions in both our Army and Naval 

rvice. 

Beautifully has Mr. Coxe described this noble feature of the 
Church : 


“ Our Mother, the Church, hath never a child 

To honor before the rest ; 

But She singeth the same for mighty Kings 
And the veriest babe on the breast; 

And the Bishop goes down to his narrow bed 
As the ploughman’s child is laid, 

And alike She blesseth the dark-browed serf, 
And the chief in his robe arrayed.” 


" It is utterly impossible, where the officiating minister is un- 
restrained in sentiment, as well as language, that he should not 

artake of the prejudices of his congregation. We never yet 
lore known the temptation to personal allusion to the deceased 
resisted, or a chance for individual laudation suffered to go by 
unimproved. Wealth and station are never unnoticed in the 
burial, however disregarded they may be in the grave ; and it 
is very certain, that among the sects, “the dark-browed serf, 
and the chief in his robe arrayed,” are never laid duwn in their 
narrow beds alike. 

The Church can know nothing of such distinctions; for her 
whole system is opposed to any recognition of the titles of 
earth. Her words are never altered to suit the condition of 
any mortal man. She takes the beggar’s and the noble’s child 
in the same arms, and with the same form receives them both 
to an equal station in the Family of Christ. She signs them 
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with the same holy emblem, and is sworn to give them both 
the same nurturing care; with the same words of invitation, 
She welcomes both alike, to the same Holy Table; and has no 
language for either princes or peasants, noble or mean, mas- 
ters or servants, but these, “have merey upon us, miserable 
sinners.” And when the time arrives for both to be laid down 
in the house appointed for all living, though the trappings of 
wealth may distinguish the lordly dust from that of the beg- 
gar, the Church receives the one as no better than the other, 
and with no court phrases for the velvet pall, and mock preten- 
sion for the deal coffin, She lays them both with the same com- 
mittal, in the ground, “earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,” till they shall both stand before Him Who “is no 
respecter of persons.” What can be better adapted than such 
a policy, to Republican simplicity ; and what better suited to 
e genius of a people, whose boast is that their Constitution is 
ree the principle that “all men are created free and 

ua 

Our subject has already carried us far beyond our intended 
limits, and yet it isnot half exhausted. There is such a variety 
of points in which the Church seems peculiarly adapted to the 
American people, that the temptation to notice them is almost 
irresistible. Dr. Colton certainly merits the thanks of the 
Church for having directed attention to this important branch 
of dn important subject. No true American can be insensible 
to the destiny of his country, and as he sees this glorious con- 
federacy of States so often in danger from the machinations of 
designing men, he will naturally seek for some conservative 
influence, which by its steady operation, shall prove successful 
when all other efforts are powerless. And this sort of influence, 
the wisest and best of our statesmen admit exists only in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

“ Viewed only as an engine of human polity,” says one of our most distin- 
guished Jurists, “I regard the Church as the strongest and best of the bonds, 
which bind together our National Union, one which may save it when nothing 
else can,—as our most efficient safeguard, sure though silent, against all unlaw- 
ful assaults on order, property, or morality,—as our constant and unfailing 
antidote and protection against the excesses and disorders, to which the life of 
@ young nation like ours, is so peculiarly subject.” 





The West and its Wants. 


Art. VL—THE WEST AND ITS WANTS. 


Journal ¢ the Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention 

of the P. E. Church in the Diocese of Wisconsin, holden in 

. Pauls Church, Milwaukee, June 14, 1854.—Racine: 
Advocate Office. 


Wauatr is technically called the West, includes that vast region 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, the shores of which are 
washed by the great Lakes; and those interior regions which 
are traversed by the two mighty rivers, the Mississippi and the 
Missouri, with their multitudinous tributary streams, and which 
extend to the base of the Rocky Mountains. 

This is the broad tract of land and water which comes up 
before the mind’s eye when we now speak of “the West.” 
This region, when compared with the East, has the aspect of a 
foreign country. Its natural surface, its soil, its scenery, its 
seasons, its skies, its atmosphere—all are different. In the 
East, one is seldom out of sight of some tall mountain range, 


or of some bold hill and deep valley; the rivers are swift and 
impetuous; the land, generally, except ern 8 the margin of 


those rivers, is difficult of cultivation, and yields a small return 
to the husbandman. The country has an infinite variety of 
appearance. The Springs are long and mild, the Summers 
moderate ; the Rubetmnn beta ; and the snow covers the ground 
during the greater part of the Winter months. 

But in the West, everything is the reverse of this. There, 
the prairies extend on every side, now perfectly level, and now 
stretching far away, in green and billowy swells, and with an 
ocean-like solemnity and vastness. Now, there is an entire des- 
titution of trees, and now, there is a group of majestic oaks 
clustered in solitary deur, or standing each alone at a 
graceful distance from his fellows, upon some natural lawn so 
smooth and clean and verdant, that one could easily imagine 
himself in some nobleman’s park in Old England. Amid the 
tall, rank verdure, week after week, from early spring till late 
in autumn, there is a constant succession of wild flowers, some 
gay and gorgeous and fantastic, and others most delicate and 
symmetrical, utterly unknown to Eastern eyes. Here, too, the 
traveler suddenly comes upon scenes so totally different from 
anything he ever beheld before, so gentle, so sylvan, so classi- 

in beauty, that he might imagine he was gazing upon some 
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Grecian or Italian landscape, where the apparition of the golden 
Apollo with his bow, or of the Muses and nymphs and Sates 
would not seem out of place. Here, again, he comes upon a 
living picture so unearthly fair and sunny, that the scholar 
calls to mind the Elysian fields of Homer and Virgil. In this 
region, too, the moon and stars wear almost a painful splendor; 
the sunsets are of an inexpressible brightness and of a glory 
that Naples herself might envy, and the evening wilt ht, 
with its soft radiance, lingers for hours after the orb of dur bas 
disappeared. The soil is rich and prolific, and so pliable that 
the hand of a child could cultivate it; while the fruits suitable 
to the latitude are of a size, color, and flavor, unheard of in the 
Atlantic States. The Springs, indeed, are chilly and late, and 
subject to fierce and cutting winds from the prairies, and seem 
often like a prolongation of Winter; and the Summers are at 
times of a tropical heat; but the Autumns are long and mild 
and balmy, with an atmosphere golden and transparent, and full 
of a gentle elasticity that seems to give one wings, while its 
delightful weather often extends even into early Winter. The 
Winters are frequently free from snow, and moderate; and 
again they are almost as cold as Siberia. While the Lakes 
stretch out like inland oceans with their boundless expanse of 
waters, in Summer varied as the dolphin in their hues ; and in 
Winter smoking and seething like mighty cauldrons, and send- 
ing up clouds and wreaths of mist and fog ; and subject, es 
cially in Spring and Autumn, to stormsas furious and fearful as 
it is possible for the elements to evoke. 

The people, too, who are fast occupying these States and 
Territories, are very different from those who inhabit the older 
States of the Union. Along the borders of the Atlantic, and 
for a few hundred miles farther back from the ocean, in the 
various communities and neighborhoods, there is a general 
sameness of race and language, and personal appearance. 
Descendants, chiefly, from the early colonists, their original 
national features and distinctions have been ually merged— 
whether the people be of English, Dutch, Swedish, Danish or 
French descent—in one uniform American aspect. Among 
them all, too, the English is now the usually spoken language. 

But in the West, while almost every one of the older States 
is represented, a very large proportion of every community 
consists of fresh emigrants from every nation in Europe—En- 
gland, Wales, Ireland, Scotland; the Isles of Jersey and Guern- 
sey; France; every kingdom and Duchy and Yau ta in 
Germany ; Denmark, Sweden and Norway. Often there is to 
be seen in the streets of a western city, as great a variety of 
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national costume, and there is to be heard as great a variety of 
national tongues, almost, as are seen and heard in Gibralter 
itself. Not unfrequently, a band of —_ Gipsies adds to 
the ueness of the panorama. ae these emigrants 
comé every year, crossing the ocean by tens of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, advancing towards the setting sun in 
pe armies, fulfilling unconsciously, the laws of Providence 
and the predictions of the prophets inspired by Him Who 
formed the earth to be inhabited, and ordained the desert world 
to be filled with cities. 
When therefore we first turn our glance at the West, we are 
met with an inspiring sight. There is indeed something 
nd in the march of a civilized people towards the Pacific. 
ere is something sublime in the spectacle of a nation level- 
ing the forest before them, converting the wilderness and the 
enlltary place into farms and gardens, and making cities to 
spring up, as by the wand of a prophet, where but yesterday 
e wild beast prowled, and where the savage raised the war- 
whoop and hunted the deer. While that new power, the fruit 
of modern discovery, which converts months into weeks, and 
weeks into days, and days into minutes, brings places far remote 
into close proximity, and so makes neighbors of those: far dis- 
tant from each other. This is the scene which is now ne 
daily before our eyes; and so far the scene is animated, an 
caleulated to awaken our admiration. But, alas, there is 
another aspect not so pleasing. Every picture has its shade, 
and this has one at once both sombre and gloomy. 
What, we ask, is the character of the coelation which is 
making such rapid strides westward? We answer, it is to a 
t de ee-an irreligious population. The main object of the 
oni who are advancing thither, is to better their worldly 
condition ; to become independent in property; in short, to 
make money, is the stirring motive wit the great multitude. 
And we well know that when this spirit of cupidity has enter- 
ed the human heart, it is apt to shut out every other passion. 
It soon becomes all-absorbing. It is the only subject that oecu- 
pee the thoughts. It is the only theme of conversation. The 
ew Missionaries scattered along our frontiers, tell us that there 
is nothing which they find so hard to contend against as this 
spirit of speculation. It banishes all reverence for God and all 
love of sacred things. In many of the newly settled towns 
there is no attention at all paid to the Lord’s Day by a large 
majority of the people. Sunday, men follow their busi- 
ness, or indulge in their amusements, as usual; while by many 
persons it is set apart as a day of especial recreation. The Mis- 
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sionary finds that there are no men whose hearts it is so hard 
to reach, and whose morals and habits it is so hard to reform, 
as those who have made Mammon their God; that the love of 
gain steels and petrifies the soul oe every holy impression, 
and converts those communities which are constantly gathéri 
upon our Western borders, into communities of practical inf 
delity. And infidelity, we well know, is at all times ready for 
every atrocity. It is ready for rebellion against the laws of 
the land ; for every daring crime ; for every low and groveling 
vice; for the violation of public good faith and of private 
integrity ; for the tarnishing of a nation’s fair fame and of indi- 
vidual virtue. No confidence whatever can be placed in a 
community where rank unbelief reigns triumphant. Its people 
may be educated and refined, they may be distinguished hy 
high mental cultivation, and for the ease and grace of their 
manners ; but after all, they are diseased within, though ever 
80 fair without. They are nothing more than polite monsters, 
however winning and gentle a guise they may put on. A peo- 
ple that have no fear of God before their eyes, are not to be 
trusted. . 
Now just such a people, are thousands and tens of thousands 
who are filling up so rapidly our Western wilds. There 
are, indeed, bright and cheering exceptions. The emigrants 
from the Atlantic States and from the other States border- 
ing upon them, and many of the European, emigrants, Prot- 
estant and Romish too, (we are willing to own,) usually carry 
their morals and their religion along with them. They bear 
the Gospel, and they bear the Gospel graces with them to their 
new homes. They would no more think of leaving their Bibles 
behind them, nor, if they are Churchmen, of leaving their 
Prayer Books behind them, than they would think of leaving 
behind the axe with which they level down the forest. So far 
as this portion of the population is concerned, there is cause for 
high encouragement. But for the rest, there is reason for — 
hension ; apprehension for the growth of the rankest infidelity 
or of the wildest fanaticism, and, in many o— for the spread 
of a strange compound of both. For infidelity and fanaticism, 
religious and political, are but twin-sisters, and wherever we 
find the one, we find the other not far distant. Infidelity is 
sometimes the prelude to fanaticism, and fanaticism is some- 
times the prelude to sen ; but whether found together or 
apart, they are equally the foes of national liberty, of publie 
peace, and domestic order and happiness. They are a thon- 
sand times worse than true religion, however it be debased. 
For even a corrupt religion is better than none atall. It is 
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better to believe in Jove or Mahomet, than to live without any 
faith whatever ; to take up with Romanism in all its impurity 
and deformity, than to have no creed. It is better to wear the 
badge of the Pope, than of the Devil. Even the very worst 
distortion of Christianity has something good about it. It is 
better than Protestant Infidelity, or what is first cousin to it, 
Protestant Indifference, the most general and the most danger- 
ous foe we have to contend against in the West. 

Yes, we repeat it, it is Protestant indifference, hard as the 
adamant and deaf as the adder, which the voice of the most 
i herald of the Cross fails to penetrate and charm. 
And this indifference is often found where it should be least 
suspected. It is to be met with at the West, even where 
Churches are frequent, and where the people are outwardly 
moral and decorous. For the speculators in real estate, the 
men who are so bent upon money-making, that they care noth- 
ing about their own souls or the souls of others, know full well 
that it is sound worldly policy to plant a Church in every new 
settlement of our land. ey are wise in their generation, and 
they:take advantage of their superior sagacity, and act upon it. 
They know that the erection of a place of worship gives a reli- 
gious air to the whole neighborhood ; that it inspires strangers 
with confidence ; that it induces emigrants to remain there and 
to make it their home; and thus gradually the small cluster of 
houses becomes a village; the village becomes a town; the 
town becomes a city, counting up its tens of thousands of in- 
habitants, traversed by long and spacious streets adorned with 
stately warehouses, and beautified with tasteful private man- 
sions, and above all, ornamented with churches of the noblest 
architecture. 

Yes, churches indeed almost keep pace with the growth of 
the people. They are nearly as numerous at the West, at least 
in populous districts, as they are at the East. But it is one 
thing to build churches, and another thing to sustain them ; 
one thing to build churches, and another thing to fillthem; one 
thing to own a pew, and another thing to occupy it; one thing 
for Eastern men, whether Episcopalians or not, when they come 
out to the West, to keep up the Peston habits of industry, fru- 

ity and temperance, and quite another thing to keep up the 

tern habit of going to Church or of attending “ meet- 
ing.” Yes, there are in all the new Western communities, 
hundreds of respectable citizens, born of New England 
parents (while those born of Old England parents often act 
worse, taking advantage of our voluntary system) and taught 
by those parents just as certainly as Sunday came round, at all 
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seasons and in all weathers to go to Church as regularly as they 
would take their daily meals; and yet who, when they remove 
to the distant West, forget all the holy customs in which they 
were brought up ; forget the lessons and the example of a.ven- 
erable father and mother, and who absent themselves from the 
sanctuary generally and perhaps entirely, and who leave all 
their religion to be monopolized by their wives and children. 
The influence of such a husband and father, it is not difficult 
to foretell. Ere long, the whole household become not only 
inwardly and spiritually, but outwardly and unblushingly 
before the world, irreligious. And what sight on earth more 
sad! A family where husband and wife, brothers and sisters, 
read no Bible, learn no sweet and holy hymns, unite in no sol- 
emn prayers, and who, when God’s bright and blessed day 
shines upon the world, and all nature seems to assume an espe- 
cial bridal beauty as if in honor of her Lord, put on no neat 
and cleanly garments, and go not up with meek countenances 
and humble and joyous hearts, to God’s House, and thank Him 
for all His mercies ! 

Yet such spectacles, melancholy as they are, are common at 
the West, and they are all the time increasing in number. They 
are the natural and unavoidable result of that Protestant in- 
difference to which we have alluded; and this indifference is 
but another name for infidelity. 

Now almost anything is preferable to this. The very worst 
distortion of Christianity has something good about it. And 
it is for this reason that we cannot share in that dread which 
so many of our countrymen feel with regard to the growth of 
Romanism in our land, and especially in our Western confines. 
Romanism cannot spread there, and it does not spread. At its 
best estate it does no more than hold its own. One of our 
Western Bishops, who understood well what he was talking 
about, recently informed us that, in his own diocese, where the 
agents of Rome have gained one proselyte from us, we have 
 aeegyy ten from them. ©The utmost which they can do is to 

eep the emigrants who have come from Romish countries, 
or the children of Romish parents, steadfast in their faith. 
Their vast European Fund may support Romish Bishops and 
Colleges and Seminaries and convents and nunneries ; that reli- 

ion may appear on our shores, and especially on our Western 
Gordie, in all its attractive pomp and splendor; but there is 
too much keen discernment, too strong a spirit of inquiry, too 
much of the American fondness for matters of fact, too many 
schoolmasters and too many newspapers “abroad,” for any 
large number of persons to be taken captive by its charms. 
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Now and then there are instances of young men and young 
women of a fanciful and romantic turn of mind, who become 
enamored with its pageantries and ceremonies, but such cases 
are rare. And even if a learned Doctor in Divinity, or one 
occupying the high station of a Bishop, infatuated with papal 
charms, leaves the Church of God, the idolatrous schismatic is 
usually a solitary deserter. Or if he be followed, it is by some 
sentimental stripling, some weak and half-leaved sprig of divin- 
ity, some shallow-brained idolater of crosses and crucifixes, 
some solemn discourser on Church decorations and vestments, 
and whom nature designed rather for an upholsterer than a Min- 
ister at God’s Altar, and at whose departure from her ranks, the 
Church feels a happy deliverance. 

The modern arguments of Rome do not answer well in this 
country. The story of the supernatural moving of the eyes, in 
the picture of our Lady of Rimini, may be swallowed whole 
in Italy, but endorsed as it is by Bedini himself, the Pope’s 
chosen Nuncio, it creates a universal titter throughout the 
United States. Half a dozen more Epistles like that of this 
Nuncio to the Archbishop of Baltimore, would knock Roman- 
ism here in the head forever. Nothing but what is truthful 
can stand the force of ridicule. The sham, and puppetry, and 
tinsel, and automaton machinery of the whole Popish system 
cannot resist the lightning execution of a quiz. It will con- 
vulse Paddy himself with internal laughter, while in the very 
act of kneeling with mock solemnity before his patron saint. 
Americans seem to have their eyes open to impostures of 
which Englishmen are often the dupes. Whatever it may be 
owing to, and there are appreciable causes, there is something 
which prevents us, clergy, and laity, from being ensnared by 
those specious devices which have beguiled so many of the 
divines and scholars of England into the meretricious embraces 
of Rome. 

There is, moreover, so free an intercourse here between Irish, 
and German, and American children, on the play-ground and 
in the street, whether they meet in our common schools or not, 
that that redeeming national good sense, which Lafayette said 
was so characteristic of our people, must become universally dif- 
fused throughout our juvenile population ; and which, wherever 
it does prevail, is a shield of defense, alike against the seductions 
and the terrors of Popery. 

We, therefore, contend that the religion of the Church of 
Rome is not a growing religion in the West; and though at 
the first view it may seem to be planted firmly there, it isa 
superstructure resting upon quicksands. Besides, it must wear 
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there, as in every part of our country, not the odious features 
which it has at home in the city of the Seven Hills, and 
throughout Italy ; but a mitigated aspect, a finer garb, a more 
innocent countenance, or it cannot live at all. This lesson, 
however, it has not learned; its monstrous pretensions are 
heralded with absolute infatuation ; and according to the Word 
of Prophecy, it will perish, either by a sudden dissolution or a 
general decline, in God’s appointed time. The Western coun- 
try, so far as it shall be a religious country at all, will not be 
a Romish country. 

But will it be a religious country? We fear not, for some 
time to come. People of so many different kingdoms, and 
countries, and tongues, and dialects, have congregated there, 
and so recently, that for the present, there will be no homo- 
geneity, no nationality, and so but little chance for the power 
of a controlling Christian influence. Besides, multitudes have 
literally no continuing city. With no strong local ties; with 
no dear ancestral associations connected with their dwellings; 
witb no woods and streams in view, where they in their child- 
hood once sported, they think nothing of seeking after a new 
home almost. every year. Now they are here, and now they 
are there. They are as unfixed in their residence as the Arabs 
of the desert who every night pitch their tents in some new 

Iace. The people of the larger towns form a partial exception 
to this habit, and are more stable and permanent. But a ma- 
jority of the population is all afloat, and will be for a long while 
to come. A distinctly defined religious character for such a 
pegeation is hardly to be hoped for. 

esides, wonderful as the growth of the West has been, it is 
as nothing compared with what it will be. Its agricultural 
and mineral resources are scarcely beginning to be developed. 
Its thick woods and forests of the choicest timber, that skirt 
the lakes and rivers, are yet uncut; the vast water power for 
mills and factories is not yet applied; millions of the richest 
acres are yet untilled; rocks seamed with ores which are in- 
exhaustible, and the wealth of which cannot be counted, have 
not yet been opened. Almost while we are writing, the first 
Railroad has been finished, that unites the Lakes with-the 
Mississippi. But in five years from this time, the entire States 
of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and large portions 
of Missouri and Iowa, will be covered with a perfect net-work 
of Railroads, importing from Europe and the Atlantic States, 
every year, hundreds of thousands of people; bringing in all 
the comforts, and elegancies, and luxuries of the East; and 
sending back through St. Louis, and Chicago, and Milwaukie. 
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and Detroit, and Cleveland, and Cincinnati, and the many 
minor cities that stud the shores of the great rivers and lakes, 
to New Orleans, and New York, and Boston, and Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, the agricultural and mineral productions of the 
West, in almost infinite abundance. And the merchant kings 
of America, who give law to Commerce, and control the po- 
litical destinies of the Republic, will be found in their royal 
palaces, not by the salt water, but by thefresh. The sceptre 
of power is passing Westward. The source of imperial great- 
ness and of sovereign influence will be lodged where it should 
be, in the centre. Wherever the nominal Capital of these 
United States may be fixed, the real, essential Capital which 
gives life, and strength, and unity, and peace at home, and 

onor abroad, must be within the region which we have de- 
scribed. The heart of the nation will be there ; the other States, 
however eminent for agriculture, and commerce, and manufac- 
tures, for literature, and the arts, and sciences, will be but its 
arteries. 

And it is for these very reasons, the fluctuating state of its 
society, and its present prosperous condition, with such a mag- 
nificent prospect in the future, that the people who oecupy this 
rich and vast domain will not easily be imbued with the 
spirit of Christianity. The world will be dominant. The 
— facility with which large fortunes are made, the sudden 
change from poverty and dependence to overflowing wealth, 
unsettles men’s minds and turns the brains of the most sober. 
The position, the influence, the consequence which in a new 
country money gives to their possessor, is a prize too dazzling, 
especially to the young, to be resisted. And, therefore, the 
passion for aggrandizing riches, as we stated before, becomes 
all-absorbing, and takes absolute possession of the soul. 

Now what shall be done for this people, in such an emer- 
gency? There must be planted in the crowded cities and the 
— settlements of the West, the Church in her fulness. 

ion must be presented in her integrity: not as a sect among 
sects, not as a denomination among denominations, but as a true 
Branch of the One True Vine, complete in Doctrine, Sacra- 
ments, and Ministry, as Christ instituted her. Such she must be 
to draw attention, to invite enquiry, to command respect, to gain 
confidence, to win souls; to make her beleved by her friends, 
honored by her enemies. Mautilate her, disfigure her, cover 
her with spots, and deform her with wrinkles, and she will 
frighten people away with her ugliness, while she will soon 
aga in the ver eo of amputation. But clothe her in 

er own celestial beauty, and lke all true beauty, she will 
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be well-nigh irresistible. Such everywhere has been her his- 
tory, and such will be her history in the West. 

"And what can she do, it may be asked, in that vast region 
where there are so few genuine Christians, and of those, so very 
few who belong to her? We acknowledge her weakness there. 
We own she he no strength as yet, except in some of the 
larger cities and towns. But still we predict that obscure and 
uninfluential as she now is, she will become the moral conserv- 
ator of the West, as she is every hour proving to be that of the 
East. For what is now passing in the land of the Pilgrims? 
New England Congregationalism, after trying all sorts of hot- 
bed experiments and periodical awakenings to force its growth, 
is now swooning away into what physicians call a comatose 
condition. It is virtually creedless and articleless; or rather, 
it is in a transition state. Instead of going forward to some- 
thing fairer and better, it is going backward to something 
without form and comeliness. Instead of emerging from its 
chrysalis state into the beautiful and bright-winged insect that 
sports in the sun, and sips the sweets of every flower of the 
garden and blossom of the field, it is reversing the order of 
nature, it is casting off all the grace and elegance it ever had, 
and threatens to fe of inward putrefaction. The clergymen 
and laymen who retain their orthodoxy in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, see this too plainly, and they are sad. They see 
all the time strange metamorphoses and odd alliances going on 
around them. They see New Haven Taylorism, and Boston 
Channingism cooing and billing with each other. They see 
Yale and Harvard sending forward and backward amatory ‘Boxa 
and tender love-letters; and they are expecting every moment 
to behold those venerable mothers, forgetful of their age, and 
their gray hairs, and wrinkled foreheads, with their antique 
caps on their heads, and their spectacles on their noses, and 
their high-heeled shoes on their feet, clasping each other around 
the waist, and whirling in a waltz; or bewitching their spec- 
tators with frisking agility ina Puritan fandango! Now, many 
of those worthy clergymen, mortified at such exhibitions, are 
more than half inclined to renounce their ministry, and to seek 
for Orders in the Episcopal Church. Some already have had 
the moral courage and independence to do so, while others are 
so chained down by circumstances that they cannot do what 
they would. But the Congregational laity are not so trammel- 
ed. They are beginning to seek for a Communion, the Doc- 
trines, Sacraments, and Ministry of which are pure and primi- 
tive: a Communion that is not given to change, that has a 
divine stability in its constitution, and order in all its arrange- 
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ments. And, therefore, while some of the old orthodox af 


are turning renegades to the faith of their fathers and embrac- 
ing Unitarianism, and while a few are abandoning the plain 
and unattractive worship which their Puritan ancestors intro- 
duced, for the pompous and gorgeous rites of Rome; there 
are multitudes who are going back, like prodigal children, to 
that Church which their forefathers proscribed ; and the ver 
descendants of those who fought side by side with Cromwell, 
and united with him in pulling down the Church in the ruins 
of the State, are now rejoicing in the anthems and offering up 
the devotions of the same bleased Prayer Book that cheered 
the life and made tranquil and triumphant the death of King 
Charles the Martyr. 
These very changes which are occurring all the time in 
New England have their counterpart, already, in the distant 
West. The Presbyterians and Congregationalists, as a body, 
are there trying the same forced measures, the same extrava- 
ee experiments for building themselves up, which their 
rethren at the East resorted to some twenty and thirty years 
0, but which are now discarded. The short and easy method 
of conversion has now its field of fame or infamy in the newly 
settled West. The mountebanks of the pulpit, the clerical 
Thespians who convert God’s altar into a stage, and God’s 
Sanctuary into a theatre, and the pretended preaching of God’s 
Word into a tragi-comedy, nowhere have more crowded and 
more captivated audiences than there. But even there, amon 
the Presbyterians, and Congregationalists, and Baptists, es | 
Methodists, there are many sensible men who are becoming 
sick of this forced and irreverent way of converting sinners. 
So often have they seen wild excitement followed by Lidiueke 
deep interest in religious things by indifference; apparent 
ecstasy in believing by dissolute infidelity ; loud profession by 
a reckless violation of half the Decalogne; that they are begin- 
ning to think there must be something wrong, either in the 
sree or in the doctrine, which tolerates such devices. And 
they are looking around for some ark of refuge, some sweet 
retreat, some heavenly asylum for the cure of souls diseased by sin 
and sorrow, where they may take rest for the remainder of their 
days. And what they are looking for, they find, at last, in the 
bosom of that Church which from childhood up, with heredita- 
animosity, they have hitherto regarded as no better than 
me in disguise. There are multitudes in the West, in the 
cities and towns along the lakes and rivers, and in the seques- 
tered settlements on the prairies and among the woodlands, 
who are fast sundering the film that has so long dimmed and 
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distorted their vision. They are beginning to study the Prayer 
Book, and they find it will bear examination. They go to hear 
our Missionaries, and are surprised to hear such evangelical 
preaching. They meet with our Bishops, and are struck with 
their affability, kindness, and freedom from all pretense. And 
so they take a pew in one of our Churches. They send their 
children to the Sunday School. They read our standard 
authors. They gradually become regular attendants of the 
Sanctuary, and before long, they prove to be the clergyman’s 
best friend, and their attachment to the ways of Zion beconies 
as strong as their prejudices against her were once bitter. This 
is the process which is now going on in the hearts of thousands 
in the West. God speed the work! 

Such is the field to be cultivated ; such are the tares mingled 
with the wheat; such is the harvest even now ready to be 
gathered by the Church. But the Church must send forth men 
willing to stoop and extirpate the weeds; fully able to handle 
the sickle, to bind up the sheaves and gather them into the 

arner, and to thresh out the grain. In short, the Church at 
the West needs men specially fitted for the work. 

She needs a patient clergy: clergy who are not ambitious of 
ape results all at once; clergy who if they cannot report to 
the annual Convention, a large number of the newly confirmed, 
and a vast accession of parish communicants, and a great dis- 
play of arithmetic in the money raised for religious objects, 
are willing to wait for brighter and better times. Clergy, tuo, 
who if the people do not come up to their pecuniary engage- 
ments with their pastor, are willing to suffer a little, to prac- 
tice some self-denial for Zion’s sake; and for the faithful few 
who in every parish do all in their power to sustain and cheer 
their minister. 

The Church at the West needs a conservative clergy : a clergy 
who, while they declare the whole counsel of God ; while they 
thunder forth the terrors, or whisper in angelic accents the 
mercies of the Lord, are, every inch, clergy of the Church; 
are, from head to foot, her gallant champions, and nothing more 
nor less. Nothing more; because they are not prone to preach 
Roman doctrines, or to imitate Romish ceremonies. Nothing 
less; because firmly believing in the Apostolic Succession ; in 
the divinely constituted three-fold Ministry ; in Baptismal Re- 
generation, and in the effectual grace of the Holy Communion 
to all who receive it rightly; they are too honest, for popular- 
ity’s sake, or to gain a few spurious accessions, to go into Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, or Baptist pulpits, or to harangue from 
Dissenting platforms; or to abandon the institutions which the 
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Church in her wisdom has established, for the fantastic and 
motley combinations which display their doubtful triumphs, 
every May, in that American Exeter Hall, the New York Tab- 
ernacle. 

The Church at the West needs, too, an, educated clergy :— 
educated insmind and in manners. Whatever may be done as 
to the restoration of the Primitive Diaconate, it is too late in the 
day to sink the Ministry into a sort of Clerical Militia, for like 
all militia, it is a force not to be depended upon; they are apt 
to disobey orders, and to run at the first fire. It is a system 
which Methodists and Baptists have had the good sense, after 
melancholy experience, to drop. The American Church has 
suffered aiready too much from the want of a thoroughly- 
trained clergy, to be lowering the standard of preparation for 
candidates for Holy Orders. She demands, as a general rule, a 
ripe and varied education at the College and in the Theological 
Seminary, in all who are looking to the Priesthood. It is these 
half-qualified men, whose ambition for high places is in pro- 
portion to their want of fitness for the stations they are aspiring 
after; and who, instead of toiling meekly and patiently in some 
humble parish where their deficiencies would be overlooked by 
the plain and humble people to whom they preach, are yet 
casting furtive glances at city parishes, and are longing to be 
the stars of the hour in metropolitan pulpits. If these men 
will do at the East, they are not wanted at the West. 

For this region, the very flower of our clergy is necessary. 
And by this expression, we do not mean Pols ters who are 
drawing “full houses,” by their oratory ; and who are all the 
rage among those who are chasing after the last new fashion in 
pulpit eloquence ; nor Presbyters who are all the time letting 
the world know they are alive by their petty pamphleteering 
or by their desperate attempts at small authorship ; nor Pres- 
byters who seek to monopolize all the little honors and offices 
which Diocesan Conventions may bestow; nor Presbyters who, 
through nepotism or cousinship, or a desire to tickle the par- 
ishes over which they preside out of a few thousands, or 
through the literary “log-rolling” which is every summer 
practiced by College corporations, rejoice in a D. D. appended 
to their names, like the tail of a kite, to keep it afloat and con- 

-spicuous in the air. Not such as these, do we mean by “the 

ower of the Clergy.” But we mean men of unassuming pi- 
‘ety, of sound learning, and of practical common sense ; men 
who, while making no pretensions to be gentlemen, have yet 
that refinement of the heart, that real gentleness of Christ im- 
planted in their souls, which instinctively germinates and blos- 
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soms forth in the outward deportment and carriage: men so 
ripe, and ready and versatile in theological science and general 
literature, that they can grapple with Intidelity in all its pride 
of intellect, and schism in all its deformity, and Romanism in 
all its diabolical craft and imposture ; and who, in the pulpit 
and out of it, command respect for their Church, for their bfive, 
and for themselves. We alsomean men, who, while meek and 
humble-minded and grateful for all kindnesses shown to them, 
still have such a manly spirit, and such a true independent and 
American heart beating in their bosoms, as not to act the sye- 
ophant to any patron, male or female, however rich and influ- 
ential ; nor to play the jackall to any lion, however shaggy be 
his mane or thunder-like his roar. Mediocrity, laziness, eecen- 
tricity, haughty reserve, or coarse and vulgar familiarity, 
worldly levity or evangelical cant and sanctimoniousness—not 
these should be the characteristics of the founders of our Zion 
in the new and virgin West. The Church to be built up there 
is to last, we trust, until time shall be no more, and it is essen- 
tial that her architects should know well how to lay the stone, 
and to carve the marble, and to poise the arch, and raise high 
in air the tower; and to cement the whole building, from its 
base to its topmost stone, indissolubly together into one chaste 
and majestic temple, admired of men and favored of God. 

The Church in the West throughout its organized Dioceses 
and Missionary territories, requires a wise seed Vhgilen Episco- 
pate. The late Henry Clay, in one of his speeches, made this 
remark respecting the office of the Chief Magistrate of our 
land: “The President of the United States moves in a high and 
glorious sphere.” If this be as true as it certainly is beautiful, 
then does every Prelate of our country move in a sphere still 
more high, still more glorious ; as his words and actions have 
to do with immortal souls and celestial things. Though no 
bright and silvery wings droop from his shoulders, he is an 
Angel of the Church. Angel thoughts should light up his 
mind, angel aspirations should eleyate his bosom. <A sphere 
second to none in importance is that occupied by the Chief 
Overseers of the Western Dioceses. If Bishops, of large and 
comprehensive and statesman-like views, clear and serene jud 
ment ; of quick intuition and prompt decision of character ; if 
Bishops, qualified, like true warriors, not only to take the lead 
in the field, but able, if necessary, to perform the duty of 
the common soldier in the camp or on the march; if 
Bishops, whose very presence has a magical influence at every 
visitation, not to salen but to strengthen the tie between pas- 
tor and people, and who have the boldness to rebuke clerical 
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imprudence and inefficiency, pr laical mischief-making and 
fondness for disturbing the peace of parishes ; if Bishops, who 
will never be suspected of uncanonical absenteeism from the 
— field of duty to which God has called them, and which 
they have solemnly sworn all their lives long to cultivate, and 
who feel that their own personal presence with their clergy and 
laity, the whole year round, is as essential to the growth of 
their Dioceses, as the personal presence of a General is essential 
to the successful campaign of an army—if such Bishops are, 
anywhere, imperatively needed, they are in the broad West. 
They who wear the mitre there, should also be men exempt 
from crotchets; free from all quixotism ; too elevated to indulge 
in petty partialities; too generous to harbor little resentments ; 
the true friends and fathers of all their clergy, the trusted advis- 
ers of their laity. They should be Bishops, whose accomplish- 
ments, whose prudence, whose courage, whose spotless vir- 
tue, and saintly piety, whose untiring watchfulness and cheer- 
ful toils make them to be felt and gladly acknowledged as com- 
manders of the people in the conquest of the Western Canaan. 

The Church at the West needs, likewise, the establishment 
of Episcopal Colleges and Seminaries. To have a faithful min- 
istry there, young men must be trained on the spot, and suited 
to the latitude ; men who will make it through life their home, 
because it is their home; men, all whose tastes, sympathies, 
and affinities, whose very likes and dislikes are associated with 
the West. Besides, it is simply preposterous to rely upon the 
East to supply the West with ministers. The East needs to-day 
more men than she can possibly furnish, and that, to man the 
important posts which the Church is called to occupy. There 
is not an Eastern Diocese which is not essentially missionary 

ound; not one in which the Church might not nearly double 

er strength in a few years. The West, for its own home con- 
sumption, must have its own home supply. The young Col- 
leges and Seminaries of the Church that are already in exist- 
ence must, therefore, be generously fostered. Jubilee College, 
in Illinois, now on a firm footing; Racine College, in Wiscon- 
sin, in vigorous operation under its accomplished and experi- 
enced President ; and Nashotah Institute, of the same Diocese, 
no longer under a cloud of suspicion, but by the character of 
its Professors, and by the number of faithful young men it 
yearly sends forth, living down all reproach, med giving to the 
Church in Wisconsin a progress far in advance of anythin 
attained by any of the newer Dioceses ;—these institutions an 
others still more recent, yet promising—all deserve and demand 
a liberal patronage. The all need sympathy—pecuniary 
sympathy, cape from the East. 
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If, therefore, respectable clergymen are willing to go forth 
from the West to their brethren in the East, as solicitors for the 
cause of Church Education at the West, we implore from coun- 
try rectors and from city rectors, a civil, if not a courteous re- 
ception. We ask them to listen, though it be to a thrice-told 
tale; to listen respectfully even to a very old story, for it is the 
story of Christ and His cause. And they who turn a deaf ear 
to Him and His; they who resort to sham excuses to evade 
g ving or inducing their people to give; they who grieve their 
professional brethren by their frowning looks, or their abrupt 
and snappish speeches, or by forgetfulnes of all the ties of 
Christian affection, and of Church brotherhood, are alike false 
to their Master and false to immortal souls. 

It is easy toshow sympathy for the West in one’s preaching ; 
to make floods of tears ran down the cheeks of one’s auditors, 
by pathos; to get up scenes when large crowds are listening ; 
to seem generous and tender-hearted when the preacher is the 
observed of all observers, and the heard of all hearers ; but 
somehow or other,- it sometimes happens that the preacher’s 
liberality ends with the breath of his lips; and that he who 
last night filled you with a holy indignation against all pecun- 
iary littleness towards Christ and the Institutions of His Church, 
when to-day called upon, out of his fat salary and perquisites, 
to throw in his own mite, or at least to lift his own fittle finger 
to help you on, will give you a flat refusal, and as he almost 
bows you out of his study, seems to say, “ When shall we be 
rid of these perpetual beggars”! Such a reception, not only 
Deacons and Presbyters, but even Bishops, men who have 
hazarded their lives for the Lord Jesus, “in perils by land and 
perils by water,” have sometimes met with from the so-called 
clerical brethren of the East. We know there is another side 
to this story ; of impudent and undeserving importunity on the 
one hand, and of noble generosity on the other. We know, in 
one instance, a proposition has been made to get pecuniary 
assistance at the Feast for a parish at the West, two members of 
which parish were worth at least a half-million each! And 
yet in what we have written above, we have echoed the bitter 
experience of noble and self-denying men, who deserved every 
kind sympathy which Christian charity could give. 

We have only room to say that we belong to the hopeful 
school. Though the great men of the nation seem to be almost 
all dead, anu we look in vain for those who shall take their 
places ; though the land be filled with those who make Patri- 
otism a trade, and Philanthropy a hobby-horse, we do not de- 
spair of the Republic. Nor are we faint-hearted as to the 
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Church. ThatGod Who will direct our country in all its agita- 
tions and turmoils, will also guide the Church, in all her vicissi- 
tudes, to high and glorious destinies. As we have already said, 
the controlling power that will soon rule our land, is in the 
West. The controlling interests and duties, if not the controll- 
ing power of our Church, ere many years shall have passed, 
will be concentrated in the same great Valley. By the emigra- 
tion of old Episcopal families, by the dissemination of the 
Prayer Book, already circulating as fast as it can be printed, 
by the distribution of tracts, by the multiplication of ministers, 
by the consecration of the money of the wealthy to the build- 
ing of churches and the endowment of Colleges; by the keep- 
ing aloof of the clergy from all political and pseudo-benevolent 
schemes, and making the Gospel and the Church which Christ 
instituted, the only true Moral Reformer, Zion will grow there 
as it grows everywhere when truly presented, healthily, stead- 
ily, and securely. 3 

Churchmen of the East! this is no day-dream. Come and 
see for yourselves. Come and ride upon the ocean-like lakes; 
count the lordly steamers that in oriental splendor glide to and 
fro, and the fleets of gallant barques freighted with the choic- 
est treasures of nature, and with their clouds of canvas spread 
to the wind ; or, gather the pebbles of carnelian and agate and 
jasper that lie along their shores. Come and pluck the flowers 
that enamel the prairies; watch the glorious clouds that cur- 
tain the sunrise and sunset. Visit the cities, scarce twenty 
years old, that already count their almost hundred thousand 
inhabitants. Visit the farms and gardens that spread forth, a 
sea of verdure, as far as the eye can reach. Behold the crowds 
of population stretching on to cover the secluded wastes. See 
what elements of strength, what germs of national greatness 
are before you! Survey, too, the spiritual field. See what 
your Chureh and her Bishops, amid ten thousand discourage- 
ments, by the grace of God, have already done for this goodly 
land; and you will go back, as hundreds, the past summer, 
have already gone back, exclaiming. with the Queen of Sheba, 
“ Behold, the half was not told me!” 
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Arr. VIL—THE CHURCH AMONG THE SLAVE-POPULATION 
OF THE SOUTHERN STATES.* 


1. Journals of the Diocesan Conventions of South Carolina, 
1853 and 1854. 

2. Journals of Proceedings of 31st and 32d Annual Conven- 
ventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Georgia. 

8. Journal of the Twenty-third Annual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Alabama. 


Awmone the many questions which have disturbed the peace 
and harmony of the United States, and threatened, at various 
times, the stability of our Union, none has been agitated of a 
character so momentous, so fraught with evil, so liable to pro- 
duce disastrous consequences, as the question of Negro Slavery. 
While, at one extreme of the Union, the more moderate and 
better-informed of the great masses regard the institution as a 
moral and political evil, of which it would be desirable to 
relieve the country; and the more excitable, worse-informed 
and less conscientious, look upon it as an unpardonable crime, 
and a stigma upon the National character, which is to be wiped 
away at all hazards; at the other extreme of the Country, 
while various shades of opinion prevail upon this subject, yet 
all are united in one sentiment, viz: to sustain the institution 
at all risks. Time was, when many persons, in the Southern 
States, admitted that Slavery was a moral evil; for which, 
however, they endeavored to persuade themselves they were 
not to be held accountable, the institution, as they argued, hav- 
ing been fixed upon them by the acts of former generations, 
and become, in process of time, so blended and interwoven in 
all the relations of society, that to eradicate the one, would be 
to destroy the other. Now whether this position was, or was 
not, defensible, yet the agitation of this question has caused the 
subject to be investigated, and the effect of this investigation 
is the opinion now widely prevailing among the Southern peo- 
ple, that Slavery, as it eaists among them, is neither a great 





* The following communication shows in what light a most exciting subject 
is regarded among intelligent and Christian men of the South. As such a state- 
ment, and without endorsing every part of the argument, the Article is com- 
mended to the attention of our readers ; among whom there are entertained on 
this topic, as we know, very diverse, and very decided opinions.—Ep. Cu. Rev. 
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moral, national, nor political evil, but that the institution is a 
wise and benevolent one, and Jas the undoubted sanction of 
Holy-writ. 

So long as the ‘agitation of this question, among our North- 
ern people, was confined to mere demagogues and fanatics, the 
consequences were not of such a nature as to cause any alarm, 
any apprehension of evil; and we confess, that we, in common 
with many others, hoped and believed, that when this bubble 
had had its day and exploded, that we all, North and South, 
would return to our former state of quiet friendship and good 
will towards each other. But when community after commu- 
nity has caught the contagion, one religious denomination after 
another has permitted the discussion of this agitating subject 
to enter or be forced into their Conventions or Associations, it 
is evidence of such deep and fixed impression upon the publi: 
mind, that it is high time the sober, reflecting portion of our 
people, both North and South, arouse Fike asi and look 
around them. 

It was remarked by a distinguished Statesman, whose honesty 
and integrity none doubted, however they might differ from 
him in political opinion, that the strongest he which united 
this Government, were the different religious associations, 
whose members were scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. We have, however, lived to see that in 
more than one of these large and influential Communions, these 
ties have been sundered by the agitation of this very question ; 
and the ‘consequence has, very naturally, been, that hex who 
were united by the nearest ties, who have professed to worshi 
God according to the same forms and ceremonies, and as a Thee 
of brothers, to have been assisting each other in their journey 
heavenward, are now the most bitter in their denunciations of 
each other, and the most irreconcilable enemies. 

Our own branch of the Christian Church has, in the main, 
heretofore been exempt from any participation in the political 
excitements of the day; and the sound, wholesome, and con- 
servative influence of the Church has not only been felt, but 
has frequently been the subject of remark, , acknowledged 
even by those who are not of us. The Clergy, aie. 
have heretofore kept aloof from the growing excitement upon 
the subject of slavery, believing that the institution was sane- 
tioned by the Constitution and laws of the United States, and 
that it was their duty “ to obey the powers that be.”* 








*The great mass of the conservative Clergy of the North have avoided the 
subject of Slavery generally, if not exclusively, on the ground that it is a 
State institution subject to the regulations of municipal law; and a subject 
with which, therefore, we at the North have nothing do.—Epb. Cu. Rev. 
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The public mind atthe North has, heretofore, been poisoned 
by high-wrought fictions and fabulous stories per er the 
Southern slave, and the many hardships and cruelties intlicted 
upon him by his heartless and relentless master. The great 
mass of the people never visit the South and know nothing of 
the institution, except what they learn from those whose busi- 
ness it is to invent all the horrors with which their fruitful 
imaginations teem ; and thus the picture of slavery is drawn. 
Under these circumstances, it is no wonder, that, at the present 
day, characterized as it is by a restless, feverish thirst after 
excitement, a bold, daring, not to say profane spirit of enquiry, 
the effect of this agitation should even be felt in the Chureh. 

To that class of persons who deny that the Constitution, or 
the Word of God, in any manner recognizes or countenances 
slavery, and who refuse obedience to the one or the other, if 
such be the case, who profess to be governed by a higher law, 
and who, in their heated and phrenzied addresses, utter blas- 
phemies too horrible to be repeated, we have not one word -to 
say. But there is another class, and we trust they are numer- 
ous, whose impressions are the result of early associations, of 
education, of a want of proper information upon the subject, 
whose opinions, as yet, are merely abstract, and who, while they ~ 
do not approve of the institution, yet feel no inclination to 
interfere directly with it; to such persons our remarks are 
addressed, and we ask them, for the time, to divest themselves, 
as far as possible, of all prejudice, and to enter with us into an 
examination of this important question. 

Notwithstanding the ideal theory of perfect equality in the 
condition of men, in which certain political writers have in- 
dulged, and which affords so beautiful an introduction to our 
Declaration of Independence, still, all history, both ancierit and 
modern, as well as the individual experience of every one, con- 
vinces us of the entire impossibility, not to say utter absurdity, 
of such a state of society. So long as the present state of 
society exists in this world, a disparity in the condition of men, 
resulting from a different degree of intelligence, of enterprise, 
and a thousand other adventitious causes, may reasonably, nay, 
must be expected to exist. This position being admitted, what 
is the necessary inference? That in all states of society there 
are two classes of persons, the one subservient, at least to some 
extent, to the other. The man of superior intelligence, of 
enterprise, of capital, directs and controls the labor of those 
deficient in these qualities or endowments, and to a great 
degree, reaps the benefit thereof. And although the /egal 
rights of the two may be identical, still it is utterly hopeless for 
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the one to contend with the other, with any prospect of success. 
To this struggle for equality, this contest between labor and 
capital, between animal force and superior intelligence, many 
of the revolutionary movements in society are attributable. 
To this cause may be ascribed the immense emigration from the 
older and more populous countries of the Eastern Continent to 
our more favored land. And yet even here, in this boasted 
land of freedom, of intelligence, of equal rights, how often 
does the upheaving, as it were, of the leone strata of society, 
give sad but too sure indications of the oppressed, yet restless 
condition of the operative who struggles with his employer for 
increased wages and finds how unequal is the contest? Who 
can tell how many families of delicate females and helpless 
children, in our large cities, are dependent almost for their 
very existence upon the sufferance of some millionaire? Who 
can estimate the amount of poverty, suffering, and consequent 
crime, which may be found in the many untrequented streets 
and lanes of our Northern cities? And yet, all this occurs 
where the blight of slavery does not exist. Who among our 
Northern capitalists, who give employment to the many thous- 
ands, by whose labor their already overgrown fortunes are yet 
‘ swelled larger, ever gives a passing thought to the condition, 
moral or religious, of his operatives? Does he follow his 
laborer as he - om his wearied limbs homeward, after a hard 
day’s labor, to inquire whether his situation is comfortable ? 
Does he feel the obligation to provide for the moral or religious 
instruction of his dependents¢ Or is it the case that he cares 
naught for the laborer when his energies are exhausted, his 
strength worn out, and his availability at an end? Alas! We 
fear they too often forget or neglect these things, and in their 
anxiety to pluck the mote out of their brother’s eye, forget the 
beam that is in their own. 

We have taken particular pains to learn something definite 
and reliable as to the condition of the Southern slave. We find 
that the amount of labor required of him is much less than 
that performed by the laboring class of whites ; while from all 
the anxieties of mind, the apprehension as regards the support 
of himself in old and maintenance of his children in 
youth, to which all of us, and our laboring classes in particular, 
are subject, the ee at the South is entirely exempt. Indeed, 
the aged negro, whose strength has been spent in the faithful 
service of his Master’s family, is no ordinary object of interest. 
He is provided not only with all the necessaries of life, but 
many of its luxuries; he is beloved and indulged by his 
Master, respected and revered by his Master’s children and 
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those of even his own color, and spends his declining years in 
luxurious ease. An old family servant is, perhaps, of all peo- 
ple in this world, the most privileged character. And this, we 
are well assured, is no fancy picture, but just such a character 
may be found in almost every Southern family. 

t is frequently urged as an argument against the Slavery of 
the Southern States, that separations take place among families 
of negroes, and that these separations depend upon the mere 
caprice of the Master. Before we notice the guards that are 
thrown around the negro, to prevent the frequent occurrence of 
these separations, let us look around in non-slaveholding com- 
munities and see how many families there are whose members 
are scattered almost to the four quarters of the globe; and 
what causes these separations but necessity, imaginary or real, 
or, at least, the desire to better their condition? How many of 
New England’s sons and daughters, annually, leave the homes 
of their childhood, separate themselves from their parents, 
brothers, sisters, and dearest friends, and launch out to the 
West or South to improve their fortunes? And yet they do 
not regard these separations, the result of a necessity as inexo- 
rable as ever exists in the case of the Southern slave, with any 
great degree of horror. But let us return to the Southern 
slave. In many of the Slave States, a mother and her younger 
children are protected by law against the possibility of separa- 
tion; and even where no such statutory regulations exist, pub- 
lic opinion, stronger and more influential than laws Premwed a4 
protects them. Bee in Louisiana, a sugar producing State, 
where the condition of the slave is generally supposed to be 
worse than in other sections of country, among the earlier acts 
of its Legislature we find an act prohibiting the separation of 
a mother from her young children, and also an act making pro- 
vision for the religious instruction of the slaves. In soni if 
not all the Slave States, the Grand-Juries are specially required 
by law and solemnly sworn to inquire and diligently search 
whether the negro population have been provided with com- 
fortable houses, clothing, and food. The negro is protected in 
his person as strictly as a white man is, and although from the 
very necessity of the case, authority is vested in the master, by 
which proper discipline is secured, yet the master dare not 
inflict any cruel or unusual punishment upon his slave. In the 
course of the present year, in the State of Alabama, an individ- 
ual was sentenced to imprisonment in the State Penitentiary 
for ten years, who had inflicted such injury on his slave as to 
render necessary the atuputation of his es below the knee. 

Throughout the Slave States, the Sabbath is secured to the 

VOL. VIl.—NO. I. 50 
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slave as a day of worship, and the negro, from the rising of the 
sun to its setting, while attending public worship, is as free as 
his master. Indeed, in many of the essentials of comfort, the 
exemption from excessive Tabor, the enjoyment of religious 
privileges, the condition of the Southern negro will compare 
favorably with that of any laboring class in the world. But we 
are told the poor negro is deprived of the benefits of education, 
and that the Word of God is a sealed book to him. Although 
many slaves can read, the teaching of them to dose ¢s pro- 
hibited by law, but this has been done, mainly, if not solely, to 
apovent the evil effects of violent, revolutionary, and incen- 
iary publications, which abolitionists and fanatics have endeav- 
ored to circulate among them. And let these, who insist so 
urgently upon the education of the Southern slave, look at the 
appalling Fist of crime among themselves, where the boast is 
that education is open to all, and endeavor to solve the question 
whether education of the Aead, without that of the cont a 
system so common at the North, tends to promote either the 
temporal hy or the eternal salvation of the recipient. 
Does it make him a better Christian as well as a wiser man ? 
But let us see what our Southern brethren are doing for the 
spiritual welfare of the negro population. Without noticing 
what the members of other Communions have done, let us see 
what our own Church is doing at the South in this matter. 
We have before us the Journals of several Conventions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Dioceses of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama, and from them gather the follow- 
ing facts:—In the Diocese of South Carolina there were 
reported at the Convention of 1853, 


White. Colored, 

Baptismse—Adults,.........+..200000- a ee 206 

“ gail Paps sei SE atetie sa anon 582 
Marriages,...... Pee isecsevuse Sesee 3 BA e's 90 
A Ce eee ee eee 2230 
Children Catechised,................. Pere 821 
Sunday School Scholars,.............- in chedinnate ne 721 

And in 1854, 

Baptisms—Adults,...........0...000 RE Ee ee 191 

ws ST. << 006 ones ten weed ls ss de lashed id: 4 548 
oe GE oe WWs cstccsscedes 102 
Communicants,. ........ccccccccccess SGD i its 2827 
Children Catechised,................. WDDrcuueas sepa 1004 
Sunday School Scholars,............++ ihe ail + aleenadn 1038 


Now we would merely call the attention of our readers to 
the fact that the colored adults, baptized during these two 
years, bear something like a proportion of ten to one of the 
white adults baptized ; that the proportion of colored children 
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baptized is as five to three of the white children baptized ; 
that the number of colored communicants reported in 1853 
nearly equals that of the whites, and in 1854 is actually greater 
by nearly two hundred; that for these two years, the number 
ot colored children catechised is double that of the whites; and 
under the head of marriages, there are reported in 1853 
ninety colored to seventy-seven white, and in 1854, one hun- 
dred and two colored to seventy-six white. Even at the risk of 
being considered tedious, we ask attention to the following 
extracts from the remarks of different clergymen appended to 
their Reports: 

Rev. A. W. Marshall, D. D., says, “The Sunday School for 
white and colored children has been held every Lord’s Day, 
before service in the morning, and that for colored adults and 
children immediately after service in the afternoon.” 

Rev. E. T. Walker says, “ During the months intervening 
from January to July, I held my usual services, both for the 
white and colored portion of the congregation, held weekl 
services upon six plantations for adult negroes, and once a wee 
upon the same plantations instructed the children. By far the 
greatest portion of my time was devoted to the religious instruc- 
tion of the negroes, and had not my health invariably suffered 
under the climate, more could have been done for them.” 

Rev. P. Trapier says, “ Children catechised on thirteen days 
about eight whites; and in the Sunday School, every Sunday, 
average of one hundred and thirty-four colored of all ages, from 
six to sixty.” 

Rev. J. B. Seabrook says, “It is my custom frequently to 
urge the importance of baptism of their children upon the 
parents in the different plantations, to which my labors extend, 
and there are numbers of them brought forward each year to 
receive that Holy rite. I have also at Bluffton, during the 
Summer months, a Sunday School for the servants in the 
Village, which is opened regularly every Sunday afternoon. 
The number of best ne varies from sixty to one hundred.” 

Rev. E. C. Logan says, “ As Missionary, I would report that 
on fourteen plantations under my charge, I have held service 
one past a and thirty-four times, communion administered 
nineteen times, children catechised twenty-nine times, baptized 
five adults and fifty-two children. Communicants, three hun- 
dred and forty-five.” 

Rev. B. Johnson reports, “ Sunday School Scholars eighteen 
whites, seventeen colored; number of communicants ready for 
Confirmation, six white, eighty colored.” 

These extracts might be greatly multiplied, but we do not 
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wish to trespass upon the patience of our readers. One or two 
extracts from the Bishop’s Address to the Convention in 1854, 
and we are done with this Diocese. He says, “a very large 
assembly of colored persons were gathered together, to whom 
the Rev. Mr. Prentiss preached ; after which, I confirmed one 
hundred and twenty-one colored persons. I was forcibly struck 
with the regard and reverence which these servants paid to 
their spiritual instructors, and the cordiality and gratefulness 
with which they received all we spoke unto them.” On 
another occasion he says, “in the afternoon, preached and con- 
firmed ninety-two colored persons ; others, who were ready for 
Confirmation, being detained at home by sickness and the 
inclemency of the weather.” 

In the Diocese of Georgia, where the Church can hardly be 
said to have more than gotten a foothold, besides the colored 
communicants attached to the several parishes, there are sev- 
eral negro missions served by zealous, faithful, self-denying 
ministers, who devote their whole time and all their energies to 
this work. In the Savannah River Mission, Rev. 8. W. Ken- 
nerly, the Missionary, reported to the Convention of 1853, 
“sixty-three adults and sixty-two children baptized, marriages 
fourteen, burials ten, confirmed sixty-nine children, connected 
with the Mission, two hundred.” 

Rev. W. C. Williams, Missionary to the Ogeechee Mission, 
reported to the same Convention, “ Forty-five Baptisms, forty- 
three Confirmed, Communicants ninety, Pupils connected with 
the Mission Schools, two hundred.” 

In the Diocese of Alabama, comparatively a newly settled 
State, where it is “the day of small things” with the Church, 
a considerable degree of attention has been paid to the religious 
instruction of the negroes, and the great drawback to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the work is the scarcity of Ministers. In 
his Address to the Convention of the Diocese of the present 

ear, Bishop Cobbs, in speaking of the service for the negroes 
in St. David’s Church, Dallas County, remarks: 


“In the afternoon, I preached to a crowded congregation of colored persons, 
and Confirmed sixteen of them. In all my ministerial life, I have but seldom 
been more gratified than on this occasion, when I beheld before me a large, 
attentive and decent congregation of colored persons, eagerly listening to the 

reaching of the word. As their voices, in deeply touching tones, rose in the 
Hymns, and Psalms, and Chants of the Church, my whole soul was moved and 
stirred within me, and I felt it was a privilege to carry the Gospel to the poor. 
In this Parish « Sunday School for the colored persons has for many years been 
ht by Mrs. P and her estimable daughters, who, with untiring zeal 

and long-suffering patience, have persevered in this work of labor and love, and 
who have thus effectually aided the Clergyman of the Parish, whose habit 
always has been to preach to the colored people in the afternoon of each Sun. 
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day. The fruit of all these commendable Christian efforts are now beginning to 
oppenr, and I am persuaded that it will be seen and admitted that nowhere is 
there presented to the Church a wider or more promising field for usefulness 
than among the African race.” 


The Committee on the State of the Church, in their Report, 
remark: “The Committee respond with unfeigned satisfaction 
to the repeated suggestions of our revered Bishop in regard to 
the religious instruction of our colored population. Here is a 
vast, and, as experience shows, an encouraging field to be 
entered into and wrought. They know of no Chr which, 
while they bring their own reward in their direct results, would 
at the same time do so much to gain for the Church moral influ- 
ence and power. It is the especial mark of the Church that 
‘ the yom have the Gospel preached to them,’ and our colored 
people are emphatically our poor. When the Church is so 
generally arousing to a sense of her high vocation in this par- 
ticular, they trust that the Clergy and Laity of this Diocese 
will not be wanting. The colored people should be regarded 
as an important part of every Clergyman’s cure.” 

And now, as we honestly believe, the institution of Slavery 
at the South, so far from being the horrible, wicked, barbarous 
state of cruelty, which its enemies represent it, is a state of 
society, where the kindliest relations exist between the master 
and his slave; where nothing but time is needed to Christian- 
ize the whole negro population; where many devoted Clergy- 
men and Laymen of our own Church not only have this matter 
deeply at heart, but are making steady and vigorous exertions 
to effect this object; where the institution is so intimately 
blended in all the ramifications of society, that to intermeddle 
with it would not only seriously endanger the safety of our 
Union, but produce a division in our own Church, and render 
the condition of the negro much worse than it is at present. 
Under all these circumstances, we would say to our brethren of 
the North, and likewise to all that class of persons, to whom 
our remarks are particularly addressed, is it wise or prudent to 
lend aid or countenance, in any manner, to the encouragement 
of the agitation of this question? and are we not bound, by 
every consideration which can operate on us as good citizens, 
as patriots, as good Churchmen, as Christians, to discountenance 
this excitement ? 
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Art. VIIL—BOOK NOTICES. 


A History or tae Artictes or Reuicion, &c. By Caartes Harpwics, M. A. 
Philadelphia, (reprint): H. Hooker, 1852. 8vo. pp. 336. 


One may reasonably doubt whether there has ever been Symbolical works or 
collections known, on which more gratuitous absurdity has been bestowed, than 
our Thirty-Nine Articles. Lord Chatham, and he has been followed by people 
who ought to have known better, called them Calvinistic. Archdeacon po 
as a sort of avatar of Low-and-Slows, High-and-Drys, and Theoretical-Broads, 
declared them to be Articles of Peace; which a Mahometan, who had an eye to 
the main chance, and was willing to hold his tongue, could subscribe as well, 
and as completely ez animo, as anybody. Mr. Newman discovered that they 
could be held simultaneously with all “ Roman Doctrines ;” — much as 
brother Peter found that the “no-fringes” of his fathers’ will meant fringes 
after all. Two inconsiderable sections of the Church, have rather concluded, 
that the Articles and the Prayer-Book are quite in contrariety: only the one 
put the Articles uppermost, and the other the Prayer-Book. eological Neo- 
phytes, who, in order to start with profound views, have read “ Mr. Ward’s 

deal” as the first book in their course, are sorely afflicted by the undogmatic 

form of the Articles. And others, still, not over fond of Creeds and Symbols, 
and liking as many loose ends as possible, are grievously disturbed use 
they are so d atic and scholastic. In short, there has been a wonderful 
confusion of opinions about them; and a wonderful amount of nonsense con- 
cerning them has been ventilated. 

At first view, certainly, all this seems anything but in their favor. One 
might argue, that such confusion could only arise on account of confusion in the 
Articles themselves. And, no doubt, this impression has been left on many 
minds. When, however, we remember that all Creeds and Symbols have on 
the whole received much the same treatment, and that nowhere is this sort of 
impression more conspicuous than in reference to the very Word of Gop itself, 
the impression well may vanish, and the half formed opinion be cast aside. 

Probably the great query that needs to be met, is, that which questions the 
necessity of these Articles. Cui bono? Why not rest content with ‘ae Con- 
stantinopolitan Symbol, which is the Creed of Communion, as the Apostles’ 
Creed is the Creed of Baptism? You demand of the Laity no more, why im- 

anything more on the Clergy? 

And yet there is ample reason for it. And this reason is found in the course 
and progress of Heresy and error. Old Hooker shall speak first. ‘The Chris- 
tian world itself being divided into two grand parts, it appeareth by the 
general view of both, that with matter of heresy the West hath been often and 
much troubled ; but the East part never quiet, till the deluge of misery, wherein 
now they are, overwhelmed them. The chiefest cause whereof, doth seem to 
have lien in the restless wits of the Grecians, evermore proud of their own 
curious and subtile inventions ..... Those grand heretical impieties, there- 
fore, which most highly and immediately touched God and the glorious 
Trinity, were all in a manner the monsters of the East. The West bred fewer 
a great deal, and those commonly of a lower nature, such as more nearly and 
directly concerned man rather than God. The Latins being always to capital 
heresies less inclined, yet unto gross superstition more.”* To the same purpose 
speaks Dr. Schaff, in his learned work on the Apostolic Church :+ though in 
quoting the passage, we must not be understood as expressing an entire agree- 
ment with it. He says: “ Each period of church history is called to unfold and 





* Lib. v, Chap. iii. + Eng. Trans., p. 22. 
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place in a clear light a particular aspect of the doctrines, to counteract a cor- 
responding error, till the whole circle of Christian truth shall have been 
traversed in its natural order.” And even Mr. Palmer of the Magdalen Col- 
lege, in the Latin Pamphlet, designed, we believe, for circulation in Russia, 
takes the same ground. “For the old adversary, after that in the earlier ages 
he had endeavored by innumerable frauds of Heresy to corrupt the Catholie 
Faith concerning Ged, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and after he had passed 
through successively the other Articles of the Creed, has in these last times 
reached that which treats of the Church.” 

The use, and it may indeed be said the necessity of the Articles, rest then on 
an historical ground, and not on any abstract reasoning. Their history there- 
fore is an essential element in, or rather it is the groundwork of, their study. 
Hence the great value of Mr. Hardwick’s Work; which, indeed, in a great 
measure, supersedes the partial labors of Archbishop Lawrence. We regret to 
learn that Dr. Hooker's reprint has not met with that circulation which it so 
justly deserves. Out of a body ef sixteen hundred clergy, enough should have 

een found to buy in an edition of a work like this. It is discreditable to the 
Church that its sale should drag on from year to year, and thus discourage its 
excellent publisher, whose ventures for the Church, in reprinting standard 
works, are beyond praise. Let it no longer be said of him, laudatur et alget. 


Lectures on tue True, tue Beavtirut, AND THE Goop. By M. V. Cousin. Trans- 
lated by O. W. Wight. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1854. 


Cousin must always be a favorite with students of speculative philosophy. 
Scarcely another writer in modern times has exhibited an equal talent for 
attracting all varieties of intellect. The practised thinker vests him for the 
weight of his matter, the logician for the cogency of his reasoning, the mere 
scholar and man of taste, for the clearness, energy, and polish of his style. 
Whatever may be his final place in the list of metaphysicians, whatever the 
character of his future influence, it cannot be doubted that he has done more 
than any cotemporary to revive the love of speculative pursuits ; and especial- 
ly to set young ae” upon the study of the profoundest problems of nature 
and humanity. These Lectures we consider by far the most valuable part of 
his writings. Though when delivered in 1815 and 1821, they excited little 
attention, as compared with later courses, yet they contain Cousin’s most 
elaborate and matured statements on all the topics which from time to time 
employed his fruitful and inquisitive genius. He has himself said that they 
constitute a sort of resumé of his teachings, and present an abridged, but exact 
expression of his convictions on the fendomental points of philosophic science. 
Under the three heads of the True, the Beautiful, the Good, he discusses nearly 
all the more important questions embraced in psychology, westhetics, ethics, nat- 
ral right, and theodicea. 

We have been most interested in the third part of the volume—that devoted 
to an examination of the Good. We read this with especial gratification because 
it throws light on many dark spots in Cousin’s theory, and supplies an unques- 
tionable antidote to the poison of certain dogmas, which he has been supposed 
to teach and defend. e here shows what he means and what he does not 
mean in advocating the notion of a human comprehensibility of the infinite and 
absolute. He here clears his skirts of Pantheism or any tincture of it by rear- 
ing on moral as well as speculative grounds an impassable barrier between the 
divine and the human, God and Nature. He here shows, moreover, that Eclec- 
ticism, instead of exhausting his conception of philosophy, is only one applica- 
tion of the great principle of spiritualism which has ever been the guiding star 
of his intellectual career—a principle “that sustains religious sentiment, sec- 
onds true art, poesy worthy of the name, and a great literature.” Cousin has 

rformed a noble work, in the admirable analysis which he has given in this 
volume of the ultimate ground of moral obligation. His refutation of those 
theories which successively planted the foundations of ethics on interest and 
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sentiment, sympathy and association, is as conclusive as it is luminous. The 
Lectures devoted to this subject may be studied with profit by all teachers 
and thinkers, and yoy | y all cavilers at the groundwork of Christian 
ethics. We are pleased to find in the preface to this volume a tone of thought 
and feeling very different from that which breathes through the opening chapters 
of his History of Philosophy. Instead of again telling us that philosophy 
stoops to raise Religion to higher grades of light and power, or that the rational 
form of truth is nobler than that which appeals to faith: he addresses the 
young men of his country in these words—true as they are eloquent: “ You 
are the seed and hope of the future. We have shown you the principle of our 
evils and their vonany- If you love liberty and your country, shun what has 
destroyed them. Listen not to these superficial spirits who give themselves 
out as profound thinkers, because after Voltaire they have discovered difficul- 
ties in Christianity! Measure your progress in philosophy by your progress 
in tender veneration for the religion of the Gospel.” We record this altered 
tone with the greater pleasure, because of the strictures we felt called upon to 
pronounce some time since in an Article devoted to an examination of his 
writings. 


Tar Poeticat Works or Jonn Mitton. A new Edition with Notes, and Life of 
the Author. By John Mitford. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Company, 
1854. 


This is, on the whole, by far the best edition of Milton’s poetical works now 
before the public. It reflects great credit on the publisher. To speak of Mil- 
ton in the way of criticism is like speaking of a mountain or a sea, that every- 
body has visited. To praise his verse is a needless task. It has taken its place 
among the few immortal things built by the genius of man, and when we ap- 

roach it, we are awed to silence by the historic splendor which shines around 
it, and the hoary grandeur of that consecrating seal which admiring ages 
have stamped upon it. In the sphere of art we feel with Wordsworth, that 
Milton “ was like a star and dwelt apart.” To him belongs the distinction of 
having written the sublimest Epic in all literature. We use the word sublime 
here in its strict, technical sense, as marking the very highest exertion of the 
human intellect on the noblest of themes. Paradise Lost is sublime continu- 
ously, and everywhere. It glows with this attribute, as a furnace kept up to 
a white heat, without intermission and without collapse. With an easy free 
dom the genius of Milton grasped all types of the sublime, from that of passive 
matter and mere physical power, to that of moral energy triumphing over all 
lower forces. If we add to this his marvelous mastery of the harmonies of verse, 
his boundless control over the resources of learning, and his inexhaustible treasu- 
ry of ornament, we have before us an outline of the apparatus with which he 
undertook the creation of Paradise Lost. Happily was it observed by De 
Quincey, that “ Milton is not an author amongst authors, not a poet amongst 
eon but a power amongst powers. If the man had failed, the power would 
ve failed. In that mode of power which he wielded, the function was ex- 
hausted in the man, the poetry was incarnated in the poet.” It is one among 
the strange things in history, that a man of whom such language could be 
justly used, should have been so little heeded or named by his cotemporaries, 
is name is not to be found in the pages of Clarendon. Thurloe speaks of him 
only as a blind old man, who wrote Latin letters. Sir W. Temple does not 
name him, and Baxter him in silence, and even Whitelock mentions him 
only casually. In gazing at Milton’s fame as a poet, we should be glad if we 
were not obliged to look farther. It is impossible, however, to read what he 
left in the department of creative art, without seeing here and there dark 
shadows ts from the errors and heresies which he held and propagated. 
Proud in intellect, daring in purpose, a stern votary of the conscience, whether 


right or wrong, loving truth only as it approves itself at the bar of the under- 
standing, spurning not only the shackles of authority, but even the decent 
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vestments of custom, essentially revolutionary in sympathy, and bent on 

change, we cannot forget, the world will never forget, the dangerous limits to 

which he pushed his inquiries—how in theology he denied the eternal existence 

of the Son—how in morals he defended a plurality of wives, and in politics 

advocated the establishment of a visionary republic. Milton’s thinking in all 

these departments only goes to show that greatness in one sphere of mental ef- 

fort is no guarantee for greatness in others—that splendid as was his faculty of 
invention—grand, solemn, and creative as was his imagination, they did not 

save him from vagaries in speculation, of which an intellect far less powerful 

and erudite might well have been ashamed. 


Tue Compete Poeticat Works or Samvet Rocers: With a Biographical Sketch 
and Notes, Edited by Epes Sargent. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1854. 


It is gratifying to know that a demand was felt for a new edition of the Poet- 
ical works of Rogers. We regard the existence of such a demand as a signifi- 
cant compliment to the public taste, and as showing that the purest models of 
imaginative composition still hold their just supremacy over the common heart, 
even in an age which, beyond most others, has yielded itself to the passionate 
eccentricities of an ambitious and transcendental literature. Nor must we 
fail in this connection to thank the publishers for the admirable edition they 
have just given to the public. Their object was to furnish an edition “in a 
form so handsome that everybody might be pleased to possess it, and so cheap 
that anybody might be able to buy.” To say that they have succeeded, is no 
small praise. 

Samuel Rogers has survived all his cotemporaries. One by one he has seen 
them float away on “that wave that owns no curbing hand.” More than any 
other author, living or dead, has he enjoyed the fruits of his labor. Spared to 
the remarkable age of ninety-one years, he may look out upon his fame asa 
kind of historical reminiseense—a thing separate from himself, a treasure seized 
upon by an admiring posterity. 

As to the kind of influence which his works are destined to exert, it is enough 
to say, that, like Campbell, he never wrote a line which, “dying,” he would 
“wish to blot.’ As to the measure of that influence, we believe it much 
— than is usually conceded. The poetry of Rogers is popular in the 

t sense. At first thought, it may seem to some destitute of the higher attri- 
butes of power, so much so as to be incapable of taking permanent hold on 
the general heart ; and this because it deals in quiet themes, and confines itself 
to that side of life where judgment and taste, rather than passion, bear sway. 
But this is a mistaken view. Rogers will be read for this very reason, in a thou- 
sand homes, to which Byron, the poet of passion, will never gain access. As to 
style, no writer of this, or any past age, has excelled him in exquisite polish 
and graceful elegance: and so we may say of the spotless purity and serene yet 
picturesque beauty of his sentiments. These characteristics constitute him a 
model for the study of the young, while his entire freedom from all straining 
after effect, his tranquil dignity and sober energy, recommend him especially 
to all cultivated minds in the decline of life. In estimating the merit of Rogers, 
it is proper to remember that he borrows nothing from prejudice or innovation. 
He neither copied the fashion of a vanishing age, nor paid court to rising 
novelties. No literary cabal brought him into notice, no conspicuous enemies 
wrote him into celebrity. His fame grew from a healthy root, and was fed 
from the riches of a generous soil,—as such, it will endure with the language in 
which it is enshrined. 


Brownson’s Review: Boston. 


In the July No. of his Review, Mr. Brownson has an article on “ Native 
Americanism,” which is one of the strangest things that Brownson ever wrote: 
and that is saying a great deal. It evidently took the popish leaders all aback. 
His ultra-montanism, treasonable as it was, most of them managed to get along 
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with. But when he came to out-know-nothing the “ Know-Nothings ” them- 
selves, they began to wince. The Baltimore “ Catholic Mirror” utters its 
earnest “displeasure at the wound which he (Mr. B.) has inflicted upon his 
most devoted friends.” 

The Pittsburg Catholic records its “solemn and emphatic protest” against 
Brownson’s statements, and says, “They create uneasiness only on account of 
the quarter from which they come.” 

The following are specimens of Brownson’s article: 

“It is true, that the population of the United States is composed of English, 
Irish, German, French, Scotch, Dutch, Welch, Norwegians, Africans, and Asiat- 
ics, to say nothing of the aborigines; but the population of English origin and 
descent are the predominating class, very nearly as much so as in England itself. 
They were for the United States as a nation first in the field, the original germ 
of the great American people, and they constitute at least three-fourths of 
the white population of the country. They are the original source of Amer- 
ican nationality, the founders of American institutions, and it is through their 
heart that flows the grand and fertilizing current of American life. It is idle 
to deny it, or to be angry with it.” 

“For foreigners to claim as a natural right to be placed on an equal footing 
with natural-born citizens, is entirely to misinterpret American republicanism, 
and to assert that abominable doctrine of the solidarity of peoples, maintained 
by the infamous revolutionists of Europe, and which is incompatible, not only 
with all regular government, but with all national independence.” 

But the funniest part of the scene is yet tocome. The Nestor of Popery, 
seeing how things were working, thought best to write for once in plain Eng- 
lish; and so he sends to the Baltimore “ Catholic Mirror” the following: 

“TI had a motive for what I did, and a motive which I supposed would be 
patent enough to every intelligent Catholic, but it seems that in this I over- 
rated their sagacity, and of course must suffer for my mistake. The end I had 
in view was, | am sure, such as every Catholic who is, and every foreigner 
whe wishes to become a citizen of the Union, would have heartily approved ; 
and believing that I enjoyed the confidence of the Catholic public I felt very 
sure of accomplishing it. But I was mistaken, and by the hastiness and passion 
of my Catholic friends, it has been defeated. 

“But allow me, gentlemen, to conclude by calling your attention to one or 
two facts, which should be known without my telling them. We Catholics are 
in a smal! minority, and the sentiment of the country is strongly anti-Catholic. 
Every measure we oppose as hostile to us, the country will of course favor and 
adopt; and every measure we support as favorable to our interest, it will 
reject. Iam sorry that it is so, bee so it is; and I think that in regard to 
matters which depend on popular votes, and in which we are interested as 
Catholics, the more quiet we keep, the better it will be for us. You ought 
from this to understand me.” 

In other words, he virtually tells these obtuse, blear-eyed papists, that he 
wrote as a Jesuit, and on the Jesuitical principle, (as taught by Sanchez,) that 
“intention governs the quality of the act ;” that he did nov pretend to believe a 
word of what. he was writing; and that the only mistake he made was in 
“ overrating the sagacity” of his readers. Pretty specimens these, of “ Catholic” 
teachers of virtue, morality, and religion! 


“Tue Tyres or Manginn; or, Ethnological Researches, based upon the ancient 
monuments, paintings, sculptures. and crania of Races, and upon their natural, 
geographical, philological, and biblical history. Illustrated by selections from 
the inedited papers of Samuel G. Morton, M. D., and by additional contri- 
butions from Prof. Agassiz, Dr. Usher, and Prof. Patterson. By J. C. Nott, 
M. D., and George R. Gliddon. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 
1854. royal 8vo, 

The Editors, Dr. Nott and Mr. Gliddon, tell us in their Introduction, that 

“Mr. Morton was educated in his youth to regard this doctrine (unity of 
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origin) as a scriptural verity, and he found it accepted as the first proposition 
in existing Ethnology. As such he received it implicitly, and only abandoned 
it when we ee by the force of an irresistible conviction. What he received 
in sincerity he taught in good faith. There can be no doubt that, in the early 
course of 1839, he inculeated the unity doctrine as strongly as ever did Prich- 
ard. But this state of opinion could not long continue undisturbed. . . . . 
It was impossible for Morton, in the prosecution of his labors, to avoid 
these exciting questions. We have his own assurance that he early felt the 
insuperable diffteulties attending the hypothesis of the eommon origin of all 
races. He seems soon to have abandoned, if he ever entertained the notion 
that ordinary physical influence will account for existing diversities, at least 
within the limits of the popular short chronology. There are two ways of 
escaping this difficulty—one, by denying entirely the competency of physical 
cause to produce the effect alledged: and the other to,grant them an indefinite 
period for their operation, as Prichard did in the end with his “ chiliads of 
years” for man’s existence upon the earth. Morton inclined to the other view, 
mainly in consequence of the historical evidence he had accumulated, showing 
the unalterable permanency of the characteristics of races within the limits of 
the human records. But he was slow to hazard the publication of an opinion 
upon a question of so great momeat. He preferred to wait, not only until his 
own conviction became certainty. but until he could adduce the mass of testi- 
mony necessary to convince others. . . . . As it is, he has left no room 
for doubt or cavil, as to his position in the very front of our onward progress 
in anthropology.”—pp. xlv.— 1. Memoir. 

What Dr. Morton did not venture upon in his life time, Nott and Gliddon 
have not scrupled to do after his death. Backed by Agassiz and others, they 
have entered upon a crusade, not only against the Mosaic account of the bags | 
of the human race and the commonly received chronology, but against a 
reverence and respect for the Bible as the Word of God. What confidence is 
due to Mr. Gliddon, the readers of the early Numbers of the Church Review 
will understand, The book before us deserves, and will receive, distinct treat- 
ment in our next number. 


Sunny Meworres or Forergn Lanps. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Tlus- 
trated from Designs by Hammatt Billings. In two vols. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., 1854. 12mo. pp. 326,432. New Haven: S, Babcock. 

One Rev. John Todd proposes a new classification of the human species. He 
says mankind may be divided into three sorts of people: ‘ Saints, Sinners, and 
the Beecher Family.” There is some wit, and some well deserved satire in 
this arrangement. With the motley productions, literary, oratorical, and 
theological, of this family, during the last few years, as materials, it would not 
be difficult for the pencil of a Hogarth to draw some graphic pictures. The 
authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s'Cabin” accepted an invitation from our benevolent 
great-uncles and aunts over the water; and here we have the minutely and 
modestly described record of the ovation. Lords and Ladies, Statesmen and 
philanthropists, Churehmen and Dissenters, poets and historians, men of all 
sorts, and women too, forgot for the nonce the 100,000 chests of the vile poison, 
opium, smuggled into China through British seaports to the tune of forty mill- 
ions of dollars per annum; and forgot, too, the worse than slavish poverty, 
and starvation, and beggary, which fester at the core of their own social sys- 
tem, all this was forgotten in the very unusual homage to “the Beecher 
family.” To be sure, that famous missile, Mrs. Tyler’s Letter, fell like a bomb- 
shell in the midst of our trans-Atlantic sympathizers, and gave to the scene a 
somewhat erocodilish appearance; still, on the whole, the affair evidently 
went off with eclat and effect. Our kind friends across the water, who have 
such a benevolent regard for us, will, we hope, at least be a little sparing of 
their taunts hereafter, because of our foolish fondness for “lionizing” over the 
Dickenses, and Thackerays, and Bremers, who now and then honor us with a 
visit. We confess to the silliness, only we hope not to be told of it hereafter. 
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Nearly a fourth part of the work is occupied with the private Journal of the 
Rev. ©. Beecher; and is noticeable principally for its conceited flippancy, 
and for the evidence it gives of a want of refined taste and high culture. 

On the whole, the volumes, though slovenly written, contain many — 
elever things; and the sketches of notable personages, are often racy an 
amusing. The sentimentalizings of the “‘ Beecher family” in the presence of the 
noble Cathedrals and the works of art on the Continent, however creditable to 
their feelings, contrast strangely with the instincts of the stern old puritan 
race from which they dincvoded As there is always an unwritten, as well as 
¢ written history of everything, so there is a yet unwritten history of “ Uncle 

'om’s Cabin.” 


History or Cusa: Or Notes of a Traveler in the Tropics. Being a Political, 
Historical, and Statistical account of the Island, from its first discovery to 
the present time. By Maturin M. Ballou. Illustrated. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., 1854. 12mo, pp. 230. New Haven, sold by T. H. Pease. 


The early history of the Island—the successive unsuccessful attempts to rev- 
olutionize it, particularly that by General Lopez, with the causes of its failure— 
the present policy of the Spanish Government under British connivance to 
Africanize the Island, with the measures to give effect to that policy—the views 
of the Spaniards and Creoles as to this policy—all these are concisely stated in 
the four first chapters.. The author then enters into a particular description of 
the present condition of the Island, physical, moral, intellectyal, social, and 
religious ; he gives valuable tables showing the resources and capabilities of 
the Island, and argues in favor of its acquisition by the United States; and 
says the number of those who urge this, “at any cost, by any means, not asa 
source of wealth, but as a political necessity, is by no means inconsiderable.” 
Mr. Ballou is a Protestant, and a clever writer. His book will not perhaps 
supersede the able and comprehensive volume by Mr. Richard B. Kimball, enti- 
tled “ Cuba and the Cubans,” which has been until now the chief source of in- 
formation respecting Cuban manners, statistics and affairs, yet it will be sought 
with avidity and read with satisfaction. 

As to the great question, the acquisition of Cuba, it would embroil us ina 
foreign, unnatural and hazardous war; it would cost us a hundred millions, 
when in due time, it will be ready to drop into our hands; it would bring 
within our national Councils a heterogeneous and uncongenial element; it 
would multiply sources of domestic discord; it would injure seriously the pro- 
ductive value of the Southern portion of our Confederacy ; it would open up 
other questions and issues, the ultimate end of which, God only knows. And 
yet this question is to be one of the wires beste nagar demagogues will pull, 
and that with effect, unless the sober thoughts of the country are expressed in 
a manner not to be misunderstood or trifled with. These are our thoughts, not 
as a partisan, or a sectionalist, but as a Christian and a national politician. 


A History or Enatanp, from the first Invasion by the Romans to the accession 
of William and Mary im 1688. By John Lingard, D. D. A new edition, 
as enlarged by Dr. Lingard shortly before his death. In Thirteen Volumes. 
Vol. V and VI. _ Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1853. pp. 359. New 
Haven: 8. Babcock. 


In several respects, Lingard is a model Historian. His arrangement of his 
matter is systematic ; his style is nervous, bold and perspicuous ; and as a work 
for reference it is provided with every facility. The table of contents is full, 
and each item noted has a reference to the page on which it may be found. 
Over each right hand is a title of its contents, the year on which the re- 
corded events occurred, and over each left, the name of the reigning King and 
the current chapter. The chronology is still more definitely marked, by the 
months and days set down in the margin. These two volumes bring the his- 
tery down to the death of Henry VIII. We have not yet come te the discus- 
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sion of the English Reformation, a question however, which he is very careful 
not to meet anywhere on its true grounds. But we have the side blow given 
in the minutely described character of that lascivious monarch. If the merits 
of Romanism and Anglicanism are to be decided by such a test, we are quite 
willing to meet the issue, and to set off Henry against several of the Popes 
under whose tyranny the English Church suffered for hundreds of years. Com- 
pared with fi acon VI, for example, Henry VIII was really a very amiable 
character. Throughout his whole career of lust and cruelty, there was gener- 
ally, at least the form of law; which cannot be said of the unparalleled base- 
ness of that infamous monster, Roderic Borgia. If such amethod of argument 
is impertinent, Papists would do well to remember that fact in the outset, or to 
urge it (as they generally do) upon those whose ignorance may safely be pre- 
sumed upon. 


Sister Acnes: or the Captive Nun. A picture of Convent Life, by a Clergy- 
man’s Widow. New York; Riker, Thorne & Co., 1854. 12mo. pp. 412. 


In speaking of books like the one before us, there is one simple question first 
to be asked. Is there occasion for lifting the veil which hides the secret work- 
ings of the Romish System, and for showing its deformities to the world! Is 
there truth in the representation, and are there reasons why that truth ought, 
to betold? We are not in the habit of being frightened at bugbears; but we 
do know that there has been for years, in the English Church and our own, a 
class of disguised and open Romanizers who have deserved to be exposed and 
denounced.. There has ea by this same class of men, a false glitter thrown 
over the corruptions, moral, doctrinal, and disciplinary, of Popery. The Zn- 
glish Churchman, pretty good authority in such a matter, lately said, “ We re- 
peat what we said last week, that there are churches in which a sound Anglican 
Churchman must be conscious of Romanizing, if he has eyes and ears. There are 
men whose look and movement in Church instantly proclaim them Romanizers, 
beyond all doubt, though it be difficult or impossible to define, or wa a notion 
of the look or the movement, except by imitating. But overt acts—palpable ad- 
ditions to the laws and usages of the English Church—are seldom wanting in 
such quarters.” We do not hesitate to say that the same game has been played in 
our own Church; and that there has been a leniency towards these traitors and 
apostates which is now as mortifying us it was ill-timed. Hence, for all these 
reasons, we welcome the book before us. It scatters as the sun the mist, the 
romance from the inner life of these dark dungeons ; and exhibits the disappoint- 
ment, the wretchedness, the intense worldliuess, which hopelessly groaas within 
those walls; as well as the cool, calculating cruelty, there perpetrated. The 
story is told with delicacy of sentiment, and an air of truthfulness. 


Karnarine Asnton. By the author of Amy Herbert, ete. ete. In two vols, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1854. pp. 367, 351. New Haven: Durrie 
& Peck. 


Among the female writers of modern religious fiction, Miss Sewell probably 
stands first in well-earned reputation. In her knowledge of the mainsprings, 
the secret influences, which move society, and in the art of making prominent 
the strong individualities of personal character, she is without a rival in her 
own sphere. This her latest work will not diminish the estimation in which 
she isheld. Katharine Ashton, the heroine of the story, and who is taken from 
the middle class in life, with all her social disadvantages, is an exumple of the 
greatesi worth of moral character. Col. Forbes, the selfish, cold hearted, dic- 
tatorial, scheming, ambitious politician, and who finds his way into Parlia- 
ment at last by his skillful maneuvering, has his portrait well drawn. His 
noble wife too, true hearted and gentle, but unappreciated, and finally the vie- 
tim of his neglect, she is a prominent character. Other personages appear 
more or less distinctly in the story. There is less of the religious, and more 
of the worldly element in the development of this plot, than in some of her 
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previous works, but the lesson of “ true wisdom,” is taught at the last with the 
greatest beauty and effect. This story is particularly attractive, for the insight 
which it gives into the real character of English society in its various grades. 
We doubt not, thousands visit England, and return with less knowledge of En- 
glish character, among high and low, rich and poor, than may be gathered 
from these volumes. There is now and then a page where the thread of the 
story is drawn out almost to the yawning point, but the writer always rallies 
again in interest, and she keeps us along with her to the end. 


Poems, Pays anp Essays or Oxitver Gotnsmitu, with a Critical Dissertation 
on his Poetry. By John Aikin, M. D., and an Introductory Essay, by H. 
T. Tuckerman. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1854. 12mo. pp. 580. 
New Haven: S. Babeock. 


In every respect this edition of Goldsmith’s Poems and Essays deserves com- 
mendation. Dr. Aikin’s Memoirs of Goldsmith is more valuable than his Essay 
on his Poetry ; and the Introduction by Mr. Tuckerman is genially and finel 
written. The publishers are public benefactors, as well for multiplying pa | 
books, as for the tasteful manner of the execution. Our national literature 
needs just the moulding influence of such writers as Goldsmith, and esy ecially 
gthe writers of the “ Young America” school should be put to the penance of 
reading him through once a year. 


Detia Reticione Discrprrna e Rirt Sacrt della Curesa Anericana; Opuscolo di 
Cosino Vescovo di Durham. Coll’ aggiunta dialeuni brevi argoménti intorno 
alla Fede Cattolica ed alla Riforma Anglicana, tratti dagli scritti di Lancel- 
otto Andrewes, Giuello, Beveregio, Bullo Vescovi e Giacomo Io. Re. In calee 
Catechismo della Chiesa Anglicana. Edito per Federico Meyrick, A. M., So- 
cio del Coll. della SS. Trinita in Oxford. Oxford: Printed for the Editor at 
the University Press. London: J. H. Parker, 377 Strand. Paris: Hector 
Bossange, 25, Quai Voltaire. Turin: G. Biava, Via Carlo Alberto. Leipsig: 
Fried. Fleischer. 


The object of this little work will be seen by referring to the Letter of the 
Rey. Frederick Meyrick, in the April No. of the Church Review. It contains a 
translation into Italian of selections from the writings of Bishops Cosin, An- 
drews, Jewell, Beveridge, and Bull. These extracts treat of the religion, disci- 
pline, and rites of the English Church, to which are added some short argu- 
ments concerning the Catholic Faith, and the English Reformation. Appended 
is also a translation into Italian of the Church Catechism. It is admirably 
prepared for the purpose it was intended. It ought to be scattered broadcast 
all over southern Europe. The noble work in which our English brethren 
have taken the lead has awakened, as we know, a wide and deep interest in 
this country. From a Circular recently issued, we learn that “ The Associa- 
tion for making Known upon the Continent the Principles of the Anglican 
Church” has been now one year in existence. During this time it has brought 
out three publications. Of the first of these, about 800, of the second, 500, 
and of the last, 300 have at present left the Bookseller’s shop. It is caleula- 
ted that about 150 of the first, 100 of the second, and 50 of the third have re- 
mained in the hands of residents in England, and that the rest have been car- 
ried abroad. There are already depéts of the Association’s publications at Ox- 
ford, London, Paris, Leipsig, Turin, Genoa, and Gibraltar. By means of tray- 
elers and residents, they have been begun to be distributed more or less in 
Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Malta, Belgium, Germany, North and South 
America, Canada, and the Mauritius. 

There are already a considerable number of cash subscriptions, varying in 
amount from one pound and less, to ten pounds. If any of our own subscribers 
desire to aid in this enterprise, we shall - happy to remit moneys for them, or 
to furnish more particular information. 
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Tux Grory or Curist: Jlustrated in His Character and History, Including the 
Last Things of His Mediatorial Government. By Gardiner Spring. New 
York: M. W. Dodd, 1864. In two vols. 12mo. pp. 301, 312. New Haven: 
F. T. Jarman. 


This work has been sent to us by the publisher, and we have no disposition 
to pass it by. Its author is a venerable and eminent Presbyterian Minister in 
New York City, who has long occupied an important position, and exerted a 
commanding influence in that denomination. By his own large and intelligent 
congregation he is regarded with great reverence. In doctrine, he is decidedly 
Calvinistic. His age of writing is marked by great simplicity, clearness, and 
force; intelleciually, he is evidently a man of large and symmetrical propor- 
tions. His power, however, consists not in these alone; but in the entire con- 
secration of his gifts to his Master’s service. The depth as well as oer of 
his religious fervor appears on every page. Christ’s prophetic, priestly and re- 
gal works, past, present and future, are the lofty themes of his pen in these 
volumes. In the second volume he incidentally, but forcibly, exposes some of 
the fallacies of the modern Millenarian theory. The exhibition of so much of 
a power which is not of this world, only proves how mischievous to Christ’s 
cause, and how injurious to its progress, that must be which estranges such 
men from each other. 


Notes or 4 Tazotocicat Srupent. By James Mason Hoppin. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co., 1854, 12mo, pp. 256. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 

These “ Notes” are little more than the jottings of the author in his visit to 
places in the Old World, memorable in the history of Christianity, the Arts 
and Literature. The style of this author is stilted, stiff, and inflated, often 
abounding in inelegancies. In its religious tone, the book reflects the popular 
religionism of the day, but is little in harmony with the taste of a true Church- 
man. Here are a few specimens of his magniloquence: “judgment trump ;” 
“ God-created energy ;” “ God-piercing prayer ;” “ Stupendous footsteps sound- 
ing through eternity ;” “ eternal diapason of triumphing Love ;” “ the current- 
like, sweeping, ascending, sphery strains of Beethoven, as if they were the 
weaving harmonies of the stars;” é&e., de. All of this will of course be pro- 
nounced very splendid, by the Gilfillan and Headley school; but it is due to 
the cause of a pure American Literature, to puncture such tumid rhetoric thor- 
oughly. 


Tue CLoser Companion ; or Manual of Prayer: Consisting of topics and brief 
Forms of Prayer designed to assist Christians in their Devotions. With an 
Introduction, By Albert Barnes. Fourth edition. New York: M. W. Dodd, 
1854. 12mo. pp. 306. New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 


Here we have a curiosity. A large volume of Forms of Prayer for the 
Closet,—prepared by a Presbyterian—commended by Albert Barnes, and al- 
ready out in a Fourth Edition! Verily, if the Presbyterians cannot get alon 
in the Closet without prescribed forms, (where of course they are least of al 
needed), how long will it be before they will be glad to use them in public? 
but so it is; one bitter pamphlet after another against Forms of Prayer, and 
yet edition after edition of Forms of Prayer ‘oy om for their own use! and 
that too in the Closet! All this is a sign of the times. 


Russta. Translated from the French of the Marquis De Custine. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1854. 12mo, pp. 499. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The author went to Russia in 1839, to find arguments in favor of despotism, 
and against representative and constitutional governments. He seems to have 
returned quite satisfied with the French Chambers and Louis Phillipe. Custine 
is a genuine Frenchman ; vivacious, garrulous, and opinionative ; always a 
his bearings from Paris in social matters, and of course not wanting in hatre 
for England. But then all this was in 1839; and now we find the despot of 
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France and the constitutional monarch of England leagued for the grandest 
campaign of modern times. And yet Custine is an agreeable writer and trav- 
eler ; and in elegance of style, and graceful sentiment, and evidence of high 
moral culture, we know of no French traveler who surpasses him since the 
pages of Madame Chateaubriand. The work attracted much attention on its 
appearance in 1842; and is perhaps the best we have on the genius and char- 
acter of the Russians. Custine is a thorough papist, but yet of the moderate 
school of Bossuet. 


A PopuLar Account or THE Ancient Eeyptians. Revised and abridged from his 
laroer Work, By Sir J. Gardiner Wilkinson, D.C. L., F.R.S., de. In two 
vols. Illustrated with five hundred wood cuts. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1854. 12mo, pp. 419,436. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This abridgment is made from the larger work of the author, which was 
first published in two octavo volumes. It is sufficient to say that the abridg- 
ment has been made by the author himself, who has done so much to nary 
ize the wonderful discovery of Champollion. It also contains the results of his 
later visit to Egypt ; and valuable observations, comparing the habits and arts 
of the Egyptians with other ancient nations, and also remarks on the imitation 
of natural objects for ornamental purposes; respecting which, some exceeding- 
ly silly and utilitarian notions seem to be coming into vogue among the En- 

lish. He gives also a very copious Index, which in such a work is almost in- 
ispensable. A few years ago, the publication of these volumes would have 
almost marked an era in book-making. 


Tae Western Wortp Revisirev. By the Rev. Henry Caswall, M. A., Vicar of 
Figheldean ; author of “ America and the American Church,” “ Scotland and 
the Scottish Church,” &e. Oxford: J. H. Parker, 1854. 12mo. pp. 351. 


Mr. Caswall was one of the deputation which was sent last year, by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, to the American Board of Missions, to 
attend its triennial meeting at New York. Nearly one half of his volume is 
taken up with matters specially pertaining to the deputation, public meetings, 
é&c., and also with an account of the meeting of the New York Diocesan Con- 
vention, and of the General Convention, both of which were then in session. 
He also extended his journey Southwardly, as far as to Washington, and West- 
wardly to Indiana; and he gives in his brief Journal his impressions of the 
country through which he traveled, and especially of the condition of the 
Chureb, It is a little amusing to notice the readiness with which he applies 
his scale of comparative Churchmanship to the prominent men of the Ameri- 
ean Church; and we venture to doubt whether the assistant Bishop of 
Connecticut, with all his zealous activity, ever set himself to seek a very thor- 
ough acquaintance with all the 60,000 Churchmen who are scattered over some 
5000 square miles. The book however must be exceedingly valuable to such of 
our English brethren as take any interest in the practical workings of the 
Church on this side of the Atlantic; and it is especially so to us as embodying 
in permanent form, a reliable history of the first great movement towards a 
visible union between the two Churches, Such a union, with all its bearings, 
is better appreciated here than in England. They know less of us than we of 
them; they are hampered with traditionary Erastianism, here the current of 
the Church’s life flows free as the mountain air; there, the influence of caste, 
and old associations tend to repress that ever watchful interest, which our his- 
tory and our position naturally excite in the breast of the American Church- 
man. We are glad to notice that Mr. Caswall has had the good sense to rid 
himself of every trace of Cockneyism, and to speak of this country fairly and 
honestly ; _— for doing so we see that he has been snubbed & a certain 
= of the English Church press. He will probably survive the infliction. 

are many really noble men in the English Church worthy to be revered, 
and whom we can afford to trust in the perilous future. 
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Sanpwicu Istanp Notes. By a Haolé. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1854. 
12mo. pp. 493. New Haven : T. H. Pease. 

Who this “*haolé” is we do not know. But his book is valuable, and just 
now quite a desirable addition. to our sources of information concerning this 
important group of Islands. The physical features of the islands, climate, soil, 
productions, &c., &e., are particularly described; as also the Missionary ope- 
rations and their results; and the present condition and prospects of the peo- 

le. His account of the moral condition of the native population is far less 

vorable than that usually given, and especially by the Missionaries. He says 
there is a darker shade to the picture, which they never see, and dark, horribly 
dark indeed it is. The work is profusely illustrated with neat engravings. 


Orr-Hanp Taxtnes ; or, Crayon Sketches of the Noticeable Men of our Age. By 
George W. Bungay. Embellished with 20 portraits on steel. New York: De- 
witt & Davenport, 1854. 12mo. pp. 408. New Haven: D.C. Mitchell. 


There is a curiosity universally felt to know even the most minute particu- 
lars in the history of those whose reputation or worth, has interested us. We 
wish to know how they look and talked, and lived, their likes and dislikes, é&e. 
&e. This microscopic view is the claim of Boswell’s book; although we laugh 
at, and feel a contempt for its author. The “Crayon-Sketches” before us dis- 
appoint us. The taste that would select these as the “ Noticeable Men of the 
Age,” is, of course, incompetent to sketch closely the few persons in the list in 
whom we feel any special interest. 


Tae Orator’s Tovcustone; or, Eloguence Simplified. Embracing a Compre- 
hensive System of Instruction for the improvement of the voice, and for ad- 
vancement in the general Art of Public Speaking. By Huau McQurzen. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1854. 12mo. pp. 327. New Haven: T. H. 
Pease. 

The title of this book is unfortunate. We looked in the work for the severe 
detaigs of the laborious Art of Elocution, for a system comprising and illustra- 
ting those pains-taking, patient labors by which, and by which alone, with the 
rarest exceptions, eminence in oratory is to be, or ever has been attained. The 
book is rather a collection of hints and suggestions on public speaking, and 
especially at the Bar and before secular bodies. In this aspect the work ap- 
pears to us of decided value, and particularly that it continually sets the 
student upon a train of inquiry as to the various methods by which the orator 
may hope to win success. In the Church, and among Candidates for Orders, 
there is no department of instruction more neglected. In importance it yields 
precedence only to orthodoxy. We are not quite ready to deny that it does 
yield to this. 


Foorrrints or Famous Men. Designed as Incitements to Intellectual Industry. 
By Joun G. Epcar. With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
12mo. pp. 369. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


A fine book for children, who are always more strongly incited by example 
than precept. The persons selected as subjects are well chosen, and the brief 
sketches are neatly written. 


Tsovents anp Tarnes at Home anp Asroap. By Exmv Bourrirt, with a Me- 
moir by Mary Howrrr. 12mo. pp. 364. Boston; Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Mr. Burritt, a native of New Britain, Conn., is one of the most remarkable 
men of the day; and his brief, but well-written Memoir, by Mary Howitt, is 
the best thing in this volume. From being a common blacksmith, he evineed 
a strong thirst for the acquisition of languages, and at the age of twenty-six 
years we find him spending eleven hours a day over his anvil, and yet master- 
ing French, Hebrew, Syriac, Danish, Bohemian, Polish, and several branches of 
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Physical Science. Like other self-educated men, he seems to be somewhat 
given to hobbies, but they are always on the side of philanthropy. The volume 
contains a great number of fragmentary Essays, mostly of a sophomorical and 
common-place character. 


Twenty Years iN THE Puiwiprrves. Translated from the French of Pavut P. ve 
La Grroniere, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. ‘12mo. pp. 372. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1854. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

The following sketch of the Author’s life will prepare the reader to under- 
stand the Book :—“ M. de la Gironiere, at the age of twenty years, was a sur- 
geon on board a French vessel trading to Manilla. The crew were attacked b 
the Indian inhabitants, and narrowly escaped massacre. They made their 
escape with difficulty, leaving the young surgeon behind in a state of total des- 
titution. By the exercise of his professional skill he acquired a fortune, mar- 
ried a Spanish heiress, and finally established himself upon a distant estate, 
where he gathered about him a tribe of the natives, to whom he became ruler 
and lawgiver. The book is so full of adventure, that we might be tempted to 
incredulity, were it not that the truth of many of his strange incidents is at- 
tested by the incidental statements of European and American naval officers, 
who were familiar with the proceedings of the self-inaugurated monarch. His 
narrative is, moreover, replete with an endless variety of curious and valuable 
information, and throws much light on a state of society of which, in this 
western world, we usually have but the faintest conceptions.” 


Lecenps anp Recorps. Chiefly Historical. By ©. B. Tayler, Author of the 
“ Records of a Good Man’s Life,” ete., ete. New York: Stanford & Swords, 
1854. 12mo. pp. 314. New Haven: G. B. Bassett & Co. 

These Legends and Records are exceedingly fragmentary; yet they are 
written with great spirit, and in the Author’s best style. The Earl of Straf- 
ford, The Lady Lisle, The Lady Russel, Ann of Cleves, Anecdote of George the 
Third, «&c., are titles of some of the papers. 


eo 
Ministertne Curtpren: A Tale Dedicated to Childhood. New York: Riker, 
Thorn & Co., 1854. 12mo. pp. 415. 
A reprint of an English story, well adapted to interest children, and to en- 
gage’them not only in giving, but doing, in Christian charity for Christ’s sake. 


Leaturr Srockixe anv Sitx; or, Hunter John Myers and his Times. A story 
of the Valley of Virginia. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1854. 12mo. 
pp. 408. New Haven: T. H, Pease. 

This story has in it enough of individuality and dramatic power to secure 
readers among the lovers of fiction. 


History or Pyrravs. By Jacob Abbott. With Engravings. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1854. 18mo. pp. 304. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

Mr. Abbott, in popularizing the lives of the heroes of antiquity, has not at- 
tempted to separate myth from fact ; a work for which neither his literary 
attainments nor habits at all qualify him. Indeed, the excessive credulity (his- 
torical Christianity always excepted) of the Abbott family, has vendeoet their 
writings justly liable to suspicion. But in the we | of rendering attractive, by 
throwing a picturesque beauty over subjects like that treated in these volumes, 
he has perhaps not an equal, certainly not a superior. 


Martin Merrivate: His Mark. By Paul Creyton. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 

& Co,, 1854. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 

Paul Creyton already ranks as one of the very best of our writers of fiction. 
He grows better and better as he advances. He has great versatility of talent: 
In quaintness, humor, delicacy, power of delineation, he shows resources of no 
ee et The present story is published in numbers, and is handsomely 
illustra’ 
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Uran anp tHe Mormons. The History, Government, Doctrines, Customs, and 
eee of the Latter Day Saints, from personal observation during a siz 
months’ residence at Great Salt Lake City. by Benjamin G. Ferris, late Secre- 
tary of Utah Territory. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1854. 12mo. p. 347. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

In every respect this is a most important and timely book. Mr. Ferris says, 

“ As the Great Basin is the greatest physical, so its inhabitants may be said to 

be the greatest moral, curiosity of the New World.” But they are more than 

a curiosity. They area moral monster. They are a cancer upon the body 

politic ; which, sooner or later, will demand scientific treatment; and which, 

even now, stands in a little closer relation, and involves a little more of mutual 
anon and responsibilities to the other members of that body, than we 
think either perfectly safe or altogether agreeable. The author of this volume 
was sent out as Secretary of the Utah ema He resided in the Valley of 
the Great Salt Lake for six months, including the severe winter of 1852-3, dur- 
ing which time he was completely shut out from the rest of the world, and had 
ample opportunities to examine the customs and institutions of the eccentric 
people, who claim to be the chosen saints of the “ Latter Days.” He describes 
the physical characteristics of the Valley with minuteness ; but devotes special 
attention to the history of this deluded and abandoned sect ; their Bible, origin, 
migrations, doctrines, and religious and civil institutions, His disclosures of 
the abominable licentiousness and frightful effect on population of their polyg- 
amy; and his account of the despotism, and downright villainy, and cold- 
blooded cruelty perpetrated by its secret societies, deserve to be widely read. 

The whole subject, though a loathsome one, is abundantly suggestive ; and is 

ene which sooner or later will have to be met. Mr. Ferris seems to be com- 

petent to the work which he has undertaken, and to be altogether reliable. 


Hareer’s Statistica, Gazerreer or THE Wortp: With special reference to the 
United States and British America. By J. Calvin Smith. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1854. Nos. I, II, III, iV. 8vo. New Haven: T. H. Pease, 
This work is to be issued in ten numbers, and will comprise in all about 1800 

pages, with seven new maps, and will form one large royal octavo volume. We 

are glad to see that the Harpers have undertaken this much-needed publication. 

The Gazetteers published lately seem to have been got u by professional book- 

makers, and, so far as this country is concerned, to be little more than hasty 

and superficial compilations from old Gazetteers, with the assistance of the late 
census. After comparing the work of the Messrs. Harpers, as far as issued, 
with Colton’s Gazetteer, and others within our reach, we have reason to be- 
lieve that a great want of the times is about to be supplied. We advise those 
who are looking for a really good Universal Gazetteer, specially adapted to the 
waats of our own country, to select the work before us in preference to any 
thing which has hitherto appeared. The descriptions of places and other items 
of importance appear to have been derived from reliable and the most modern 
sources, and the statistics are given, in many cases, as late as the year 1854. 


Some Objections to the Episcopal Church Considered and Answered. Charleston, 

8. C. 1854. 

Some Objections to the Episcopal Church Reconsidered, and others stated. Macon, 

Ga. 1854. 

The first of these pamphlets is by the Rev. Mr. Shanklin, a clergyman of the 
Church, and the second is by a Rev. Mr. Breck, a Presbyterian. In tone, tem- 
per, and fairness of statement, the contrast between them is striking. We are 
quite willing to leave Mr. Breck in the hands of the gentleman whom he has 
wantonly attacked. We conclude that the Church in Georgia is making pro- 
gress. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Hopkins’ Letter on the True Church Principles of Restoration 

to the Episcopal Office. Burlington, Vt., 1854. 8vo. pp. 89. 

Into the discussion of this question, so important both in the principles in- 
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volved, and in its personal application, we shall not here enter. But in either 
aspect of the question, no person interested should fail to read, and to read 
carefully, this able pamphlet. Until the principles of Canon Law are more 
thoroughly appreciated, and more formally recognized by the Church, we see 
no other alternative than special legislation, and, as the result, personal ani- 
mosities and perpetual bickerings. : 

We ought to ad, Bishop Hopkins’ Letter is in reply tc a tractate of a dis- 
tinguished layman, whose name is not publicly given. And so also is the fol- 
lowing pamphios We regret the discussion, Loterer necessary it may seem. 


Bishop Meade’s Second Pamphlet on the Case of Bishop H. U. Onderdonk, Win- 
chester. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Soorr’s Repvusiication or Biackwoop anp THE Brrrish Quarrerty Reviews. 
New York: 79 Fulton Street. 


Periodical literature long since became in Great Britain an estate of the 
realm ; and if it is apparently less formidable now than when the long guns of 
the London Quarterly and Blackwood used to boom over the Island in 
the early days of their power, it is only because the Reviews have adjusted 
themselves in their clearly defined position, and men have learned to brace 
themselves accordingly. In the August number of the North British is an 
Article on the Morality of British Statesmen, under the edge of which Disraeli 
will wince, if he is not shielded as by the mail of a rhinoceros, 


Lirrett’s Livine Ace. Boston. 


Littell sips honey from the flowers of every field, and the taste of that person 
must be fastidious, who does not always find something which pleases. 


The Bishop of Quebec’s Ordination Sermon, Trinity Church, New York City, 
July 2, 1852. 


Bishop Doane’s Eighth Triennial Charge. Grace Church, Newark, May 31, 1852. 
Bishop Doane’s Fourth of July Address at Burlington College, 1854, 


Bishop Mellvaine’s Consecration Sermon, in St. John’s, Cincinnati, Feb. 9, 
1854. 


Bishop Lee’s Third Charge at the opening of the Convention, 1854. 


Rev. Mr. Washburn’s Sermon on the Deposition of Bishop Ives, at Poitsville, 
Pa. An able and valuable pamphlet, and worthy of preservation. 


Rev. Dr. Arnett’s Sermon at the opening of the Convention of the Diocese of 
Wisconsin, June 14, 1854. 


Rev. Mr. Matson’s Address before the House of Convocation of Hobart Free 
College, July 19, 1854. 


Rev. J. B. Campbell’s Sermon at the fourth Anniversary of the Church Home, 
Charleston, June 11th, 1854. 


Diocesan Missionary Society of Pennsylvania ; Reports, &c. &e. May 17, 1854. 


Register of the College of St. James, Washington Co., Maryland. In all the de- 
partments, 15 instructors and 130 students. 


Report of Trinity Church School, New Haven, Ct. 


Register of the Hall of St. James the Less, Philadelphia. Rey. A. Ten Broeck, 
tor, with several assistants. 





A Vindication of Four Laymen. Trenton, N. J., 1854. 8vo. pp. 222. 
Catalogue, &c., of the Female Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
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The Two Views of Episcopacy, Old and New. Philadelphia, 1854. 


An elaborate attempt to prove that Episcopacy is not a matter worth con- 
tending about, pro or con; and that those a 0 think and act differently, are 
really fighting a mere man of straw. The Presbyterians, we see, are delighted 
with the pamphlet. The Romish Metropolitan responds Amen to it, and well 
it may. is is its language over the treachery to the Catholic principles of 
the English Reformation : 

“He really does not leave the Anglicans a place to stand upon. He proves 
from the history, the ritual, the hymns, canons and legislation of the Church 
itself, and from the recorded opinions of its founders, that the exclusive valid- 
ity of Episcopal orders is not one of its doctrines, but that non-Episcopal Lu- 
therans, Calvinists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Dutch Reformed, Huguenots, &c., form, together with the Protestant Episco- 
een, one vast Catholic-Protestant, visible church, in which Timothy Dwight, 

ames Montgomery, John Wesley, Philip Doddridge, &c., &c., are shining 
lights, just as much as Heber, White, Hobart, Miller, Griswold, and Bedell. 
Not satisfied with this, which refutes the first principle of the Anglo-Catholics, 
he proves that if that principle holds, they themselves are placed in schism by 
it, as the Moravian Episcopacy was here before them.” 

Why do not the writers of such pamphlets see that their labors are simply 
suicidal? Well may the Church exclaim, “Save me from my friends!” 


LR RRR RR rr eee 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 


Murray, London, has published a History of Latin Christianity, by Hen 
Hart Milman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s. We learn that “the whole ec | 
will, when complete, extend from the first doubtful beginnings of Latin Chris- 
tianity at the end of the second century, to the age immediately preceding that 
of Luther—that of the great councils for the reformation of the Church at Basle 
and Constance; and close with the pontificate of Nicholas V, (1447-1455). The 
three volumes already published close with the reign of Celestine III, the last 
Pope in the twelfth ge and the immediate predecessor of the great Inno- 
cent III. The object and plan of the work will be best described in the 
author’s own words:— 

“My aim has been to write a history, not a succession of dissertations on 
history; to give, with as much life and reality as I have been able, the result, 
not the process of inquiry. This, where almost every event, every character, 
every opinion, has been the subject of long, intricate, too often hostile contro- 
versy, was a task of no slight difficulty. Where the conflicting authorities 
have seemed to be nearly baManced, I have sometimes, but rarely, admitted 
them into the text, not desiring to speak with certainty, where certainty ap- 
peared unattainable ; in general I have reserved such discussions, when inevit- 
able, for the notes. . . I have studied compression and condensation, rather 
than fulness and copiousness, simply in order to bring the work within reason- 
able compass.” - 


The Clerical Journal says,—“ Among the late publications of the Irish press, 
is the Rev. Robert King’s book on the ‘Primacy of Armagh,’ It exhibits ri 
scholarship, and great knowledge of early Irish ecclesiastical history. Hi 
Church History of Ireland established his reputation as one of the greatest of 
living Irish antiquaries ; while his book on Titus manifested his great patristic 
learning and proiyand knowledge of Holy Scripture. It is with the deepest re- 
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et that we have heard he intends wee to leave Ireland, and emigrate to 

ustralia or America. The bishops of our Church should not allow such a man 
to go forth as an exile from the land of his birth—a land whose language, 
literature, and history, he is so thoroughly versed in. Some provision should 
be made to enable him to prosecute those studies which have aleeady shed such 
a lustre on his name.” 


“A sum of £1200 sterling, annually, allotted by Government for the purpose 
of literary pensions, has this year been bestowed as follows: £100 a year to 
Sir Francis Head; £100 to Mrs. Moir, widow of ‘ Delta,’ of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine; £100 to Alaric A. Watts; £100 to Dr. Hincks, antiquarian; £100 to 
daughters of Joseph Tucker, a surveyor in the navy, (not known in literature ;) 
£80 to Rev. Wm. Hickey, ‘Martin Doyle;’ £100 to widow of Sir Harris 
Nicoles; £50 to widow of Dr. Glen, missionary; £100 to widow of Oliver 
Lang, surveyor in navy, (not known in literature); £50 to widow and daugh- 
ters of Joseph Train, antiquarian ; £80 to daughters of Dr. Maegillioray, natural- 
ist; £50 to widow of James Hogg, ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’ £40 to da:.ghter of 
James Kenny, periodical literature; and £50 to Mrs. Lee, widow of Bewditch, 
the African traveler.” 


“Caroline Bowles, widow of the poet Southey, died at Buckland, near Lym- 
ington, on the 20th July.” She bequeathed a great number of Southey’s letters 
to Rev. Mr. Warter, Southey’s son-in-law, and Editor of “The Doctor.” 


Valuable unpublished MSS. of Coleridge are said to be in the hands of a Mr. 
Green. We may judge of their value, when of a portion of them only, Cole- 
ridge himself wrote, in 1821, calling it his “Great Work :”—* Of this work, 
ete., the result must finally be revolution of all that has been called Philosophy 
or Metaphysics in England and France since the era of the commencing pre- 
dominance of the mechanical system at the restoration of our second Charles, 
and with the present fashionable views, not only of religion, morals, and poli- 
tics, but even of the modern physics and physiology.” 


Important decision in the House of Lords on American Copyrights. The fol- 
lowing correspondence explains itself :— 
“12 Paternoster Row, 
“‘ Lonpon, August 4, 1854. t 
“Gentlemen: We beg to inform you that by to-day’s mail we have sent to 
me a number of the Zimes newspaper, giving on page 11, under ‘ Appeals, 
ouse of Lords, Jeffreys vs. Boorsey,’ the long expected decision of the highest 
legal authorities of the realm on copyright of foreign books in England. The 
question whether a foreigner can hold a copyright in this country or not is 
now definitely settled. You will see from meatanket the case that he cannot. 
It is competent now for any person in this country to print any American 
books, forthcoming ones and alt those which have, so to say, become vested 
property in this country. The consequence of the decision will be a grand 
scramble, several of the cheap publishing firms having already intimated their 
intention of publishing all the works of Longfellow, Bancroft, Prescott, 
Beecher, Stowe, Hitchcock, &c., &e. 
“ Yours truly, 
“Trusyer & Co. 
“ Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.” 


“The Encyclopedia Britannica. Eighth edition. Vols. I and II. Edin- 
burgh: A. and ©. Black.” The Clerical Journal says:-—“ Both by reputation 
and in fact this Encyclopedia marks the progress of knowledge. Each new 
edition fairly reflects that which mind has amassed to the period of its issue. 
The first au of the new edition is, as usual, occupied wilh mediation dis- 
sertations; and herein we find many of the old writers, and, of course, all the 
topics whose solid treatment won our favor for this work in earlier years. 
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With the exception of Dugald Stewart’s essay on the ‘ Progress of Metaphysical 
and Ethical Philosophy,’ these dissertations are no longer what they were. 
Subsequent progress is fully and ably reported; but in mental science the 
changes are so few and unimportant as to cause little variation from the 
original treatise. The novel feature of the volume is, however, the addition of 

a paper by the Most Rev. Archbishop Whately. This is a ‘General View of 
_ the Progress and Corruptions of Christianity.’ So important do we deem this 
dissertation, as a history of Christianity, that we have devoted a separate 
article to it in another portion of the present number of the Ciericat JouRNAL. 
We cannot omit even frien to pronounce it a masterpiece of ecelesiastical his- 
tory, and a great accession to the work in which it finds so appropriate a place. 
The second volume fairly initiates the work of the Encyclopedia. Numerous 
articles in the classification tempt us to stop; but we must be content to re- 
mark generally that, in every instance, the article is rewritten, and the know- 
ledge on each subject brought down to the latest experience. A guarantee of 
accuracy and responsibility is assured by affixing the initials of the writers. 
The volume consists of 840 large pages, and it ends with ‘Anatomy.’ The 
printing and paper of the edition are very superior; woodcuts are liberally in- 
troduced; and it promises to be the most complete, as it certainly will be the 
cheapest, work of reference for all who desire to glean information, and to con- 
firm what they have already obtained. Certainly, no private library will be 
complete without it.” We add, that the April number of the Westminster Re- 
view has a venomous attack upon this paper of Archbishop Whately. 

Rivingtons, London, have published the 6th edition of The Christian Life; a 
Memoir of Sacred Verse. By Robert Montgomery, M. A., Author of “ The Om- 
nipresence of the Deity.” 

Deighton, Cambridge, has published “A Treatise on the Episcopate of the 
Ante-Nicene Church, (with especial reference to the early position of the Ro- 
man See.) By the Rev. George M. Gorham, B. A.” This is said to be a good 
work, and to be a masterly refutation of the pretended superiority of the 
Bishop of Rome in the Ante-Nicene period. 

Murray, London, has published a “ History of the Christian Church, to the 
Pontificate of Gregory the Great, A. D. 590. Intended for general readers as 
well as for Students in Theology. By James Craigie Robertson, M. A., Vicar 
of Bekesbourne, in the Diocese of Canterbury.” From what we hear of this 
work we think it must prove valuable. It is high time that English Church- 
men were not left to the learned speculations of such writers as Neander and 
Chevalier Bunsen. There must be vast capabilities in the English Church 
lying dormant for learned labors of this gort. 

J. W. Barker, London, has just published “ The Institutes of Justinian. With 
English Introduction, Translation, and Notes, by Thomas Collett Sandars, M. A., 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford.” Mr. Sanders’ chief sources of information 
are the Commentaries of Ortolan, Ducaunoy, Puchta, and Wamkenig. Hitherto 
the English have been behind both the Americans and French in works on 
Civil Jurisprudence. 
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Place. 


St. Mark’s, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
St. Sylvanus’, Nashotah, Wis. 
Trinity, New York City. 
Christ, Alexandria, Va. 
Christ, Gardiner, Maine. 
Trinity, New York City. 
Chapel, St. James’, Coll Md. 
Chapel, St. James’, Coll Md. 
Trinity, New York City. 
Christ, Alexandria, Va. 
Christ, Middletown, Conn. 

St. Johns’, York, Penn. 

St. Sylvanus, Nashotah, Wis. 
Trinity, New York City. 

St. Mark’s, Cape Palmas, W. Af. 
Trinity, New Fork City. 
Christ, Elizabethtown, N. J. 
St. Paul’s, Burlington, Vt. 
Christ, Alexandria, Va. 

St. John’s, La Fayette, Ind. 
Christ, Alexandria, Va. 
Epiphany, Cavalla, W. Africa. 
Trinity, New York City. 
Trinity, New York City. 
Trinity, New York City. 
Epiphany, Cavalla, W. Africa. 
St. Sylvanus’, Nashotah, Wis. 
Trinity, New York City. 
Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Christ, Alexandria, Va, 
Trinity, New York City. 

St. Mary’s, Manhattanville, N.Y. 
Trinity, New York City. 
Christ, Alexandria, Va. 
Trinity, New York City. 
Trinity, New York City. 
Christ, Alexandria, Va. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. 
Albert, C. H. Potter, June 16, 
Brainerd, L. D. * Kemper, June 11, 
Brown, J. H. H. Wainwright, July 2, 
Brown, W. C. Meade, July 14, 
Chadwell, W. 8S. Burgess, July 16, 
Clark, J. 8. Wainwright, July 2, 
Coit, J. H. Whittingham, June 11, 
Colburn, E. A. Whittingham, July 2, 
Cooper, Edmund, Wainwright, July 2, 
Dashiell, T. G. Meade, July 14, 
De Koven, Jas. Williams, Aug. 6, 
Eccleston, J. C. Potter, Aug. 22, 
Edmunds, ©. C. Kemper, June 11, 
Edson, Wm. B. Wainwright, July 2, 
Gibson, G. W. (Col’d) Payne, Jan. 15, 
Hodges, I. 8. B. Wainwright, July 2, 
Hoffman, C. F. Doane, July 14, 
Hopkins, T. A. Hopkins, July 16, 
Howard, C. R. Meade, July 14, 
Hudson, A. J. M. Upfold, June 15, 
Hutcheson, J. F. Meade, July 14, 
Jones, C. F. (Col’d) Payne, Apr. 16, 
Knight, C. F. Wainwright, July 2, 
Livingston,Jno. R. Jr. Wainwright, July 2, 
Ludlum, N. F. Wainwright, July 2, 
Minor, J. M. (Col’d) Payne, Apr. 16, 
Morrison, P. B. Kemper, June 11, 
Morton, Jas., Jr. Wainwright, July 2, 
Neff, Peter, Jr. Mellvaine, July 30, 
Newman, L. C. Meade, July 14, 
Parker, Stevens, Wainwright, July 2, 
Pearson, R. T. Wainwright, July 31, 
Phillips, Wm. E. Wainwright, July 2, 
Powell, J. D. Meade, July 14, 
Ray, Wm. P. Wainwright, July 2, 
Richey, Thos. Wainwright, July 2, 
Rodman, E. M. Meade, July 14, 
Russell, A. T. (Col’d) Payne, Feb. 15, 


Epiphany, Cavalla, W. Africa. 
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Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Sams, J. 8. Meade, July 14, Christ, Alexandria, Va. 
Shaver, Daniel, Upfold, June 11, St. Sylvanus’, Nashotah, Wis. 
Smedes, J. E. C. Wainwright, July 2, Trinity, New York City. 
Stirling, W. A. Wainwright, July 2, Trinity, New York City. 
Thrall, G. E. Meade, July 14, Chrisf, Alexandria, Va. 
Walden, T. Wainwright, July 2, Trinity, New York City. 
Warner, Geo. K. Whittingham, Aug. 13, St. Peter’s, Baltimore, Ma. 
Waterbury, J. H. Wainwright, July 2, Trinity, New York City. 
Wellman, M. H. Wainwright, July 2, Trinity, New York City. 
PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Carter, Wm. H. Wainwright, July 2, Trinity, New York City. 
“ Clarkson, A. V. Wainwright, July 2, Trinity, New York City. 


“ Dashiell, J. M. Whittingham, June 11, Chapel, St. James’ Coll, Md. 


“ Douglass, Wm. K. Williams, July 238, St.John’s, Warehouse Point,Ct. 

“ Knight, F. La F. Whittingham, St. Stephen’s, North Sassafras 
Parish, Md. 

“ Lowry, R. Wainwright, June 11, St. Paul’s, Troy, N. Y. 

“ Neely, H. A. DeLancey, June 18, Trinity, Utica, W. N. Y. 

“ Peck, E. M. Wainwright, July 2, Trinity, New York City. 

“ Philson, Jas. Greene, July 80, St. Andrew’s, Jackson, Miss. 

“ Rally, W. B. Mclivaine, Aug. 80, Christ, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“ Russell, A. F. Payne, Feb. 15, Epiphany, Cavalla, W. Africa. 

“ Seely, N. J. Wainwright, June 11, St. Paul’s, Troy, N. Y. 


REMOVALS. 





Name. To Church. Place. 
Rev. Armstrong, Wm. D. D. Zion, Urbana, Md. 
“ Bours, W. W. St. James’, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“ Flagg, E. O. St. Paul’s, Paterson, N. J. 
“ Harlow, W. D. Nativity, Maysville, Ky. 
** Norwood, Wm. D. D. Christ, Georgetown, D. C. 
“ Pierce, H. N. Trinity, New Orleans, La. 
“ Pise, David, St. Peter’s, Columbia, Tenn. 
“ Preston, Wm. Christ, Bridgeport, Conn. 
“ Swope, C. E. Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
“ Van Ingen, J. V., D. D. Christ, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
« Webb, B. C. Trinity, Abbeville, S. C. 
CONSECRATIONS. 

Church. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Christ, Wainwright, June 30, New York City. 
Grace, DeLancey, June 15, Waterville, W. N. Y. 
Grace, Potter, Aug. 2,: Honesdale, Penn. 

St. Andrew’s, Potter, June 23, Mantua, Penn. 

St. James’, Polk, June 12, Alexandria, La. 

St. Luke’s, Whittingham, July 20, Wye, Queen Ann Co., Md. 
St. Mary’s, Doane, Aug. 10, Burlington, N. J. 

St. Michael’s, Whittingham, July 13, Reistertown, Md. 

St. Peter’s, Whittingham, June 6, Ellicott’s Mills, Md. 
Trinity, Upfold, June 22, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Zion, ainwright, June 28, New York City. 

Zion, Wainwright, July 24, Greenburgh, N. Y. 
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OBITUARY. 


The Rev. Narnan B. Bureess died on Monday, Feb. 20th, in Utica, New York, 
at the advanced age of 82. Mr. Burgess was a native of Connecticut, and 
spent the earlier years of his ministry in that Diocese. He was born on the 
14th of September, 1771, at Woodbury, received his literary and theological 
education in that school of the prophets, the Episcopal Academy at Cheshire, 
was ordained Deacon in that village, on the 18th of January, 1801, by Bisho 
Jarvis, and subsequently in the same place, and from the same Prelate, took 
Priest’s Orders on the 18th of April, 1802. He labored at different times in 
various parts of the Diocese; at Guilford, Glastenbury, Poquetannock, and 
elsewhere. He removed from Connecticut in the year 1835, to the Diocese of 
Western New York, where in several parishes he was faithful to the duties of 
his calling, as Missionary and Pastor. For several years past, the infirmities of 
old age have incapacitated him for the oversight of a parish, or for any of the 
active labors of the ministry, but he continued to cherish a lively interest in 
the welfare of the Church, and to attend with uniform regularity upon her 
ordinary services. His end was calm and peaceful, unaccompanied by any 
special suffering, and cheered by the consolations and hopes of our most holy 
religion. His funeral was attended on the 28d ult., from Grace Church of 
which he was a member. All the Clergy of the city were present, and acted 
as pall bearers. The funeral service was read by the Rev. Dr. Proal and the 
Rey. Mr. Perry, and an address appropriate to the occasion was pronounced 
by the Rector of the Parish. 


Drep at La Porte, Indiana, very suddenly, of Cholera, on the 8th of June, 
Rev. Witt1am Watson Nixes, aged 58 years. 


Diep, in Detroit, on the 24th of July, of Cholera, the Rev. Cuartes Fox, Ree- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Gross Isle, Michigan. 


Diep, at Maumee City. Ohio, Aug. 2d, the Rev. Marx Ricnarp Jukes. He 
also died of Cholera. His parishioners say that he was the victim of a too 
unselfish devotion to the duties of his office—visiting the sick, burying the 
dead, and preaching when he was too ill to do so without imminent peril. But 
he felt it was his duty, and was of that zealous, God-trusting nature that made 
him think too little of his own safety, so that he might finish his course with 
joy. He was a native of England, but had resided some years in Canada West, 

ring the character of a faithful, earnest, intelligent Christian layman. 
In 1852 and 8, he was ordained Deacon and Presbyter in the diocese of Ohio. 
All of his brief ministry was spent as diocesan missionary, in the parish of St. 
Paul’s, Maumee city. The Bishop of the Diocese bestows upon him the tribute 
of being an earnest, zealous, preacher of the Gospel, and a pure-minded man. 


Diep, at Eyre Rectory, on Sunday, Aug. 20th, after a short and severe ill- 
ness, the Rev. Janes Rawson, D. D., Rector of Hungar’s Parish, Northampton 
County, Virginia, in the forty-second year of his age, leaving a wife and two 
children to deplore his loss. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. Dr. T. W. Corr, of Hartford, Conn., has accepted a call to the Ree- 
torship of St. Paul’s Church, Troy, N. Y. It is understood that the Rev. Dr. 
Coit will still retain his connection with the Divinity School in Connecticut, 
located at Middletown. 


Sr. Luxe’s Hosprrat, New York City.—On Saturday, May 6th, Bishop Wain- 
wright laid the corner-stone of the new institution. After appropriate exer- 
cises Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg read an address, principally descriptive of the build- 
ing to be erected. 
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He said: The dimensions of the ground are, 200 feet on the Fifth avenue, 
and 300 on Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth streets. The whole front of the build- 
ing, looking to the south, will be 280 feet, leaving an open ground for trees, 
shrubbery, walks, &c. Depth of the chapel, 88 feet. Depth of wings, 66 feet. 
The material will be brick, but will be so treated by the architect as to ensure 
a good effect. The Managers have gone to no outlay, in mere architectural or- 
nament—relying for — beauty of structure on symmetry and proportion— 
which they are sure will be such that the hospital will present no unsightly 
object among the buildings likely to grace this part of the City. There will be 
four principal wards, besides other lesser ones, affording room for 200 beds, al- 
lowing to each a space of seven feet by nine, exclusive of the alley. The wards 
fourteen feet high, have windows on each side, opening immediately to the light 
and air. Ventilation was the chief matter of attention on the part of the 
building committee. The architect is Mr. John W. Ritch. The estimated cost, 
at the present rates of building, including furniture, &c., is about $150,000. 
The managers have not yet secured the whole of that amount, and they are re- 
solved on no account to incur debt. They will therefore proceed with the 
erection of two-thirds of the building as planned, in the confidence that when 
that much is done they will have the means of completing the whole; of this 
there should be no doubt. The doors of the Hospital, the speaker said, so far 
as he was concerned, would be open to the sick and needy who sought admis- 
sion, irrespective of nation, creed, sect, color or name. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. Tuomas O. Larxry, of San Francisco, has made a donation to Bishop Kr, 
of 640 acres of land for an Episcopal College. The Bishop has selected a site 
for it in the Sonora Valley, 30 miles from San Francisco, and an application is to 
be made to the Legislature for a charter of the proposed institution, under the 
name of the “Trinity College of Larkin.” It is anticipated that it will be lib- 
erally encouraged by donations from other quarters. 


At a late Diocesan Convention, Bishop Kip was affectionately received ; and 
a Constitution was adopted conforming to the government and authority of the 
Church in the United States. 


An InrerestiIne CorresponpEnce.—At the recent sitting of the North Caroli- 
na Diocesan Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, a letter was re- 
ceived from Rev. Dr. Forbes, of St. Ann’s (Roman Catholic) Church, in New 
York, offering to refund the money which the late Bishop Ives received from 
the Diocese just before his departure for Europe. This letter was referredto a 
Committee, and a reply was ordered to be sent to Dr. Forbes, saying that the 
Convention makes no demand for the money, but that Mr. Haight, its Treasur- 
er, is authorized to receive all sums belonging to the Diocese. 


IOWA. 


At the late Convention of this Diocese at Davenport, on the 21st of May, the 
Rev. Heyry W. Lee, D. D., Rector of St. Luke’s, Rochester, was elected Bishop. 
A protest has been made on the ground of the want of the requisite number of 
clergymen to elect a Bishop. Whatever canonical informalities there may 
have been in this case, the Standing Committees of sixteen of the Dioceses have 
already confirmed the election, on the ground that similar objections were 
ruled out in the case of the Florida election. 


Bisnor or Wisconsin.—The Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, D. D., Missionary 
Bishop of the Northwest, has been unanimously elected Bishop of Wisconsin, 
by the Diocesan Convention, June 14th. He still retains, and will exercise 
Missionary Episeopal jurisdiction in Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas. Few 
men in the Church have labored more efficiently than this noble veteran, or 
have better realized, in modern times, the ideal of a Bishop of the primitive 
stamp. 
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Wituiam anp Mary Cottece.—We learn from the papers that the resignation 
by Bishop Johns of the Presidency of William and Mary College, was accepted 
by the Board of Visitors at their late meeting, with resolutions expressive of 
their regret, and of thanks for his past exertions and services. Professor Ben- 
— T. Ewell, who has proved himself eminently qualified for such a post, has 

en unanimously elected. President. 


THE CHURCH LAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE WEST. 


The following enterprise recently started, is one of rare promise to the West 
if it is worked well. It is simple in its plan, sensible and feasible. It promi- 
ses to do the very same thing for the Church in the West, which the venerable 
Propagation Society, a century ago, did for various portions of the East. We 
give the Appeal entire. Persons interested in the movement may address 
either of the Corresponding Secretaries. 

“ At a conference of anumber of Clergymen and Laymen of the Church held 
during a recent excursion on the Upper Mississippi, it was determined that the 
Church needs and must have now lots and lands in and about all the growing 
towns of our great Western World, for the erection at a suitable time hereafter, 
of Churches and Parsonages. Locations must be secured now, whilst the price 
of lands is comparatively low, and held by trustees until the organization of 
parishes, and then deeded over to the respective vestries. And there are at 
present many liberal Churchmen at the East, who own large tracts of land at 
the West, and some of these tracts lie just where flourishing towns will soon 
spring up; the owners are willing to donate portions of such tracts to the 

1urch as soon as Trustees are legally competent to hold property for the ben- 
efit of the Church. It was determined— 

Ist, That the operations of this association should extend to Iowa, Minnesv- 
ta, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

2d, That the sum of $10,000 be raised immediately, (and if possible in sums 
of $500 each from twenty persons) for the purpose of purchasing lands and 
town lots under the direction of the trustees. 

$d, That donations of lands and lots in these five States and Territories for 
Church purposes, be solicited from all Churchmen holding property therein. 

4th, That the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, Rev. H. W. Lee, D. D., Robert B. 
Minturn of New York, Edwin H. Sheldon of Chicago, and John A. Dix of New 
York, be incorporated as Trustees of ‘The Church Land Association of the 
West,’ and proceed at once to take steps for the raising of $10,000. 

Who will help in this good work? Do you not know some laymen of your 
acquaintance who owns land in the West? Go to him at once and interest him 
in this needful work. There is no one thing on which, humanly speaking, the 
existence and the progress of the Church in the West so much depends, as on 
the procurement now of lands and lots, as set forth in the statement. 

One gentleman has already pledged himself for $500 if $10,000 is raised--are 
there not others who will do the same? 

Any communications on business may be addressed to either of the Secreta- 
ries, ‘ Any donations in money should be sent at once to the Treasurer.” 


OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH LAND ASSOCIATION, 


Pres.—Right Rev. J. Kemper, D. D., Missionary Bishop of the North West. 

Vice Presidents. —Rey. Henry W. Lee, D. D., Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. J. Van 
Ingen, D. D., St. Paul, Minnesota; Rev. W. H. Lewis, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Treaswrer.—Robert Minturn, Esq., New York. 

Corresponding Secretaries.—Fo: the West—Rev. W. A. Smallwood, D. D., 
Chicago. For the East—Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, New Haven. 

Recording Seeretary and Conservator of Documents.—Rev. Robert H. Clark- 
son, Chicago, Illinois. 

Trustees.—Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, D. D.; Rev. Henry W. Lee, D. D.; Rob- 
ert B. Minturn; W. Aspinwall; John A. Dix; Edwin H. Sheldon. 


* 
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CHURCH EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT. 


Though among the smallest of the American Dioceses in territorial extent, 
Connecticut promises to be second to none in the great work of Christian Edu- 
cation. From the time of the appointment of her first Bishop in 1784, the con- 
secration of sound learning to the cause of Christ and the Church has never 
been lost sight of by Connecticut Churchmen. It was not, however, until 
1823, and not until afer repeated refusals, that the Charter of a Church College 
was obtained of a Connecticut Legislature: and even then only upon conditions, 
and under circumstances which are a sad commentary upon the spirit of the 
“Sons of the Pilgrims.” For the establishment and early successful career of 
Trinity Cottece, the Church are indebted to the energy, the perseverance, the 
rare wisdom, and the ripe scholarship of our venerable Senior Bishop: it is a 
debt which the Church can never pay ; and the College will stand through all 
time his proudest, noblest monument. The College is already ably manned; 
one new Professorship has been recently endowed, and the establishment of 
another is contemplated. Every department of the most thorough education 
is represented, and Trinity Cottece will at no distant day be known as a lead- 
ing Church College of the country. Its President, the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, is 
proving himself not only a most thorough scholar and a hard worker, but a 
gentleman of comprehensive and Catholic views; above that clannish, con- 
tracted littleness which so often dwarfs young institutions of learning; and we 
believe is resolved and calculated to carry on the College to high distinction. 
It speaks well for him, that of the last Senior Class, (the largest ever graduated 
—more than thirty,) nearly one half will become Candidates for Holy Orders, 

Next to the College, and hardly second to it in importance, is the new 
“ Berketey Divinity Scnoot,” at Middletown. As yet, it is little more than 
in a formal condition. But a liberal Charter has been secured; nearly seventy 
thousand dollars are understood to be already pledged to its establishment ; its 
position is central, and its grounds healthful and highly beautiful. In this new 
project, so nobly undertaken, we see the promise of a great work to be done for 
Curist and the Church. Even in the name of this School there is a charm. If 
the pure spirit of that sainted man, the noble Bishop of Cloyne, hovers amid 
the ents of his early days, it will rejoice as it sees the one great object of its 
earthly life, at last in process of accomplishment. And thus his alms and 
prayers, not fruitlessly, have gone up as a memorial before Gop. 

We hardly need say, that the new Divinity School, as it is indebted to the 
indomitable energy and perseverance of Bishop Williams for its existence, so 
it is to be under his immediate.supervision. From his ripe and varied scholar- 
ship, and his past experience, and effective labors in the work of Christian 
Education, the success of the Institution may be confidently anticipated. 

After the College and the Divinity School, should be mentioned a number of 
private Seminaries, of a high character and ofa distinctly Church influence. 
Among these are the venerable “ Episcopal Academy,” at Cheshire, under the 
Rev. Mr. Ballard; the “ Rectory School” of the Rev. Mr. Everest at Hamden ; 
the distinguished School for Young Ladies, under the Misses Edwards, at New 
Haven; and the well-known a successful Ladies’ Seminary of the Misses 
Drapers at Hartford. All these Schools are, we believe, patronized nearly to 
the fall extent of their accommodations. There are also a number of other 
Schools of a similar character, less known, but doing the same work. In sev- 
eral parishes, Parochial Schools are also established ; and in others, Schools in 
which Church influence is predominant. 

When it is remembered, that Connecticut has the most munificent Common 
School Fund in the country, nearly sufficient to educate all the children of the 
State gratuitously, as also what the natural influence of that Fund is upon the 
Church ; and bearing in mind the overshadowing influence of Yale College, it 
will be seen that the Churchmen of Connecticut have not been altogether un- 
mindful of their duties. 
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REAL NUMBER OF ROMANISTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


How many there are, is a question about which the Romanists themselves 
seem to know nothing. The Metropolitan Roman Catholic Almanac for 1854, 
published at Baltimore, reports 1,728,600 people, (men, women, and children,) 
who profess the Romish faith. Archbishop Hughes, who is in the habit of deal- 
ing in large figures where Romanism is the subject, supposes the number to be 
— millions and a half, while Bishop O’Connor places his estimate at four 
millions ! 

The real truth in this matter is, that nobody knows, or can know, definitely, 
anything on the subject. Thousands have formally renounced Popery who 
once believed in it. Many more thousands were never more than nominal 
Romanists in the Old World, and now are not even that. Great numbers 
among them are silently and unconsciously drifting away from the system 
under the influence of our free institutions, without believing in anything. 
This is especially true of their young men. And yet it must be acknowledged 
that great numbers, the Irish females particularly, still cling to Popery with 
tenacity. The influence of caste, which their priests are striving by ever 
means to perpetuate, contributes to this most powerfully. With the Frene 
and German Papists, however, the Romish religion sits loosely upon them. 
And, besides national prejudices, traditionary recollections, the strong influence 
of race and blood, must inevitably prevent the fusion of these even nominal 
Romanists as one great united Papal hierarchy in this country. The leading 
minds of Popery see this, though they do not openly acknowledge it. 


Retative Srreneta or tHe Parists.—The following statistics we take from 
a sermon by Rev. I. J. Henderson, of New Orleans: 

“ With what success have the Papists met in our land? Maryland was ori- 
ginally settled by them. Until the year 1820, Florida was as completely theirs 
as Cuba is at present. In Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and all the territory 
west of the Mississippi, they held the ground, and had a golden opportunity of 
laying broad and deep their foundations. But in which of these States have 
they now a predominant control? In Maryland, there are but 65 Papal 
eburches, while there are 800 Protestant. Of 152 in Florida, only 5 belong to 
the Pope. Of 278 in Louisiana, only 55. Of 134 in Texas, only 13. For the 
last fifty years, Papal immigrants have landed on our shores by millions. There 
have also been monthly importations of ecclesiastics, whe now number 7 arch- 
bishops, 33 bishops, and 1,754 priests. These have started and kept in oper- 
ation, 20 colleges, 20 theological seminaries, 120 female academies, and 23 
weekly, 1 monthly, 1 quarterly, and 2 annual periodicals. When they blow a 
trumpet before them, and proclaim the vast scale of their accessions and agen- 
cies, we instinctively tremble. But when the blast has ceased, we take breath, 
and ask what have these aliens and. their portentous appliances accomplished ? 
How much have they gained on the Protestants? What is their comparative 
strength in semuberet The Protestant houses of worship, compared with the 
Roman, are as 32to 1. The nominal Protestant population is as 12 to 1. And 
the actual sittings in Protestant Churches are as 22 to 1. Unless we misin- 
terpret the signs of the times, the Jesuits.are on the wane. They have been 
sowing their seed in an uncongenial soil, They are multiplying their reapers, 
but are gathering no harvest.” 


TROUBLE IN THE ROMISH CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, 


A case of great importance has been going on for several months in relation 
tothe parish of St. Louis Church in Buffalo, N. Y. It will be remembered 
that the Trustees refused to give up to the Bishop the property of the Church, 
consisting of a lot and building, and also demanded the removal of an obnox- 
ious Priest. Archbishop Bedini was commissioned to settle the matter in dis- 
pute, and after due investigation decided in favor of the Bishop. The Trustees 
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refused to abide by the decision of the Nuncio, and published a Card, which 
concludes as follows; “Our opinion is, that the temporalities have nothing 
whatever to do with spiritualities ; and we have nothing to reproach ourselves 
with, we not having been the aggressors in this affair. e beg leave to state 
that there is not the least foundation for the belief that the congregation of St. 
Louis’ Church will ever yield to the request made to her, having resolved to 
remain in the situation in which she is, until it shall please the Bishop to pro- 
vide her with a good priest, thereby causing that peace which once existed, 
and which is now so very much needed for the me. of our holy religion, 
to be restored.” In reply to this “ Card,” the Romish Bishop of Buffalo, under 
date of June 22, 1854, has excommunicated the trustees, and here the matter 
now rests. Such cases are not now unfrequent; and they evince a spirit of 
intelligence and determination which is clearly one of the signs of the times. 
Is our own truly Catholic Church doing all her duty in presenting her claims 
before these men in the Romish Communion ? 


CONNECTICUT CONGREGATIONALISM. 


For many years Congregationalism has been getting into a bad way amon 
the descendants of the “ Pilgrims.” Protests and Memorials have follow 
hard upon each other. The East Windsor School has been endowed to arrest 
the downward tendency, and still it is complained among themselves that 
“ deadly heresies” are taught by men received into their communion ard fel- 
lowship. On the 2d of May, a General Convocation was called at New London, 
to mend their broken platform, and place matters on a more hopeful footing. 
But what with freshets, which had washed away the bridges, and the conscious- 
ness that the old doctrinal Platform was in too rickety a condition to bear 
touching, and that the Orthodox are in a hopeless minority—and an unwill- 
ingness to expose the shame of their nakedness, the New London Convention 
proved to be a sorry affair. Only six out of twelve Consociations were repre- 
sented ; and after two days spent in wordy conferences and discussions, a few 
dolorous, timid Resolutions were adopted, and the Convocation adjourned, The 
following is one of the Resolutions: 

“5, Resolved, That, whereas the Saybrook Platform, on which our consoci- 
ations are radically based, has in some points become obsolete or inoperative, 
it is important that it be amended, so as to conform to existing usages; and, 
since there is much uncertainty in the public mind, as to how far the Confes- 
sions of Faith connected therewith are now of force amongst us, it is desirable 
that measures be taken to remove all doubt on this subject.” 


APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION OF THE MINISTRY. 


* We observe among a certain party of men in the Church, an increasing dispo- 
sition to deny the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession, and a fixed determina- 
tion to fraternize if every way not strictly _S, by Canons, with every 
thing calling itself the Ministry of Christ. ese Men never seem eo much at 
home as when sitting on a platform, cheek by jole, with Rationalists, Unitarians, 
Pelagians, and Non-creedarians generally. e are glad to see that the idea of 
the “ Apostolic Succession” is not wholly lost oe | the Presbyterians, as the 
following shows: “ A Williamsburg correspondent of the Presbyterian Banner 
describes the recent transfer of allegiance of the Church, of which Rev. Dr. 
Finley, Ph. D., is pastor, from the Reformed Presbytery (Covenanters) to the 
Old School General Assembly. ‘They were,’ he says, ‘convinced that the 
only true ministerial succession from the Apostolic Church hes, at least in the 
United States, come through the Assembly ; and still more convinced that the 
piety of the ministers and of the people of the Assembly is more after the A 
tolic pattern, than is to be found in any other organization. The ancient 
— of our Church are strictly observed in Psalmody, and the administration 
of the sacraments.’ ” 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


The Rr. Rev. Epwarp Denison, D. D., Bishop of a. died on the 6th of 
March, at the age of 53 years, and in the 17th year of his Episcopate. 

On Monday the 27th ult., he presided over the annual meeting of the Salis- 
bury branch of the Church Missionary Society, and the next day was taken ill 
at Portsmouth. On Thursday medical aid was procured from London, and a 
second physician on Sunday, but the Right Reverend Prelate gradully sunk, till 
he breathed his last on Monday evening. His lordship was educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, and was placed in the first class of Litere Humaniores at the 
examination of Easter Term, 1822. In 1826, he was elected to a Fellowship at 
Merton College; and he then succeeded to the Vicarage of St. Peter’s-in-the- 
East, Oxford, where he remained up to his appointment, in March, 1837, by 
Lord Melbourne, at the early age of thirty-six, to the See of Salisbury. In 1839, 
he marri¢d the second denahier of Mr. Sans Ker Seymer. She died in 1841, 
and in 1845 the Bishop married the youngest daughter of Archdeacon Charles 
Baillie Hamilton. He has left a son and daughter by his first wife; there is no 
family by the second wife, and his son had only arrived from school about an 
hour before his decease. The Chronicle thus sums up the episcopate of the de- 
ceased prelate :— 

“Dr. Denison took with him an amiable temper, refined manners, an accom- 
plished tone of mind, diligence in business, and perfect integrity of purpose, A 
constitutional timidity prevented him from doing entire justice, either to him- 
self or to the principles which he is known to have maintained. Great things 
were hoped from his episcopate; and while all must admit that his adminis- 
tration of the diocese of Salisbury has been unexceptionable, it can hardly be 
characterized as splendid. Bishop Denison was apt tocheck his own energies ; 
he was occasionally under a morbid dread of failure. If his caution never de- 
generated into timidity, it prevented him from rising into enthusiasm. Still he 
was always to be nse ig upon in any concerted scheme for the Church’s 
good. He never took the wrong side, though his sincerity, earnestness and ac- 
tivity, might have been more powerfully enlisted on the right side. His 
charges are a model of pregmet and fairness. He was well known as a favor- 
er of the revival of the Church’s synodical powers; and in the recent session 
of Convocation he displayed penal rd 8 resolution in furthering the move- 
ment. But he was not a leader; perhaps he had not an originating mind. His 
patronage was fairly and impartially bestowed; and in all practical works— 
schools, and the like—his administrative powers shone. “To the city of Salis- 
bury, his loss will be a personal one. He was a resident Bishop; and he dis- 
charged the duties of hospitality as well to school children as to country mag- 
nates. During the visitation of the cholera, his personal attentions were freely 

iven to the sick. On the whole, if England has had greater prelates than 
Bishop Denison, we may speak of him as one eminently possessed of singleness 
of purpose, clearness of judgment, amiability of temper, and diligence in ad- 
ministration. In politics the deceased Bishop was a whig; but he seldom 
spoke in Parliament.” 


The Rev. Watrer Kerr Hamittow, Precentor of the Cathedral Church of Sa- 
rum, has been appointed to the vacant Bishopric of Salisbury, and was elected 
on the 15th of April, by the ny of Salisbury Cathedral, without a dissen- 
tient voice, and was consecrated, May 14th, in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace. 
The choice of Mr. Hamilton seems to have given the greatest satisfaction. 
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4 Ri Evening Journal gives the following interesting particulars of the See of 
alisbury :— 
sd The Rev. Walter Kerr Hamilton, who has been nominated to the vacant 
bishopric of Salisbury, will be the thirty-third prelate who has had the episco- 
pal supervision of that See. Amongst the most distinguished men who have 
eld the Bishopric are Jewell, Abbott, Burnett, Hoadley, Sherlock, Shute, Bar- 
rington, and Fisher. The See was founded about the year 705. It was at first 
seated at Sherborne, with jurisdiction over what now constitutes the new Sees 
of Salisbury, Bristol, Wells, and Exeter. The two latter were separated from 
Sherborne, and created into district Bishoprics in 905. Subsequently another 
diocese was partitioned off from the remains of the Sherborne diocese, and the 
combined See was shortly afterwards removed to Salisbury. As a security 
against the Danes it was once more removed to the fortified hill of Old Sarum, 
but it was ultimately restored by Bishop Poore to New Sarym, or Salisbury, 
where it has since remained. The Bishop is virtute oficii provincial precentor 
ef Canterbury, and used formerly to hold the office of Chancellor of the order 
of the Garter, but the latter is now annexed to the Bishopric of Oxford. The 
aew Bishop will be consecrated so soon as he is elected by the dean and chapter 
and has “ kissed hands” on his appointment. 


DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS, 


The Hon. and Rt. Rev. Richard Bagot, Bishop of Bath and Wells, died at 
Brighton, on Monday, May 15th, in the 73d year of his age, after a long illness. 
Hewas the third son of the first Lord Bagot,was born in 1782, and married in 1806 
Lady Harriet Villiers, daughter of the Earl of Jersey, by whom he leaves a numer- 
ous family. The late Bishop was educated at Rugby school ; thence proceeded to 
Christ Church, Oxford ; was elected Fellow of All Souls’ College in 1804; con- 
secrated Bishop of Oxford in 1829; and translated to Bath and Wells in 1845. 
He seems to have been a very good sort of a man, courteous and high-minded, 
but not distinguished either for intellect, acquirements, or force of character. 
By his death the Bishop of Salisbury takes a seat in the House of Lords. 


TRANSLATION OF THE BISHOP OF SODOR AND MAN. 


On Saturday, May 24th, the Right Reverend Lord Auckland, Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, was selected to succeed the late Hon. and Right Reverend Richard 
Bagot in the vacant See of Bath and Wells. The new Bishop is the youngest 
son of William, first Lord Auckland, the eminent diplomatist, by Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart., and Gilbert, first Earl of Minto. He was 
born in 1799; was educated at Magdalen College, Cambridge; and was many 
years vicar of Battersea. In 1847 he was appointed to the Bishopric of Sodor 
and Man, and makes the fourth Bishop now on the bench translated from that 
diocese, the others being the Bishops of Rochester, Worcester, and St. Asaph. 


NEW BISHOP OF SODOR AND MAN, 


To the vacant See of Sodor and Man, has been nominated the Hon. and Rev. 
Horace Powys, Rector of Warrington. His energy and efficiency have been re- 
markable in his parochial career, especial care having been devoted by him to 
the promotion of Church Schools. 


It is now announced by the English papers, that the Rev. Frederick Barker, 
late of Edge-hill, a. has been appointed Bishop of Sidney, and Metro- 
politan of New South Wales, New Zealand, &c. 


IRELAND. 


Right Rev. Dr. Ponsonsy, Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, died on the 
the 28th of Sept., 1853, at his palace, Derry. e following particulars are 
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given by the Daily Express :—“ The Right Rev. Dr. Ponsonby was in his 83d 
year. On the 3d of July he fell down stairs, from the immediate effects of which 
severe accident his epee | recovered, but his strength never returned, and he 
gradually sunk under weight of years and extreme debility. Dr. Ponsonby end- 
ed his days without pain or struggle, with his family around him, in perfect 
ace with God and man. The deceased Bishop was beloved by all who knew 
im, and he endeared himself, by his courteous, mild, and affectionate manner, 
to every one with whom he had intercourse, either as Bishop or private gentle- 
man; and to his clergy he was ever affable and friendly. The death of the 
Bishop of Derry will be deeply deplored by the clergy and laity of the diocese, 
and in an especial measure by the inhabitants of the town and neighborhood of 
Derry.” The late Dr. Ponsonby had been translated from Killaloe to Derry in 
1830. Raphoe was united to Derry upon the demise of the late incumbent of 
the former See. The annual revenue of Derry, as regulated by the Church Tem- 
poralities Act, was 8000/.; but it was provided that, on the next voidance of 
the See, it should be diminished by 2000/.; so that the future income will be 
6000/. per annum. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Higgin, Bishop of Limerick, has been translated to the va- 
eant See of Derry and Raphoe; and the Rev. Henry Griffin, Rector of Clonfe- 
acle, was nominated as the new Bishop of Limerick. 


ConsroraTion oF THE Bisnor or Lrwericx.—The consecration of the Lord 
Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Henry Griffin, Ex-F,T.C.D., took place in the chapel of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The officiating prelates were his Seuss the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and the Bishops of Cork and Derry, who were conducted to the com- 
munion table by the Provost, the Rev. Dr. Todd, S.F.T.C.D., and the Rev. W. 
D. Sadlier, 8.F.T.C.D. 


BISHOP OF KILMORE, 


The Rev. M. G. Beresford, Archdeacon of Ardagh, has been selected for the 
vacant See of Kilmore. 

The Evening Mail, in referring to the nomination of the venerable M. G. 
Beresford to the Bishopric of Kilmore, says: 

“ We give the Government great and well-merited credit for this appoint- 
‘ment. We believe it will be acceptable to the Church in Ireland generally, 
and we have reason to know it wili be highly grateful both to the clergy and 
laity of the diocese of Kilmore. The placing a relative of the Lord Primate in 
a position so highly honorable is a delicate compliment to his Grace, of which 
he is well worthy. The Bishop elect has been vicar of the Union of Drung and 
Larah, and vicar-general of the diocese of Kilmore, since 1828, and Archdeacon 
of Ardagh since 1839. By his promotion, the patronage of these preferments 
reverts to the Crown.” 

The present estimated value of the Bishopric of Kilmore is £6,500 a year, 
subject to a charge of £13,800 for the new palace. 

The Guardian, on the other hand, says:—‘ Of Archdeacon Beresford’s 
religious views we know nothing at all, but he is extremely well known in Ire- 
land as a capital specimen of a country squire, with the tastes, habits, and pur- 
suits of that respectable class—a good sportsman, a pleasant companion, and 
the last man in the world for a Bishop.” 


CONVOCATION OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


In our April No. for 1854, we gave a concise account of the first real meeting 
of Convocation for more than a century. Our late English +; are full of 
interest in their details of a meeting of the Convocation of t e Province of 
Canterbury, on the 20th of July last. The Upper House sat in the Bounty 
Office, the Archbishop presiding, and the Bishops of London, Winchester, Ox- 
ford, Lincoln and Salisbury being present. First in order came the Report, pre- 
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sented by the Bishop of London, from the Committee appointed te consider 
and report * whether any, and, if so, what reforms in the Constitution of Con- 
vocations are expedient, to enable it to treat, with the fuller confidence of the 
Church, of such matters as may be submitted to its deliberations.” The Report 
recommends an extension of the right of voting for prectors, and proceeds at 
length to certain recommendations as to the due working of the body. They 
relate to points affecting the conduct of business in each house of Convocation 
separately, or of the two houses jointly, which at various times have come 
practically into question; and the leaving which unsettled may at any time 
disturb the orderly course of business. The Report concludes as follows :— 
“ Finally, we report, that we believe that the modifications we have suggested 
in the constitution of Convocation, would make it more perfectly represent the 
clergy of the Province; that the proposed increase in the number and the 
more direct election of the proctors of the parochial clergy are due to their 
increased numbers and intelligence ; and that the rules which we have pro- 
posed would, with the blessing of Almighty God, secure its orderly and har- 
monious deliberation on such matters as her Majesty may be pleased to submit 
to it for consideration.” 

The Bishop of London also presented a Report from the Committee appointed 
on the question, “ whether the great increase and present condition of the pop- 
ulation do not make some, and, if so, what adaptations of the Church’s rules 
needful to enable her to meet their spiritual necessities.” The Report com- 
mences by saying, “ That some modification of the Church’s rules is needful to 
enable her eleemtde to minister to the spiritual necessities of the people of 
this Jand ; and that these modifications may most properly be considered with 
reference— 

1. To her services, and 

2. To the ministerial agency which she now employs.” 

This Report is said to have been the joint production of the Bishops of Lon- 
don and Oxford. Its most important recommendations are as follows: 

“The Book of Common Prayer is to remain intact, entire and unaltered, but 
the length of the service on Sunday and holidays, and especially when the 
number of communicants is considerable, is to be remedied by a division of the 
services, This they recommend to be dene only by the joint consent of the 
incumbent and the Bishop, who in this case may direct that either the order 
for the administration of the Holy Communien, and that for daily prayer, ma 
be used fer a separate service. They also recommend a new authorized table 
of lessons to be substituted for those already used at evening prayer, whenever 
it is said twice on the same day. They also recommend a shorter order of daily 
prayer, to be compiled from the Book of Common Prayer, with prescribed les- 
sons from Holy Scripture. to be used ‘on week days, at the joint discretion of 
the incumbent and the Bishop. 

They also recommend the following occasional services: 

1. The Litany, with a Scripture lesson, psalmody, holy baptism, chanting, 
sermon or catechising. 

2. A short collection of collects, with the Lord’s Prayer and psalmody, to 
precede or follow a sermon or catechising. 

8. A service with sermon, preparatory to the Holy Communion. 

4. A Thanksgiving service, containing the Venite, Te Deum, psalmody, col- 
lects, the Lord’s Prayer, a lesson, and the General Thanksgiving with or with- 
out a sermon, 

5. Services for the deprecation and removal of God’s judgments; one, for- 
merly collects, the Lord’s Prayer, penitential psalms, and a lesson ; the other, 
consisting of the Litany, with a penitential psalm, and a lesson with or with- 
out psalm. 

6. A service for Church missions. 

7. A service for children. 
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They further recommend that the Bishop should be empowered to authorize 
on any day of the week the order for administration of the Holy Communion 
as a separate service, and to allow on special occasions the substitution of other 
chapters from the Old and New Testaments for those ae for the day. 
They further suggested that a form should be authorized for the admission of 
converts from the Church of Rome and others, and the restoration of the 
lapsed. The canon which forbids parents to be sponsors they wish to be up- 
held, and recommended that the exhortation in the communion service be read 
immediately after sermon. 

In respect to “ministerial agency,” we copy from the Report as follows: 
“ As to the second head of our inquiry—namely, whether any, andif so, what 
modification of the Church’s present agency is needful to enable her more per- 
fectly to discharge her spiritual funetions—we would express our opinion— 

1. That some additional agency is necessary to enable the Church, especially 
in large and populous parishes, to fulfill her Lord’s command to preach the gos- 
pel to every creature. 

2. That some of the present needs of the Church might be supplied by a 
more general and systematic codperation of the laity in works of Christian 
charity; in visiting and instructing the sick, poor, and ignorant; in exhorting 
the careless; in teaching children and adults in schools; in collecting funds for 
the extension of the Church at home and abroad; and in all other labors of 
Christian love which can, consistently with the rules of the Church, be per- 
formed by laymen ; that such works must be undertaken and conducted under 
the superintendence of the parochial clergy, and should bear in marked fea- 
tures the character of being lay assistance rendered to the ministers of Christ 
in their proper work, and should be conducted with the especial aim of bring- 
ing souls under the direct action of that ministry. 

3. That, besides this more general and systematic agency of the laity of the 
Church, as parochial district visitors and the like, some extension of the minis- 
try is greatly needed among us. We are of opinion that this need might in 
some measure be supplied, if the Bishops should be willing, in such cases as to 
them might seem meet, to admit to the order of deacons literate persons, and 
those who had not attained the same proficiency in the classical languages as is 
now required in candidates for the office of a deacon. Provided that in all 
such special cases, the Bishop be satisfied as to the moral character and reli- 
gious life of the candidates, as to the soundness of their doctrine, their know]- 
edge of the Holy Scriptures, and of the articles and offices of the Church, and 
their possessing a peculiar gift for imparting religious instruction. Provided 
further, that all persons who have been admitted deacons upon these terms 
shall be strictly confined to the discharge of the duties of the diaconate as de- 
fined in the ordinal of the English Church, shall be incapable of filling a sole 
cure, and shall not be admissible to the office of priest until they have served 
five years at least in the lower office, and have made themselves acquainted 
with the branches of learning now usually required of candidates for the 
priesthood; and that these conditions be stated in their letters of deacon’s 
orders. Further, we are of opinion that various means might be adopted to 
render more effectual the exercise of the Church’s missionary office towards 
our home population. It is deeply to be deplored that there are at present 
large numbers of the poorer population, especially in our great towns, who 
are habitually absent from the public worship of God, and live with little or 
no sense of true religion; and new and increased efforts are urgently required 
to give them a saving knowledge of the gospel, and shelter them within the 
fold of the Church. For this work there is need of men specially fitted for 
and devoted to direct missionary operations at home.” 

It is observable, that these recommendations proposed to Convocation, are 
almost in the very identical words with similar suggestions made in our own 
Church. Pray, how long will it be before an American Churchman will dare 
risk his reputation by venturing to propose a separation of the three distinet 
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services, now united into one in our Morning Prayers? Such men as the 
Bishops of Oxford and London, plead at once for a more perfect adaptation of 
the Church Services to the wants of the people; and a restoration of the 
Seriptural Diaconate ; together with some method of securing the coépera- 
tion of the Laity in various works of Christian charity. 

This Report was followed by a motion from the Bishop of London, for two 
joint committees; one of eight members from each House, to consider the 
question of Church rates; the other of ten members from each House, to con- 
sider and report on what it might be expedient to recommend for the better 
enforcement of discipline amongst the clergy. The motion was seconded by 
the Bishop of Oxford, and agreed to. 

The Bishop of London then said he had been requested to communicate to 
the House a proposal of an important na‘ure, to which the person making it 
wished the assent of Convocation. Dr. Walker, the incumbent of St. Columb 
Major, in Cornwall, of the value of £1,515 per annum, and the commuted tithes 
of 42 acres of glebe land, worth 60s. a year per acre—giving a total of £1,641 
a year—had offered these advantages to endow a Bishopric in Cornwall. It 
was to be with immediate possession, and in addition to the sum so stated, 
there was a house just built, fit for the residence of the Bishop, and another fit 
for the residences of the dean and archdeacon. Or the graut was to be divided 
into three parts, to be the livings of three separate incumbents. He would 
move that the House express its approval of this offer. 


The Lower House was duly organized under the presidency of Dr. Peacock, 
Dean of Ely, the Prolocutor. The Prolocutor submitted two Reports; one on 
Privileges, and one on Gravamina. The first relates to the Rights, Duties, and 
Prerogatives of the Lower House; the other to the practical inefficiency of the 
Church to meet the wants of the age, and the best methods of remedy. Both 
these are, of course, difficult and delicate subjects, and the Reports enter into 
their discussion earnestly and with great particularity. 

The following remarks, which we take nee the London Guardian, are signi- 
ficant, and will help to show how the whole movement is regarded in England. 

“Two years ago the advocates for the restoration of Synodical action in our 
Church, were few even amongst our prelates. But it soon became manifest 
that the more thoughtful and active amongst them were being greatly shaken 
in their opinions. Even after the first speech of the Bishop of Oxford in this 
Convocation, the late Bishop of Lincoln, not the boldest nor the least wary of 
his brethren, openly avowed that it was, in his judgment, demonstrated that 
the time was come for action. The wisdom which has guided the movement 
hitherto has been now rewarded by a large accession of our prelates to its side; 
and the fact that the Bishop of Llandaff, known to the Church as a moderate 
Evangelical, was persuaded to move this resolution, was of itself an indication 
that a new era had been reached. That the Bishop of Winchester—even his 
Most Reverend brother forsaking him—-should have been left alone as the ad- 
voecate of the old dead establishment principle of Church-government, was 
scarcely less significant. The committees of both Houses, we learn, have sat 
repeatedly, and examined with the utmost diligence, harmony, and courage, the 
matters submitted to them. The results are now before the Church. We were 
threatened by our enemies with a rupture between the two Houses, and with 
the outbreak of all the old quarrels of 1714, if we attempted to revive our 
Synodal action. In vain we protested that those quarrels arose from the 
monstrous anomaly of there being then a latitudinarian Episcopate set to rule 
by State power over an orthodox but undisciplined clergy. Both Houses 
deliberated on and expressed their full approbation of a scheme laid before them 
for founding a Bishopric in Cornwall. We believe all this to be full of promise 
to the Church. We see in it a proof of the undying spiritual life which, in 
spite of all adverse influences, does, through God’s grace, continue in her. We 
see in it a promise for the future. Why, if once she can act with full freedom, 
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with the love and wisdom with which this experimental action has been guided, 
may not our divisions be abated, our unity consolidated, our faith affirmed, and 
our population saved? All that we want from the Government of the nation 
is that absence of persecution which is now withheld from every other religious 
body amongst us. This, as to the question in hand, has been the merit of the 
present Government. It has simply left us alone. It has refused to persecute 
us. It would not be hounded on hy questions in the Lower House, and notices 
of motion in the Upper, to try the issue of a collision with the rising — of 
the Church, acting through its old forms; and the result is before us. On Fri- 
day night the Bishop of London moved that her Majesty should be addressed, 
and prayed to direct that their reperts should be laid on the table of the Upper 
House. Here was the opportunity for which the advocates of Convocation had 
so long professed themselves anxious. ‘Try,’ they had said, ‘if Parliament 
will allow your modest action.’ They met the challenge on Friday. They 
a the field against all comers. Though Lord Shaftesbury was hag: he 
did not venture on any opposition. Perhaps the announcement made by Lord 
Harrowby, a few nights earlier, of his own conversion to this cause, had its ef- 
fect on the noble earl.” 

Both Houses were prorogued until August 24th. 

On this important matter of the revival of Convocation, while much has been 
already gained, there is one difficulty still in the way, which has not yet been 
met. It is thus alluded to in the Report to the Upper House:—* They have 
therefore not entered upon the questions whether the Convocations of the two 
provinces of Canterbury and York could be brought to deliberate together ; 
nor whether, or under what limitations, and through what machinery, a repre- 
sentation of the lay members of the Church could be brought into deliberation 
with the clergy, though these two questions are, in i ee of the very 
highest importance. They believe that these questions may be more profitably 
discussed hereafter in Convocation of the clergy, when such reforms as it may 
be deemed expedient to adopt shall have been effected in its constitution.” 

Before the English Church can do the work which it desires to do, it must 
have the codperation of its Laity. That coéperation can cag | be gained by re 
presentation. And that representation is not secured by Parliament as now 
constituted. How to draw the line, how to detatch the Church from that 
heterogeneous body without violence and without injury, either to the State or 
the Church, is now the question. If there is existing an organic connection by 
which the Church is merely the creature of the State; if the taunts of Rome 
and Dissent are deserved on this score, it is high time that fact was understood. 
We see that one English Church paper, the Clerical Journal, cites American 
a against the stay pe of lay representation, on the ground that the 
aity have prevented one of our dioceses from the election of a Bishop. The 
fact is as cited. But the lay element in this instance was more conservative 
than the clerical, and prevented an election which would have been of a parti- 
san character, and troublesome to the peace and harmony of the Church. Such 
has been the influence of the laity thus far in our Church history, we believe, 
without a single exception. A well-educated layman is almost always a sound 
conservative Churchman. , 


e PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE, 

On Wednesday, March 15, “ Mr. Heywood, a leading Radical, moved an ad- 
dress to her Majesty for a copy of the alterations in the Book of Common 
Prayer, proposed by the Royal Commissioners for the Revision of the Liturgy 
in 1689 :”— 

Mr. Heywood said,— The commissioners, whose alterations were intended 
to be submitted to Convocation, and subsequently considered in Parliament, 
numbered amor:g them individuals of no less eminence than Stillingfleet and 
Tillotson. When they had concluded their labors, the original copy of the 
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alterations they proposed, in the handwriting of the Royal Commissioners, re- 
mained in the hands of Archbishop Tillotson, who expressed a wish, which he 
left in writing, that it should not be published. It then passed successively 
into the hands of Bishop Gibson, the Dean of Arches, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The present Archbishop thought he had no right to give a copy 
of this paper, unless the House of Commons and the Crown should consent to 
its publication, when his responsibility would be removed. It was on that ac- 
count that he brought forward this motion, considering, as he did, that these 
alterations were worthy the consideration of Parliament and the country. 

ere was no great secret about them. They had been copied into the Prayer- 
Book of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States; and having at- 
tended the services of that Church, he could assure the House that they were 
very similar to the services of the Church of England. The services of the 
American Episcopal Church were very much like those of the Church of En- 
gland; but there were various alterations, of which he believed the first idea 
might be traced to this commission of 1689. He believed that the objectof that 
commission was to make the Church of England more comprehensive, and so to 
enlarge it as that some, at least, of the Puritans of that day might be able consci- 
entiously to join it. There were a great number of persons at the present da 
who thought that it would be a great improvement to shorten the Chure 
services, and to bring them into a more comprehensive form. He believed that 
the document might be put into a shilling pamphlet, and he was sure that the 
small expense of publication would be far outweighed by its historical value. 
The honorable member concluded by moving for the address, in the terms of 
which he had given notice down to the figures ‘1689, omitting the latter part 
of his resolution, which he said was merely explanatory.” The motion was 
carried, after debate, by a vote of 132 to 93; a majority of 49. 

The following were the Commissioners appointed in 1689:—*“ Archbishop 
Lamplugh, (York ;) Bishops Compton (London,) Mew (Winchester,) Lloyd (St. 
Asaph,) Spratt (Rochester,) Smith (Carlisle,) Trelawney (Exeter,) Barnet (Salis- 
bury,) Humphreys (Bangor,) Stratford (Chester ;) Deans Tillotson (afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury,) Sharp (aftewards Archbishop of York,) Kidder 
(afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells.) Tenison (afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury,) Beveridge (afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph.) 

“ And Stillingfleet, Patrick, Montagu, Goodman, Meggot, Aldrich, Jane, Hall, 
Beaumont, Battely, Alston, Scott, Fowler, Grove, and Williams.” 

Among the proposed alterations were the following:—* Nonconforming 
Ministers joining the Church to be conditionally ordained. 

“Chanting in Cathedrals to be abolished. 

“The Absolution to be read by Deacons as well as Priests. 

“The Communion to be administered to persons while sitting in their pews, 
if they prefer it. 

“The Gloria Patri to be used at the end of the last Psalm for the day, not at 
the end of each Psalm. 

“The Versicles after the Lord’s Prayer to be said kneeling, to prevent the 
trouble of changing the posture. 

_ a to be omitted if parents desire it. 

“Well may Bishop Short, in his bistory, say that ‘in looking at the alter- 
ations proposed, there are several particulars which seem to be unimportant.’ 

“It would appear that the alterations, as agreed to by the Commissioners, 
were embodied in a Bill, but as Mr. Baxter observes, in his Church History, 
(1849,) ‘ Parliament was so far sensible of its proper province, as to decline re- 
ceiving a Bill of Comprehension, the terms of which had not received Con- 
vocational approval.’” 


On Friday, March 31, a Message was received from her Majesty, officially an- 
nouncing a state of War with Russia. 
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On Monday, April 3, both Houses of Parliament assembled for the purpose of 
presenting to the Queen the address in reply to her message notifying the state 
of war with Russia, and expressing her confidence in the coéperation of the 
people. Two processions were formed—one of the Lords and the other of the 
Todkeiens—and Gath roceeded to Buckingham Palace, to assure the Crown of 
the cordial support of all Departments of Government. The vote wes unani- 
mous in both ronda 

The following is the Queen’s reply: 

My Lorps ann Gentiemen: I thank you for your loyal and dutiful address. 
It is highly gratifying to me to receive the assurance of your coéperation in 

iving effect to the measures which I consider necessary for the honor of the 
rown, and for the welfare of my people. 


On Friday, May 12th, the Scotch education Bill was thrown out in the Low- 
er House, by a vote of 193 to 184. It proposed to separate the Schools from 
the established Church of Scotland and was of course supported by Cobden, 
Hume, ‘and the Radicals generally. 


On Thursday, May 11, in the House of Lords, the Zari of Winchester moved 
an address on the subject of the spiritual destitution of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, demanding the earliest attention of Parliament to the deficiency of 
churches, clergy, and schools, arising in part from an increase of 2,700,000 in 
the population as shown by the census returns. In the debate, the Bishop of 
Oxford expressed the belief that, notwithstanding the late census returns, the 
Church of England comprises a large majority of the population. He said, 
The census returns gave 2,300,000 as the number of persons attending on the 
Sunday in question the churches of the Church of England, while the largest 
attendance on the next largest denomination, and that a promiscuous one, was 
on the same day, 516,000. He belfeved the census returns were singularly in- 
accurate in this respect, and he should be very thankful if the Church of En- 
gland were allowed to test them by bringing before Parliament, not the general 
results, but the details of the returns from different districts. He had himself 
found singular inaccuracies in those places with which he was best acquainted. 


On the 18th of May, Mr. Chambers consented to withdraw his motion for 
the nomination of the Committee on Conventual and Monastic Institutions, 
and the order was discharged by a vote of 100 to 1. 


On the 25th of May, Lord John Russell’s Bill to repeal certain oaths objec- 
tionable to Jews, Papists, &c., was thrown out on its second reading by a vote 
of 251 to 247. And so another attempt of Lord John to break down the con- 
stitutional bulwarks of the Church has been defeated, and where he least ex- 
pected it. 


On Thursday, June 22d, Mr. Heywood brought forward his promised mo- 
tion for the admission of Dissenters into Oxford University, proposing to 
accomplish his purpose, by adding two clauses to the bill now before Parlia- 
ment. The discussion was taken on the first clause, which ran as follows :— 

“From and after the first day of Michaelmas term, 1854, it shall not be nec- 
essary for any person, upon matriculating in the University of Oxford, to make 
or subscribe any declaration, or to take any oath, save the oath of allegiance, 
or an equivalent declaration of allegiance, any law or statute to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” After a warm debate this was carried by a vote of 252 to 
161—a majority of 91. 

Mr. Heywood then moved that the following clause be also added to the bill: 
“From and after the first day of Michaelmas term, 1854, it shall not be neces- 
sary for any person upon taking any of the degrees in arts, law or medicine, 
usually conferred by the said University of Oxford, to make or subscribe any 
declaration, or to take any oath, save the oath of allegiance, or an equivalent 

-declaration of allegiance, any law or statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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On its second reading this clause was lost by a vote of 205 to 196. But the 
question on coming up at its third reading was carried by a vote of 233 to 79, 
or a majority of 154. In the House of Lords, in the face of a strong counter 
petition from the University, the bill was carried by a majority of 26, or a vote 
of 73 to 47. Sohere we have the same game played again. Let Romanists and 
Radicals have a chance to figure in the Universities, as they do alreadyjin Par- 
liament and Church legislation, and they will soon be in a condition to manage 
matters pretty much in their own way. We confess, however, that there may 
be other aspects to this question; and we are sure that we should not have 
seen certain names in the affirmative without the best of reasons. We see al- 
ready that shrewd dissenters do not anticipate much advantage to their young 
men in being brought into such close contact with the Church at Oxford. 


On Wednesday, June 21st, Mr. Miall (in the absence of Sir W. Clay) moved 
the second reading of the Church-rates Abolition Bill. The motion was after 
debate lost by a vote of 209 to 182—a majority of 27. As this abolition of 
rates would still have left the bitterest enemies of the Lhurch really connected 
with her, and of course with power to worry and vex her, we can easily see 
that they would rather have this facility to work mischief without paying for it. 


On Thursday, July 27th, Lord John Russell abandoned the Colonial Church 
Disabilities Bill The Church in the Colonies will be forced to throw itself 
back on the exercise of those powers which Parliament did not give and can- 
not take away. A correspondent of the London Guardian thus forcibly puts 
the case. 

“ Religious liberty for Churchmen the House cannot comprehend, The 
course it seems bent upon adopting is that of positive favor to Dissenters, 
whilst the negative nicut of Churchmen to be unfettered and simply igft alone 
is withheld. Well, what are our brethren in the colonies to do? I answer in 
the words of the Melbourne Church of England Messenger, (December, 1853 :)— 

“ We answer without hesitation—let them act as if the bill had passed. Let 
them hold an assembly of clergy and lay representatives, elected according to 
the provisions of the bill (of 1853;) and let this assembly proceed. to make 
such regulations for the management of all the local affairs of the Church as 
they shall deem expedient. This is plainly our proper course, We have 
waited and waited, as we were bound to wait, to see if the Imperial Parliament 
would legislate for us, and they have declined to do so. 

“ There is no probability that they will alter their determination. 

“Let us, then, prepare for it in good earnest, and let us cherish a confident 
hope that, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we shall be able to draw up 
a code of regulations which shall place the Bishop, the parochial clergy, and 
the laity, in a just and well-defined relation to one another, and secure for fu- 
ture generations an ‘ earnest ministry’ and an ‘ earnest Church.’” 


The prorogation of the British Parliament took place with the usual formal- 
ities, on the 12th of August. The Queen’s speech, delivered in person, paid a 
graceful tribute to the bravery of the Turks in the defense of Silistria, and the 
other military operations on the Danube, and stated that, in cordial coépera- 
tion with France, the efforts of her Majesty will be directed to the effectual re- 
— of that ambitious and aggressive spirit on the part of Russia which 

as compelled her to take up arms in defense of an ally, and to secure the fu- 
ture tranquillity of Europe. 


SCOTLAND, 


The Rt. Rev. Robt. Eden, D.D., has issued a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy 
and Laity of the Diocese of Moray and Ross, in which he proposes to erect, at 
Inverness, a Cathedral, having a Dean and four Canons attached to it. He says: 

“ Inverness is, and promises to be yet more, the metropolis of the north of 
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Scotland. From its facility of access, its large population, its central position, 
it seems admirably suited for the site of a Cathedral. And, therefore, with 
God's blessing, I purpose to raise funds for building and endowing a Cathedral 
at Inverness, which shall be legally secured to the Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
as the future seat of the Bishops of Moray and Ross. There I propose to fix 
the residence of the Bishop and his Chapter; and there I hope such schools and 
kindred institutions will be reared as ought ever to be gathered round the chief 
church of a Diocese.” 

The Dioceses of Scotland are as follows : 

1. Diocese of Aberdeen ; Rt. Rev. William Skinner, D. D., Bishop. Conse- 
erated 1816; 25 Churches; 26 Clergy. 

2. Diocese of Edinburgh; Rt. Rev. Charles Hughes Terrot, D. D., Bishop. 
Consecrated 1841; Churches 21; Clergy 22. 

8. United Diocese of Argyll and the Isles ; Rt. Rev. Alexander Ewing, LL. D., 
D.C.L., Bishop. Consecrated 1847; Churches 14; Clergy 13. 

4. Diocese of Brechin; Rt. Rev. Alexander Penrose Forbes, D. C. L., Bishop. 
Consecrated 1847 ; Churches 18; Clergy 15. . 

5. United Diocese of Glasgow and Galloway; Rt. Rev. Walter John Trower, 
D. D., Bishop. Conseerated 1848 ; Churches 29; Clergy 81. 

6. United Diocese of Moray and Ross; Rt. Rev. Robert Eden, D, D., Bishop. 
Conseerated 1851 ; Churches 16; Clergy 15. 

7. United Diocese of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane; Rt. Rev. Charles 
Wordsworth, D.C. L., Bishop. Consecrated 1853; Churches 25. Clergy 35. 


RECEIPTS OF VARIOUS SOCIETIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


The April number of the Spirit of Missions gives the following. The sum 
eontribgted for Church objects in one year is between five and six millions of 
dollars. It will do as a set off against those who sneer at the old English 
Church as a dead mass of formalism. We have not tested all the statements, 
though we have the means of doing so in nearly every instence. That for the 
venerable Propagation Society is nearly sixty thousand dollars under its re- 
ceipts for the last year, or 1853. In all cases the amount is the sum received 
in one year; in most, the year 1852-3: 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, £120,044 or $600,220 


- Promoting Christian Knowledge, (1)......... 101,556 507,780 
National Society, (2)....... .sseseceees eee. 986,244 181,220 
Clergy Orphan Corporation, (3) ...........- 7,129 35,645 
London Society for Proncling Christianity among the 
eee bh 2 Getibeldaleennnekedscmmenses as 27,576 187,880 
Society for Enlargement, Building and Repairing Churches 
ORE CARE, 16) 5. 0502. ccc cccces ere ie 88,079 190,395 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, (5)........ 1,275 6,375 
Church Missionary Society, ...........--..- 120,982 604,660 
Charity for the Relief of Clergymen and their 
RO nd cee conse ane guaws «ate 14,299 71,495 
Additional Curates’ Society, ...........2+0+ 22,521 112,605 
Church Pastoral Aid Society, (6)............ 40,228 201,140 
Dr. Bray’s associates, (7) .. 2.20. .e eee eeees 577 2,885 
Association for Promoting the Relief of Destitution in the 
Metropolis, d&c., .......scsccccceesecees 7,500 87,500 
a Chureh Education Society for Ireland, .... 5,598 27,965 
Church of England Seripture Readers’ Association, (8)... 8,618 43,090 
56 Sunday School Institute,.......-.... 1,440 4,200 
Clerical Education Aid Fund,...............eeeeeeeees 1,004 5,020 
Colonial Bishopric’s Fund, (nine years, 1841 to 1850, 
£165,127,) average per annum,..... oc cececcccceccees 18,347 92,785 


Colonial Church and School Society, .........+..e+++++ 10,886 54,430 
Metropolis School Fund, .......cccsccccssecccccsseces 1,248 6,240 
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Metropolis Churches’ Fund, (9), annual receipts not stated. 
Ten other Societies, for various objects, received, (10)... £17,758 $88,790 
The Fund known as Queen Anne’s Bounty, for the pur- 

chase of houses and lands, for loans to build Aw 

houses, for appropriations additional to the livings of 

Clergy, for lands conveyed to the Church Building Com- 


missioners, &c., &c., disbursed in the year 1851,...... 204,129 1,020,645 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for the purposes under 
their control, paid during the year 1851,............- 296,008 1,480,015 


1. The Society issued in the year: Bibles, 153,799; Testaments, 79,483 ; 
Prayer Books, 324,928; other books, 1,154,253; Tracts, 2,571,847. 

2. The object of this Society is to assist schools in which education is given 
in the principles laid down in the Catechism of the Church, the use of that 
office being obligatory. The total number of schools in union with the Society 
is 9,831. 

3. Educates 70 boys and 70 girls. Its name designates the class to whom the 
benefit is extended. 

4. The whole number of places assisted last year, 1852-3, is 141; the sum 
granted, £15,915; the nnmber of additional seats to be obtained is 32,770, of 
which 27,965 are to be free. 

5. The object of this Society, which was founded in 1655, is to apprentice 
the children of poor Clergymen, and to assist them in their education at 
schools and colleges. 

6. This Society pays for 314 additional curates, 4 chaplains, for boatmen and 
mariners, 23 incumbents, and 182 lay assistants. 

7. ‘“*For founding clerical libraries, and supporting Negro schools.” 

8. The Society maintains 126 Scripture readers in the Diocese of London and 
Winchester. 

9. Since July, 1836, this fund has built, or assisted in building, seventy-eight 
churches, the total cost of which will be upwards of £530,000. Ten additional 
sites have been obtained by gift and purchase, and Churches will be built 
upon them as soon as the requisite funds are supplied. In the parish of Beth- 
nal Green alone, the sum of £110,000 has been expended. 

10. This includes “ Metropolitan Committee, for the management of evening 
classes for young men,” “ Naval and Military Bible Society,” “Prayer Book 
and Homily Society,” “Scottish Episcopal Church Society,” “ Additional Cu- 
rates’ Fund Society for Ireland,” “The Scripture Readers,” and “Sunday 
School” Societies for Ireland. 


RELIGIOUS AND CHURCH ACCOMMODATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


The Report of the Census of Great Britain, taken in 1851, contains tables 
prepared by Mr. Horace Mann. We are indebted for them to the Clerical 
Journal. 

Proportion of Accommodation provided by each Religious Body. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. No, places of Worship. No, Sittings. 
Protestant Cnurcues :— 
ow. RE eee "14,077 5,317,915 
Scottish Presbyterians :— 
Ss OS MUNIN. Labi bbdeces cesedebecse 18 13,789 
United Presbyterian Church, ...........+..0+- 66 81,351 
Presbyterian Church in England, .............. 76 41,552 
Reformed Irish Presbyterians, ............0++0005 1 120 
Independents, ...........seeeceeececcseceseees 8,244 1,067,760 
Baptists :— 
Saniel, 50 du eS UNS CEs 6.56054 bb bubs Cees ennsee 93 20,539 
EE o.ccts suSeenede'seuseeessuccdeekoen 1947 582,953 
cs bipan easy yp OE Te te 2 890 


|. eee Wiasen ckeeesaswen 15 2,547 
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Rewicious DENOMINATIONS. No, places of Worship. No, Sittings. 
New Connection General, .............. estes 182 52,604 
IEE, Wks Gault cst de 56 cb ereddl odcedde occ 550 93,310 
Society of Friends, ....... bebe ose nee or docssees 371 91,599 
ON, hike adiceledd cmkd ce hws'nceeedases 229 68,554 
NS SR a Fas hee Balogedclentt 4d cove 32 9,305 
Wesleyan Methodist :— 
Original Connection, ...........sescccccccoes 6579 1,447,580 
EN ate t,o e peeks dpedand? 80 297 96,964 
Primitive Methodists, .......cccccscccccessess 2871 414,030 
no eee bis ohegeeayses 482 66,834 
Mis I oe ee ne aatee 419 98,813 
Independent Methodists, ...........6. .seeeee 20 2,263 
Wesleyan Reformers, ......... 2 lips eo REN 339 67,814 
Calvinistic Methodists :— 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, ..............-. 828 211,951 
Lady Huntingdon’s Connection,..............+ 109 38,727 
a ioe ee 5 Sido ines ioccecenes 6 956 
AED ERREEE SGT OP AP EI OO 50 12.107 
IT ha cegss oo ewadee shut esccescee eens 132 18,529 
Isolated Congregations, ..........cccscecseosecs 539 104,481 
I He MEDIUM. abs bibs ic bees os Coendeatas 6 2,606 
TE TS is Sa dewa Sos <-06 co 06% 60.00 3 560 
Reformed Church of the Netherlands, ........... 1 350 
German Protestant Reformers, ................+- 1 200 
Orner Curistian Ceurcnes :— 
RS is 6S bn bs be cadeksne eee ces 570 186,111 
I. dB s age oe b.0ce bere bes vee te 8 291 
i Chih be cy cksedses ceseeces oe 1 300 
eT ene  ocectueebece 1 150 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, ..............++- - $2 7,437 
RT ING Sp auu Sonnets se'se'neccacccees 222 30,783 
WA, bs sce cebese vwene en SPT ERIE Cer eee 53 8,438 
MGS 4a dh VOR abe 46 40 6005.00 08 34,467 10,212,563 


Since 1801 there have been added (by all sects) 19,887 places of worship, and 
5,041,440 sittings. Of these the Established Church provided 2529 churches, 
at a total cost of 9,087,0002. 

It appears that in the Church of England daily prayers are read in some- 
what upwards of 600 churches in England and Wales 


UNRELIABILITY OF THE CENSUS IN ENGLAND OF 1851. 


Tn a debate in the House of Lords, on the 11th of July, the Bishop of Oxford, 
in a motion for returns of the details from which the census of 1851 had been 
prepared, exposed the unfair dealing as between the Church of England and 
other bodies by the inaccurate comparisons that had been made of their rela- 
tive numbers. The Rev. Prelate made no complaint of the Registrar-General 
or of the gentlemen employed in that office. The defective nature of the returns 
had no doubt chiefly arisen through those who furnished the numbers which 
were inserted, and the subject-matter of the reports—namely, the clergy of the 
Established Church and the ministers of the different Dissenting bodies :— 

“ With respect to the clergy, many of them refused to send in any returns, 
and the consequence was, that applications were obliged to be made to the 
ehurch-wardens, or any other person who could assist in the matter, or take 
any trouble about it. For this reason the numbers given in the official docu- 
ments as purporting to belong to the Church of England were oftentimes very 
loosely put together, and considerably less than such numbers really were. 
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In his own diocese, for instance, where he had caused careful inquiries to be 
made, the numbers who attended one service on Sunday was found upon caleu- 
lation to be about 117,421, while in the official returns of the Registrar-Gen- 
eral, they were stated only at 98,410. ‘But the greatest misstatements in the 
reports occurred, not from our own numbers being lessened, but from the num- 
bers of the Dissenters of nearly all denominations being greatly exaggerated 
and set forth. From reports that had been made to him it appeared that at 
the time when the numbers were being taken the Dissenters filled their places 
of worship on purpose to swell the return of their numbers; that many per- 
sons attended in these Dissenting chapels in the evening who attended church 
in the morning and afternoon; that most, if not all, the Dissenters of the neigh- 
boring parishes always attended the particular parish where the census was 
being taken, so that they were in reality counted two or three times over; that 
special sermons were preached in the Dissenting chapels to induce larger con- 
rregations to assemble; that the same persons often attended places of worship 
Seisasine to different Dissenting denominations; that the unfavorable state of 
the weather during the time the census was being taken kept many people 
from church ; that many of the chapels mentioned in the report could not hold 
the number of persons returned as going to them, unless such persons were 
very small children ; that all the children were taken from the charity-schools 
and made to count in the returns; that the Dissenters from the first enter- 
tained an opinion that the returns were to be looked upon as a struggle be- 
tween the Churchmen and Dissenters; that our own clergy, for various rea- 
sons, were careless about the matter, and conscientiously objected to the 
returns being taken in the manner proposed, and so did not assist in taking 
them ; and that many of the most Important returns were, in reality, taken 
by persons hostile to the Church, and desirous rather to deprecate its impor- 
tance than to exemplify the real amount of its influence. He would refer as 
an instance of misstatement, to the return of the Registrar-General as to the 
Roman Catholics of Liverpool, from which it appeared that the numbers at- 
tending Catholic Chapels were 27,650, whereas it was a well known fact that 
all the sittings in their places of worship in this town did not amount to more 
than 8,006. Another instance might also be mentioned in reference to the par- 
ish of St. Giles, where the sittings for Roman Catholics were only 460, and 
yet the number attending them was inserted in the census as 3,000. He had 

eard also of a case in which the number of persons attending divine service 
during the day at one of our churches was inserted at 286, whereas at one 
service alone the clergyman of the place knew that 550 had attended, and, 
upon his remonstrating on the subject, the numbers were reéxamined and 
found to amount, including both morning and afternoon services, to upwards 
of 800. If impartial and correct returns could be obtained, he felt convinced 
it would be found that, thank God! the great body of the people of this coun- 
try still belonged to, and were members of, the Church of England.” 

The Bishop of St. David’s corroborated much that had been said from letters 
he had himself received :— 

“In one case 2,000 Dissenters had been returned as attending a chapel that 
would not hold 1,200. There were many cases in which the return of the 
Dissenters exceeded the number of the population of the - a were sup- 
posed to be living in, and in other cases there was no doubt that the Dissent- 
ers had been counted over and over again. It was also known that the Dis- 
senting Sunday schools had clubbed together to take it in turn to attend each 
other’s places of worship at different times of the day. The Dissenters had in 
many sates, had recourse, also, to the attraction of public catechising in their 
chapels—a kind of exhibition that was peculiarly popular with the Welch.” 

The census of 1851 seems to have been got up for political pape. and to 
have been adroitly managed. The London Times, estimating from the returns 
of marriages in England, places fifteen millions as belonging to the Church, 
against two and a half millions outside her pale. Certain it is that the census 
is not to be relied upon. 
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SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


In the memorable year of 1848, when Southern Europe was convulsed with 
political revolutions, Spain remained quiet. Now, when the other nations are 
enjoying internal repose, in Spain a revolution has broken out which has shaken 
the whole Peninsula. The immediate causes are, first, the exceedingly oppres- 
sive and the unauthorized exactions of the government under Count San Luis, 
the banishment and disgrace of those who ventured to oppose his administra- 
tion, the shameless immoralities, the gross debaucheries of the Court, and the 
utter loathing of the people towards the Queen Mother, Christina. The popu- 
lace, headed by O’Donnell and the banished General Espartero, rose en masse. 
On the 28th of June the first action was fought, and on the 17th of July Mad- 
rid flowed with the blood of its citizens. On the 26th of July Queen Isabella 
issued her Proclamation, revoking the acts of the late ministry, throwing her- 
self into the hands of the people, and sending for the leaders of the insurrec- 
tionists. The moderates, the progressists, and the republicans, are united; 
and there is now no external difficulty in the way of a constitutional and rep- 
resentative government. 

The Espartero Ministry is composed of the following names: General Espar- 
tero, President of the Council ; General O’Donnell, War; Don Jose Olonzo, 
Justice; Don Francisco Santa Cruz, Interior; Don Jose Manuel Molaro, Fi- 
nance; General Allentey Salazaro, Marine; Don Joaquim Pachecho, Foreign 
Affairs ; General Serrano is named Captain-General of Andalusia. 

The following are said to be the points insisted on by the Spanish people: 
“ First, perpetual exile of the Queen-mother, Maria Christina. This woman has 
become odious to Spain by her private conduct, her intrigues and rapacity. 
Secondly, the constitution of 1837. This is one of the most liberal charts 
which has been established in the Peninsula. It was in force during the re- 
gency of Espartero. Thirdly, the convention of the Cortez or Spanish parlia- 
ment. I presume that new representatives will be appointed, and that the 
Senate will undergo considerable modifications. Fourthly, the reérganization 
of the National Guard. The progressive party insist strongiy upon this point, 
because they seek in this militia a guarantee against the renewal of despotism. 
Fifthly, renouncement of forced loans, and diminution of the public taxes.” 

On the night of Aug. 3d, Christina endeavored to leave the country, but 
was prevented until she shall be tried by the Cortes or refund to the treasury 
the money which she has plundered. 

The Cortes are convoked for the 8th of Nov., on the basis of the Electoral 
law of 1837; a Constituent Assembly meeting in one Chamber, with one Dep- 
uty for every 35,000 population. 

n Luis Sagasti is appointed Governor of Madrid; Col. Cardero Governor 
of Saragossa; Col. O’Donnell, (the General’s brother,) Goverpor of Malaga. 

Numerous minor appointments are gazetted. 

The Duke of Sotomayer, whom Espartero challenged when in London, is 
named Major Domo of the Palzce, 

What is to be the policy of the neighboring Governments does not yet ap- 
pear. The London Globe says the French Ambassadors at Madrid are ordered 
to protest energetically against violence to any member of the Royal family, or 
any attack on the monarchical principle, but otherwise not to interfere. 

Lisbon letters say that the Portuguese Government energetically disavows 
all idea of a fusion between Portugal and Spain, and expresses regret that the 
name of the King should be used in the project. 

There is, behind all this outward movement, a great vital fact, which the 
Papists will of course studiously conceal, and which the political press will 
ignore. It is the fact of the loss of national virtue, and of all the elements of 
national greatness, and this as the natural result of the papal religion. Little 
did we dream when writing on this subject in our April No., that these fruits 
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of that corrupt religion would be gathered so soon. Italy, France, Spain! 
Look at them! The old fires of the Reformation quenched with blood, and 
such is their past history and the present condition of these nations! 


PRESENT CONDITION OF SPAIN. 


A European correspondent of the New York Observer furnishes the following 
statistics, which are worth preserving and pondering :—* A journal of Madrid, 
remarkable for its liberal spirit, and which has often been condemned by the 
tribunals for its independent ideas, the Clamor Puhlico, lately contained some 
curious statistical information concerning the peninsula. I shall analyze it, 
adding a few facts drawn from different sources no less authentic. 

‘Under the Roman domination, the Iberian peninsula, that is to say, Spain 
and Portugal combined, numbered about forty million inhabitants, or nearly 
666 inhabitants to the square mile. 

“ When the Visigoths, and after them the Moors or Saracens, governed the 
peninsula, the population increased to twenty-five or thirty million souls. To- 
day it has fallen to thirteen or fourteen million: in other words, it is only a 
third of the number of in'.abitants which Iberia possessed in the time of the 
Romans. There are provinces—that of Lstramadura, for example—whieh re- 
semble a vast desert, although situated under the climate most favorable for the 
increase of the human race, and where the soil produces the richest harvests, 
almost without labor. 

“When the city of Grenada was taken in 1487 by the Moors, it contained 
400,000 inhabitants, of whom 60,000 carried arms. <A long time afterward this 
city numbered 200,000 ; it has now but 60,000. The kingdom of Grenada had 
a population of three millioa individuals, or 400 inhabitants to the square 
mile. There were thirty-two cities of the first class, and ninety-seven of the 
second, All this prosperity has disappeared. 

“The city of Malaga, in the seventeenth century, had 80,000 inhabitants ; to- 
day it numbers but 50,000. Medina del Campo, which in the seventeenth 
century had 60,000 souls, has but 6,000 at the present time. Merida, which at 
the same epoch numbered 40,000 inhabitants, has now but 5,000. Segovia, 
which in 1725 contained 5,000 families, contains now but 2,000. Seville had, 
in the seventeenth century, almost 500,000 inhabitants, of whom 130,000 were 
engaged in the silk manufactories ; to-day the population of that city has fallen 
to 96,000 souls, Zoledo,—the seat of the Inquisition and of the archbishop,— 
which in the fifteenth century had 200,000 inhabitants, at present numbers but 
15,000. Valencia, and the adjacent cantons, which, in the beginning of the 
seventecuth century, had a population of 600,000 souls, seareely number 60,000 
at the present time, It is the same with the other cities and parishes. You 
will find in every part of Spain abandoned villages, half-ruined towns, and 
everywhere the res of solitude and death. One would say that an in- 
exorable decree from heaven had condemned this people to march downward 
to its tomb.” 

The writer proceeds as follows:—*Spain offers one of the most curious and 
instructive spectacles of our age. Behold a country overflowing with nature’s 
richest gifts, a very fertile soil, an excellent climate, an admirable geographical 
position, rich mines of every kind, her ports finely situated, in a word, the ele- 
ments of great prosperity ; and notwithstanding all this, she is — and feeble, 
with no internal prosperity, and no influence upon the world without. She 
seems to be condemned to an irremediable decline, while other countries, the 
United States, England, Russia itself, are growing in power and wealth. Whence 
comes this? Why are the Spaniards constantly declining while other nations 
are advancing! Is it the fault of the race which inhabits the peninsula? No; 
it is a nation naturally energetic and industrious. Is it the fault of cireum- 
stances? But circumstances depend upon men, and no nation is fatally con- 
demned to perish. The chief cause of this abasement must be looked for else- 
where. It is in the religion—a backward, superstitious religion which has 
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rverted the intelligence, enervated the character, repressed the activity, and 
estroyed the fortunes of the noble children of Iberia. If Spain had adopted 
the Protestant faith in the sixteenth century under the reign of Charles V, she 
would perhaps be to-day the first and most flourishing country of the globe ; 
but she has remained bowed beneath the yoke of inquisitions, priests and 
monks, and has fallen to the lowest grade of civilized nations. Unhappy 
Spaniards! how much are they to be pitied!” 

The popular reply to ail this, on the part of Papists, is the stereotyped cant, 
that true civilization does not consist in steam and electricity, &c. Of course 
it does not. But that is not a true civilization which represses the industrial 
activities and resources of a people. And besides this, even Art has become 
paralyzed in Spain, her national morality is gone, and the mass of her people 
are growing up in stolid ignorance. Popery dare not encourage high intel- 
lectual culture among the people. It knows too well that it cannot bear its 
serutiny; and hence it frowns on all teaching which does not make unquestion- 
able submission to its priesthood, the first and great commandment. 


MORAL CONDITION OF GERMANY. 


A Correspondent of N. Y. Christian Advocate and Journal, writes from Ber- 
lin, under date of July, 1854, as follows. He is evidently an intelligent man 
and in familiar intercourse with the best minds in Germany. Here is the re- 
sult of those continental theories which, since the Reformation, have been try- 
ing to graft themselves on the English Church and our own, and to resist which 
is * Puseyism,” and “ High Churchism,” and what not :—* A residence of nearly 
a year as a German among Germans has corrected to a great extent the first 
impressions, ever more or less incorrect, that are made upon the mind of a 
stranger in a strange land. In Berlin the refined taste that is displayed 
throughout the city, and in individuals, the universal order and quietness that 

revails, the absence of all those scenes of public immorality, riotousness, and 

ashionable rowdyism, that characterize New York, might lead the new comer, 
or the superficial observer, to imagine that morality and religion constituted 
the foundation of society, instead of armed soldiers and a most rigid system of 
olice, 

“ Religion here is made a mere form, to all intents and purposes, and, with 
the exception of the very few really pious ministers, true Christianity, ‘in this 
very Christian State,’ is seldom preached or lived. I arrive at this conclusion, 
not only from my own observation and experience, but from the statements of 
the most devoted ministers themselves. They lament that the standard of 
Christianity is so low among them. If I were to seek to be useful in the cause 
of Christianity, as I trust I may be, I would sooner select, as a promising field 
of labor, a land of entire heathenism, than learned and Christian Germany. To 
a person even in the midst, it is almost inconceivable to what an extent not 
only rationalism, but pantheism, in its most cultivated and most degraded 
forms, pervades German society. In the higher classes it takes on the garb of 
philosophy and enlightened scepticism, and as it descends in the seale of being, 
and vulgarizes, it makes the lives of the lowest classes the lives of brutish 
beasts, not only ‘without God in the world,’ but without a belief in God or in 
an existence after death. 

“I am aware that many persons have thought and written that the most 
fearful days of unbelief in Germany were past ; but. as far as pertains to the 
present grown-up generation, and at least to the city of Berlin, although its 
external character has been varnished, its power and accursed effects still re- 
main. I have been told by Sod good and useful clergyman that he felt 
almost discouraged, and that his only hope was now in the children. 


“I will go somewhat into details on this subject. Berlin has a population of 
about four hundred and forty thousand. In the entire city, including chapels 
and all places of worship, there are but a little more than thirty churches. 
These can contain only about forty thousand people, and are never full except 
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upon some fast-day. I inquired of the clergyman to whom I have just referred, 
what proportion of these four hundred thousand people, who never enter the 
churches, was estimated to be unbelievers? and he answered, ‘ About all.’ 
They have many proofs on this subject. Colporteurs, who have been attempt- 
ing to do some good in Berlin, everywhere meet with the same story among 
the laboring classes: ‘We have no time to read ; we must work Sundays until 
noon, and then enjoy ourselves; we belive not in your God.’ In regard to the 
numerous places of amusement on the Sabbath, there are not only the opera, 
theatres, circuses, and fashionable resorts for the elite, but concerts, balls, fire- 
works, and the like, for the poorer classes, where the admittance fee ranges 
from nothing up to a sixpence ; thus accommodating all cireumstances in matter 
of price. 1 will return to these subjects at some future time. 

“ This circumstance led to a very interesting conversation on a subject which 
is now agitating the Church in Germany, namely, divorces. As you are 
probably aware, a divorce may be obtained in Germany for the most trifling 
cause ; as, for instance, a mere disagreement. It is, in fact, a matter of pleasure, 
and is of every-day occurrence. In Pastor Kuntze’s congregation alone, there 
were, during the last year, ninety applications for divorce. 

It has been often theoretically declared in England and America, what would 
be the results of a lax law on the subject of divorcee, and you will recollect that 
there was a discussion on this subject in the British Parliament last winter. I 
ean state what are the practical results of such a law in Germany, as this is 
acknowledged to be the great cause of the present immorality. In the city of 
Berlin one-eighth of the children born yearly are illegitimate. In Hamburg, 
and other cities, the proportion is still larger; while Munich has the enviable 
superiority of swelling the proportion to one-half. This is a sufficient com- 
mentary on the practical workings of the system.’ 

We commend the above to those noisy men in the Church who think the 
English Church and our own were not “reformed” quite enough. 


Deatu or Joun Witson.—Professor John Wilson, the Christopher North of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, died at Edinburgh, on the 8rd of April last. From 
various sources, we gather the following sketch of his life. He was born at 
Paisley in Scotland, where his father had acquired a fortune in a manufactur- 
ing business. At the age of thirteen, he entered Glasgow University, and pro- 
ceeded thence in his eighteenth year to Oxford, entering Magdalen College as 
agentleman commoner. Here he gained the Newdigate prize for an English 
— of sixty lines. On leaving Oxford, he bought an estate at Elleroy, on the 
yanks of Lake Windermere, and went to reside there, in the society of Words- 
worth, In consequence of reverses of fortune, he left Windermere, and adopted 
the law as his profession, and was called to the Scottish bar. We quote from 
the Men of the Times: 

“In 1818 he sought and obtained the professorship of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, and became successor of Dugald Stewart and 
Thomas Brown. About this time he became connected with Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, and by the number and ability of his contributions, as well as by his 
influence on other writers, may be said to have created the literary character 
of that journal. The choicest of his contributions have been collected and 

ublished, under the title of ‘ Recreations of Christopher North.’ Mr. Hallam 
nas characterized Wilson as a writer of the most arlene and enthusiastie gen- 
ius, whose eloquence is as the rush of mighty waters. His poetical works are 
‘The Isle of Palms,’ and ‘City of the Plague,’ poems deeply conversant with 
the gentler sympathies of our nature. He has also written three novels, called 
‘Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,’ ‘The Trials of Margaret Lindsay,’ and 
* The Foresters.’ 

“Prof, Wilson was one of that brilliant gathering of British ee men, 
whose writings have illustrated the early part of the present century. Byron, 
Wordsworth, Moore, Jeffrey, Campvell, Shelley, Coleridge, Lamb and others, 
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who started on their course, most of them about the same time with him, have 
disappeared before him. Rogers, De Quincey, Leigh Hunt, still remain.” 

ilson was by no means confined to the vocation of a literary man, or pro- 
fessor—but has earned no little distinction by his eee | in hunting, fish- 
ing, and in all manner of athletic sports, to which he was fitted by his active 
temperament and vigorous constitution. His personal appearance was also re- 
markable. “Larger and taller men,” says a writer, “we have seen, figures 
more artistically framed we have seen; but the peculiarity of Wilson lay in 
the combination of all those qualities which go to constitute a perfect man. 
There was his stature, about six feet two inches, there was his erect port and 
stately tread ; there was his broad and brawny chest ; there was a brow round 
and broad. There were eyes, literally flames of fire when roused, and which, 
like Chatterton’s, rolled at times as if they would burn their sockets. There 
were a nose, chin, and mouth, expressing by turns firmest determination, exqui- 
site feeling, laughing humor and fiery rage. And flowing round his temples, 
but not beneath his broad shoulders, were locks of the true Celtic yellow, 
reminding you of the mane worn by the ancient bison in the Deu-Caledonian 
forests.” 

As a man of native genius, Wilson’s claims are of the highest order. Scott 
said of him, that if he would bring his acute and powerful mind under disci- 
pline, consistence and steadiness were only requisite to make him the first 
man of the age. That was a just criticism, we think, and throws an explana- 
tion upon his whole character. 

Wilson’s religivus character was less strongly marked. Early eccentricities 
are reported of him, but his friends claim for him, even then, the restraints of 
a high and pure morality. That he was a thorough believerin Christianity, 
there is reason enough to believe. His criticisms on Wordsworth, his thoughts 
on Sacred Poetry in his “ Recreations,” his keen appreciation of the immortal 
strains of Keble, his stern repulse of our own skeptical Emerson, and his elo- 

uent defense of the Christian Faith in the Lecture room, and the general 
character of his writings, all these are enough to show, that Christianity 
received the tribute of his understanding, even if it did not the homage of his 
heart. 


James Montcomery.—This religious poet, so well known in this country, died 
on the 30th of April, at his residence, The Mount, Sheffield, England, at the 
age of 82 years. He was by birth a Scotchman, and was born at Irvine, in 
Ayrshire, in 1771. His father was a Moravian minister, who, leaving his son 
in Yorkshire to be educated, went to the West Indies, where he and the poet’s 
mother both died. After struggling with poverty, with an imperfect education, 
and having vainly tried in London to get his verses published, in 1792, he beeame 
a clerk to Mr. Gales, a bookseller and newspaper publisher, in Sheffield. But 
Gales was a Jacobin, and had to flee his country ; when Mr. Montgomery took 
the paper without altering its character, though he did alter its name. He 
——— with Southey, and Coleridge, and Wordsworth, in the spirit of 

at day, and twice he was prosecuted, fined, and imprisoned. Besides his 
editorial labors, he contributed to various magazines, and, despite adverse 
eriticism in the “ Edinburgh Review,” established his right to rank as a poet. 
In 1797, he published his “ Prison Amusements;” in 1815, “The Ocean ;” in 
1806, ‘The Wanderer in Switzerland ;” in 1809, “The West Indies ;” and in 
1812, “The World before the Flood.” By these works he obtained the chief 
reputation he has since enjoyed. In 1819, appeared “Greenland,” a poem, in 
five cantos; and in 1828, “The Pelican Island, and other Poems.” This ven- 
erable poet at his death aes a well-deserved literary pension of 150 pounds 
a year, for which he was indebted to Sir Robert Peel. The highest order of 
genius, varied and thorough culture, cannot be claimed for him; it is the deeply 
religious character of his poems, by which he will live; and that when the 
snarling critics of the Edinburgh shall have been forgotten. Several of the 
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most beautiful Hymns in our em Book are from his pen, and in the numer- 
ous editions of his works which have been more successful here than in En- 
gland, there is fine gold enough to outlast the severest ordeal of the critic, or 
the tooth of time. An American writer, himself a poet, truly says, “ While 
_— is taughi to lift its tuneful voices in adoration, and age utters its trem- 

ling tones of prayerful song to Heaven, Montgomery will have a place in the 
a sentiment, which, being an expression of immortal things, will secure 
for his devotional poetry that immortality, of which they seem the echo.” 


T. N. TALFOURD, 


Mr. T. N. Talfourd, well known by reputation in the United States, died al- 
most instantly from apeplexy, on Monday, March 13, at Stafford. The London 
Times gives the following leading events of his life:— 

“ Thomas Noon Talfourd was born at Reading in 1793. His father was a 
brewer, and his mother was the daughter of the Rev. Thomas Noon, minister 
of an Independent congregation in that town. He was educated at the Gram- 
mar School of Reading, under Dr. Valpy, for whom he invariably expressed an 
almost filial reverence. In 1814 he became the pupil of the celebrated special 
teem the late Mr. Chitty, with whom he remained four years. In 1817 he 
vegan to practise special pleading on his own account, and he was called to the 
bar by the Middle Temple in 1821. He joined the Oxford Circuit and Berk- 
shire Sessions; and his local connections, coupled with the highly favora- 
ble impression left of his talents amongst his townspeople and schoolfellows, 
soon gained him opportunities of earning distinction. He was always a ready, 
fluent, and eloquent speaker; and what he wanted in severe taste, he more 
than compensated by feeling, fancy, and earnestness. In less than the usual 
period of probation he made his way te the head of his cireuit. In 1883 he 
applied for a silk gown, but finding his application not immediately successful, 
he took the coif, and became a sergeant. In the course of the same year he 
was elected member for his native town, Reading, for which he sat continuous- 
ly till 1841, when he temporarily retired from Parliament; but he was reélect- 
ed for Reading in 1846, and retained his seat till his elevation to the bench. 
In his representative capacity, he introduced two useful measures of legislation, 
founded upon just principles, namely, the apa | of Infants Act, and the 
Copyright Act of 1841. In 1848 he was made a judge of the Common Pleas, 
and he is generally admitted to have discharged his judicial duties with dis- 
cretion, adequate learning, ability, and conscientiousness. But the space which 
the late Mr. Justice Talfourd has filled in the public mind is chiefly owing to 
his dramatic productions, of which Jon is preéminently the first. He was 
also the author of The Athenian Captive, Glencoe, Vacation Rambles, and a 
Life of Charles Lamb ; nor should we forget to mention that, before his legal 
practice had become remunerative, he was a voluminous contributor to peri- 
odical literature, particularly to the columns of the London Magazine, and also 
wrote occasionally for the Hdinburgh Review.” 


ROMISH INTELLIGENCE. 


PropaGanpa DE Fine.—The annual Report of this Society, for the advance- 
ment of Roman Catholic principles, states that during the year 1853 the re- 
ceipts of the Propaganda amounted to 3,953,149 frances, and the balance re- 
maining from the year 1852, was 1,245,112 franes; thus giving a total fund of 
5,198,262 frances for operations. Of this large amount of money France con- 
tributed 2,365,148 francs, Sardinia 257,114 francs, Prussia 200,998 franes, and 
Great Britain 193,747. The manner in which this was expended is thus stated, 
the amounts quoted being in francs: 


Missions in Europe, . ° ‘ ‘ ° é . e . e 936,121 
Missions in Asia, . ° ° ° ° e , . ° ° 1,440,510 
Missions in Africa, . . ° } : ~ * . > @ 342,700 
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Missions in America, . . ; = ; : ‘ ; 3 1,089,428 
Missions in Oceanica, ° ; d : 6 ? - . 418,787 
Expenses of printing the Annals, &c., in France and Foreign countries, 172,636 
Expenses of Administration in France and Foreign countries, . 82,089 
Total of expenses for the year ’53 alone, : , 4,427,274 

Balance of excess of receipts for the first payments to the missions of 
54, . . . : ° ° . . ° 752,088 
Sum total, 5,180,262 


There will be observed an item above for printing the “ Annals of the Prop- 
agation of the Faith.” This is a publication issued every two months to the 
number of 172,00 copies, 106,500 being in the French language, 16,000 in En- 
glish, 15,200 in German, 1,200 in Spanish, 4,800 in Flemish, 24,300 in Italian, 
2,500 in Portugese, 200 in Dutch, and 500 in Polish. Asia and America appear 
to be the chief fields of missionary labor to which this Propaganda devotes it- 
self, and the reader will no doubt be struck with the magnitude of the sum 
credited to the latter, when compared with the total expenditure for missions. 


TROUBLE IN THE ROMISH CAMP, 


Several of the gentlemen who, within the last ten years, have left the En- 
glish Church for the Roman Schism, bid fair to be heard from. Brownson long 
ago condemned them in unmeasured terms as a set of miserable Anglicans, 
The difficulty is, that they have carried their learning, and a little of their 
Saxon instinct, their conscience and common sense with them. They can 
swallow a great deal, but unlike the American perverts, there is a limit beyond 
which even their stomachs rebel. They have a Periodical called the Rambler, 
in which they have vigorously attacked some of the stupid fooleries and bare- 
faced contradictions of modern Trentinism. The following is only a specimen 
of the language in which the notorious Cahill, of The Tablet, speaks of these 
new converts. 

“Tn every paragraph, indeed in almost every sentence, gross falsehood is as- 
serted, palpable calumny is uttered, my clearly-expressed meaning is distorted 
with what I must call a malevolent ingenuity, and above all, whole sentences 
are carefully suppressed, which could at a glance explain transparently the pre- 
tended difficulties of my malignant anonymous assailants. 

“ In reference to the shameful observations made by the writers of the Ram- 
bler on your ‘ English choirs’ and Church service, there can but be one opinion. 
These gentlemen have carried into our Church all their former antipathies 
- everything Catholic, without adopting the charities and the prudence 
of their new faith. 

“These half-converted gentlemen are so unconscious of their want of Bibli- 
eal and theological knowledge that they undisguisedly, but disedifyingly, utter 
sentiments in reference to the Protestant Bible, which are the appropriate ex- 
pressions of the soupers of Connemara—amisstatements, genteel Pretistantion, 
and rank heresy, are contained in almost every word they have written on this 
subject. . . . . Inall this exposure they mast blame themselves; when 
they joined us, we clothed them in the lion’s skin, and admitted them to our 
society, begging of them to be silent ; but, if they foolishly begin to bray, and 
imprudently raise their voice and show their long ears, the fault is entirely their 
own.” 


A case has just been before the English Courts which illustrates the Ultra- 
montane spirit of the leading English Papists, and the trouble it will produce. 
Rev. Richard Boyle, a Romich Priest, and one of the moderate party hat brought 
an action for libel against Cardinat Wiseman ; laying his damages at £10,000. 
He was formerly Curate at Islington, and was displaced by Wiseman, to make 
room for one of his own creatures, the Apostate Oakley. This was in 1850. 
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In May, 1854, articles from the pen of Wiseman appeared in the Ultra paper at 
Paris, giving a false account as to the progress of Popery in England. ’ Uni- 
vers, an ultra-montane journal, openly declared that the conversion of England 
was nearly complete, and that one year could scarcely he expected to elapse 
before the cardinal archbishop would say high mass in Westminster Abbey as 
his own cathedral. The moderate Papists in England thought best to contradict 
such groundless predictions ; and a Romish Priest, Rev. Mr. Ivors, did so; and 
certain articles appeared in a French Religious paper, called L’ Ami de la Relig- 
ion, in which an attempt was made to undeceive the French nation. Wiseman 
at once suspected Boyle as the author, and published his libel, charging Boyle 
that he had been expelled from the society of the Jesuits, had been a clerk in a 
counting-house during the week, while on the Sundays and holidays he had 
officiated at the altar; and, finally, that he was a man of indifferent character, 
and whose evidence ought not sake received. The plaintiff was non-suited for 
want of legal proof. Wiseman is an adroit libeller; nobody doubts that he 
wrote the libel; and apparently knowing it to be such. This ugly case opens 
a large loophole in the curtain ; and suggests some valuable reflections. The 
London Evening Journal says: 

“Tt shows a sta®e of things which, we have over and over again been assur- 
ed by “ recent converts” and enthusiastic young ladies, is quite fatal to the 
test of unity. It is said to be quite enough to condemn the Church of En- 
oo that it has its High Church and its Low—its Bennetts and Closes—its Is- 

ington and its Pimlico. But this is just what Boyle v. Wiseman proves to 
exist—and with just as much bitterness and rancor in the communion of the 
Cardinal Archbishop as in that of the’ Church of England. Just as Presbyte- 
rianism has its Knoxism and Free-Churchism—just as the Church of England 
has its Puritans and High Churchmen—so Rome, we find, has its Ultramontane 
party and its Cismontane party—its old English Catholics and its recent con- 
vert men, who contrive to re-produce, on a very pretty scale, the faction fights 
of medieval times. Rome has sti!1 its doctrinal Guelfs and Ghibellines. Bian- 
chi and Neri, both own nominal allegiance to Nicholas, Cardinal, é&c., but there 
is Manchester-place against the Borough-road, and each party has its slogans, 
its newspaper organs, its attacks and replies, its Univers and its Ami de la Re- 
ligion, its Wiseman and its Ivors.” 


The Papists themselves, with all their pretensions to unity, once in a while 
own up. Thus the Rambler in a late No. says:—* Why are English Catholics 
never united? Why is it that, agreeing in faith beyond all the rest of the 
world, we disagree in every other matter more than ordinary Protestants and 
unbelievers? Why will not the Bishops, wnd the clergy, and the laity pull to- 
gether, and write books and publish periodicals, and build churches, and found 
schools, and superintend ecclesiastical education, and confer and contend with 
the State, and, in short, do everything with one hand, as we trust they all have 
one heart? Why do we waste our energies and our money, till we are ashamed 
to look one another in the face? Why do we stand with our eyes and mouths 
open, staring at our difficulties, wondering, wishing, hoping, fearing, grumbling, 
and fault-finding ; and repeating, till the whole heart 1s sick, the whole story 
of Catholic mismanagement, Catholic disunion, Catholic extravagance, and 
Catholic impotence? This, we say, is a scarcely overcharged picture of the 
doleful strains of sorrow, with which we are wont to console ourselves for our 
misdoings in every part of this island.” 


SPIRIT OF THE APOSTATES, 


The Rev. Mr. Meyrick, in his letter published on page 24, of the April No. of 
the Church Review, spoke of the intense bitterness of the Roman Apostates 
towards their Spiritual Mother, the Church of England, whom they have desert- 
ed. A casein point has lately occurred in London. The Rev. Frederick Oakley, 
an Oxford pervert, with another Romish priest, on two Sunday mornings, Jan. 
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29, and Feb. 5, 1854, } ge & warning and a curse on Romish people who 
should persist in sending their children to the Protestant schools. Various 
reports having got abroad about this “ curse,” they have published a copy over 
their own names; a part of which is as follows: 

“That we warn all Catholic parents of the grievous mortal sin they commit 
in suffering their children to attend these and the like schools. 

“That we solemnly declare our deliberate purpose of refusing the sacraments 
of the Church, even in the hour of death, to all parents who are known to be 

ilty of such sin, and shall not have made public amends by removing their chil- 

‘om the aforesaid schools, 

“That we will suffer no such parents to be buried in the cemetery attached 
to this church, nor read the burial office over them at their own dwellings, 
nor admit them to be churched, nor to stand sponsors at any baptism. And, 
finally, that we shall make it our duty to learn the names and dwelling places 
of all Catholic pareuts who offend against the law of God and of the Church. 

“To the end that all Catholic parents may take warning and avoid these 
grievous ) per oans and that ETERNAL DaMNaTION, of which mortal sin, unrepent- 
ed of an unrepaired, is the sure forerunner, we have adopted, as the true 
course of Christian charity, this — method of acquainting them with their 
duty in the aforesaid regard, and with the dreadful consequence of disobedi- 
ence. Freperick OaKLey, 

Witiram Dotan. 

“St. John’s Church, 4th Sunday after the Epiphany, 1854. (Read at all the 
masses, and again on the 5th Sunday after the Epiphany, Feb. 5.)” 

This paper, it remembered, is published by Priest Oakley himself, in order 
to set himself right. It is his vindication ! 


CHANGE OF ROMISH TACTICS IN IRELAND. 


The Galway Packet (Romish) soy, “Tt has been so confidently stated that 
we have no hesitation in giving publicity to the assertion, that a peremptory 
order either has been or will shortly be issued by the Holy See, prohibiting 
the Priesthood in Ireland from taking any active or prominent part for the 
future in political matters. There are some who even go so far as to assert 
that the Archbishop of Dublin, in his capacity as Legate, or Apostolic Dele- 
gate, has already received instructions to communicate the wishes or commands 
of the Holy See upon this subject to the other Irish Prelates, who will have 
them enforced among their subordinate Clergy. We have since heard this in- 
terference attributed to a very eminent and exalted personage who is in Rome 
at present, and who is kvown to be so decidedly hostile to Priests having any- 
thing to do with polities, that he strictly forbade those under his own jurisdic- 
tion—and we believe under Ecclesiastical penalties—taking any part in politi- 
eal agitation. In the absence of more decided information, we refrain from all 
remark or commentary upon this alleged circumstance; but if the statement 
be true, its importance in a political point of view can scarcely be exaggerated.” 

Cardinal Wiseman, the Spaniard by birth and the Irishman by descent, has 
good sense enough to see that the Irish Priests are overshooting the mark. 
They can afford to be more cautious so long as Parliament educates Romish 
Priests at Maynooth, for them. 

Nor is this all. Hitherto the policy of Rome in Ireland has been to frown 
upon education. The priests were coarse, vulgar,clownish men. Now there is 
a change in the policy. Their churches and schoois and monasteries, look as if 
they were meant for gentlemen. As the people will read, they are trying to 
eer the ground. The great object now seems to be, since reading and 

iseussing are universal, to get the people pre-occupied with “ devotions,” to 
fill their minds with the “saints,” and proofs of Rome’s exclusive churchship, 
to keep them hot at work, in prayer ¢o the Virgin, and for the conversion of 
their heretical neighbors. People are not soon won over to that which it is 
their constant prayer their neighbors may forsake. 
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BROWNSON IN IRELAND, 


A Popish paper announces that the Very Rev. Dr. Newman, Principal of the 
new Popish College in Dublin, has appointed Dr. Brownson of America to 
one of the leading chairs in that institution. Mr. Browson has virtually given 
up the argument for Popery from Catholic antiquity, by his plea for authority, 
and by maintaining that the Church has a living voice within itself which 
cannot err. To be sure there are insuperable difficulties in his way; but it 
would be difficult to say harder things, than he has said of Newman and the 
whole school of developmentists. By resting the claims of Popery, the one on 
authority, and the other on development, they have given the whole argument 
into our hands. It is now reported that Mr. Brownson will accept the appoint- 
ment. If the object of this new move is to operate on Brownson himself, as 
it probably is, they will find that they have caught a Tartar. On the whole, 
between Lucas and Brownson, and Newman, there is music ahead. 


THE POPE AT HOME, 


Roman Potttics.—The following letter was read recently before the Univer- 
sal Democratic Association, assembled at Stuyvesant Institute : 

New York, January 9, 1854. 
To Colonel Fortes : 

Dear Sir :—I can certainly have no objection to answer the question made in 
connection with my name at your last meeting, in which information was asked 
respecting the feelings of the Romans toward the Pope and his government ; 
though on the present occasion I am able to write but a few lines. Should I 
find time subsequently to convey, at a greater lengih, the impressions which I 
received through my contact with the Romans, the substance of my testimony 
would be to show, that I regard Roman Catholicism as dead in Rome: nine- 
tenths of the people, including the female portion of the population, looking 
on the Pope and his Cardinals with contempt, as spiritual impostors, and with 
the utmost hatred and horror as temporal oppressors. 

From what I heard and saw I feel convinced, and am willing to place on re- 
cord my conviction, that within twenty-four hours after the withdrawal of 
the Foreign garrison, the Pope’s government will have fallen, and his own life, 
together with those of his cardinals and counselors, will have been sacrificed, 
= ess they can save themselves by flight or concealment, which will be very 

ifficult. 

Every avenue of escape is noted and watched. The popular feeling of the 
Romans has been so embittered by the manifold executions, imprisonments, 
treacheries and oppressions of their rulers, that I regret to say, [ found the 

pular leaders inexorably deaf to any councils of moderation and mercy; de- 

iberating merely whether the Holy Father should be hanged from the cross of 
St. Peter's, or over the so-called tomb of St. Peter within: the least violent 
stipulating only, that he should be unfrocked as a false priest, and then tried, 
like Charles I, for violating his contract with and murdering his people. 

I am, dear sir, CuarLes Frep. Henni'GseEn. 


ROMANISM AN ENIGMA, 


A Dublin correspondent of an American paper, states an enigma, as follows: 

“Tam fairly puzzled. The doings of the priests and prelates are a perfect 
enigma; there is such a recurrence to old times in these days of Exhibition 
progress and electric wonders,—-as if to re-produce and force upon popular 
conviction the exploded beliefs and practices of the dark ages, in order that the 
power of the church might be the more illustrated by the prostration of reason 
and judgment in matters of religion, and the blaze of their triumphs in all other 
matters. 
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“ At the very time when the Cardinal is an itinerant lecturer on the wonders 
of science, in their subserviency to human progress and religious advance- 
ment,—and the Remish press is blazoning forth the number of clergy and laity, 
famed for learning, genius, rank and piety, who have done homage to the 
claims of Rome by forsaking for her the Anglican communion,—miracles, that 
could hardly have gained credence in the eleventh century in Spain, are 
stamped with papal authority in England for the subversion of heresy and the 
diffusion of the faith. And just when the Protestant press in Ireland is boast- 
ing of the approximation of the numbers of Protestants to Roman Catholics, 
and of the rapid defections from Romanism, as the result of education—and its 
fruits, ary and thought, and Bible-reading—are the priests resuming the 
methods of showing their power—the theme of many a story in a bye-gone 
age—which, it had been outed. had gone with the miracles, and fairies, and 
banshees of ancient times,—the horsewhip, the cudgel, and the fists. 

“‘ Felix qui potest rerum cognoscere causas. 

“T cannot account for it. The whole ecclesiastical machinery is so admirably 
constructed, and rigorously and skillfully worked, both for extending and retain- 
ing,—especially by the men who now. move the springs,—that it is not easy to 
recur to the hackneyed reason. 

“Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. 4 

“Unless it should be intoxication of pride,—that, having found such men as 
Newman and Manning ready to swallow the Breviary and the Acta Sanctorum, 
—and the Tablet to defend the Eestaticas and Dolorosas of modern Italian im- 
posture and credulity,—it was deemed that nothing was too gross for such men, 
nor when championed by such men, too absurd for popular credence. And as for 
the Irish method of putting down heresy, I can only account for the resort to 
it as a forlorn hope.” 

As a specimen of this, we give the following specimen of a Romish Tract, at 
this day sold in Florence and all over Italy. When Protestants are such fools 
as to believe in spirit-rapping, &c., they may well be expected to stand weep- 
ing and winking pictures. 


ROMISH TRACT. 


“ A relation made by our Lord Jesus Christ to the Sisters Elizabeth, Martha, 
and Bridget, desirous to know some particulars of His passion, who appeared to 
them after they had finished their prayer, and said:— 

“ My sisters, know ye first, that I had 112 blows in my face with the palm 
of the hand, and 3 blows with a fist on my mouth. When I was taken in the 
garden, and on my way to the house of Annas, I fell 7 times, and was dragged 
along the ground 105 times. I had 180 blows on my back, and 82 strokes on 
= legs. I was lifted up by my beard, and by the hair of my head, 32 times. 
I had one mortal blow. At the pillar, I had 6,666 lashes; I emitted from my 
mouth 126 sighs. I was lacerated in binding 33 times. I had 100 punctures 
in my head. On the Cross I had 8 mortal wounds. They spit in my face 32 
times. They inflicted on me 1,000 wounds. The soldiers who took me were 
303. They who carried me bound were 3. I shed blood 88,514 drops. 

“Those who shall say seven Paters, or seven Aves, every day, for the space 
of 23 years and 12 days, which finishes the number of the drops of my blood, 
I will do for them five graces in favor of their soul. 

“The first: I will grant them plenary indulgence, and remission of all sins. 

“The second: The pains of purgatory shall not touch them. 

“The third: If they die before the time above said, I will do as if it were 
finished. 

“The fourth: I will grant to every one of them as if he were a martyr, and 
had shed his blood for the faith. 

“The fifth: I will come from heaven to earth, in the hour of his death, to 
have his soul in my arms, and all of his house, and all his relatives to the 
fourth degree; and if they be in Purgatory, I will carry them thence to enjoy 
ithe celestial country of eternal life. 
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“This relation was found in the Holy Sepulchre of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and whoever shall carry it on his person shall be free from the Devil, from 
sudden death, and from other bad deaths, and if a pregnant woman has it on 
her, she shall have an excellent delivery, and in those houses where the said 
relation shall be found, there shall be no evil, and whoever has it on during 
= days before death, shall have the grace to see the glorious Virgin Mary. 

men. 

Then follows an account of “the five greatest pangs of the Virgin Mary,” 
and at the foot of the broad sheet, which is printed in wretched Italian, is an 
imprint—“ In Ferrara, ed in Bassano. Con Hens dei Superiori.” 


ROMISH TRIBUTE TO THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


The Romish paper, Zhe Rambler, conducted by the Perverts, for Jan., 1854, 
has the following language concerning the English Church. 

The writer sets out with “the fact, that from some cause or other, the 
(Roman) Catholic faith has as yet made no wide or deep impression on the 
mass of English unbelievers.” He says, “ whatever in England is most serious, 
whatever is most candid, whatever is best informed as to the Bible, as to Re- 
ligious Doctrine and Ecclesiastical History, keeps itself apart (from Romanists) 
with a jealous horror.” And he adds, “ as a mass, the English nation remains 
untouched” .... “it is astrange and portentous sight, this English Protes- 
tant life.” .... “The wonder is in the Protestant Churches and Chapels 
which cover the land by thousands and tens of thousands; and in the inexpli- 
cable state of the multitudes who frequent those places Sunday after Sunday, 
with Bibles in their hands, listening to sermons containing a large mixture of 
truth with error, uttering prayers in which orthodoxy often far predominates 
over heresy, cultivating sedulously the domestic and honorable virtues, labor- 
ing benevolently for the poor and the suffering, and even, we would hope, 
many of them, not passing a day without sincere, heartfelt secret prayer to 
God through Jesus Christ.” 


WAR IN THE EAST. 


In our October Number last year, we gave a sketch of the varied interests 
involved in this War; and with one or two exceptions, every phase of the 
question justifies the anticipations then presented. Continental Europe re- 
mains more quiet than we supposed. 

We propose to present the leading facts in this movement, for future reference. 
In the outset, Romish sentiment on the war was divided. Rome is jealous of 
the Czar, it hates England, and fears France. England and France have sent 
into the East about 100,000 troops to coéperate with the Sultan, and a fleet 
sufficient to command the Black Sea, under Admirals Dundas and Hamelin. 
Admiral Napier has charge of the fleet in the Baltic. 

At the opening of the War, an insurrection broke out in Albania in the 
southwest part of Turkey, in which about 8000 Greek troops were concerned. 
It was partly instigated by Russian emissaries ; but was speedily suppressed. 

A deputation of Friends also went to remonstrate with the Czar against 
the War. In his reply, the Emperor utterly discarded all intentions of conquest 
and aggrandizement, and claimed to be acting in the spirit of the Treaty of 
1829, as to the spirit of interference. Unhappily for his veracity, the follow- 
ing disclosures followed too soon upon the visit of the Quakers. 

A private and confidential correspondence in the early part of 1853, between 
the Russian and British Governments, has been published in England, which 
discloses fully the origin of the present struggle in the East. It is voluminous, 
and the following summary of it, which we take from an exchange, is pretty 
accurate : 

“The correspondence is continued at great length between the British Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Sir G. H. Seymour; but there is not a word which 
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indicates any purpose on the part of the British Cabinet to enter into any 
agreement wh the Emperor of Russia, either as to what should, or should not 
be done with the effects of the ‘sick man’ after his death. With regard to 
what should not be done, the Emperor proposes to stipulate that he will not 
oceupy Constantinople, but he will not suffer it to fall into the hands of any 
nation powerful enough to be troublesome to Russia. He offers Egypt to En- 

land as part of the spoils ; and, though he does not expressly say so, it may be 
inferred that he will T cmekens with Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bulgaria for 
his share. And well he might ; for, in possession of these provinces, he could 
at any time stretch his arms to Constantinople. In fact, it would fall into his 
hands without a struggle. He constantly refers to his good understanding 
with Austria, and intimates tat the acquisition of Servia might be an adequate 
reward for her friendly coéperation. But under no circumstances would he 
consent to the establishment of a Byzantine Empire upon the ruins of Turkey.” 
The British Government was found impracticable, and the negotiation was 
suspended. The publication of the secret correspondence, in answer to the 
challenge of the Czar, has put an end to all hopes of peace from negotiation, as 
it has utterly destroyed all confidence in the veracity of the Emperor of Russia ; 
for, while he was courting the British Government with the most conciliatory 
propositions, and promising to take no hostile measures respecting Turkey 
without consulting that power, he was preparing to take possession of the 
Turkish principalities on the Danube. The correspondence will also strengthen 
the French alliance, as it intimates on the part of the Czar an entire contempt 
for the wishes of Napoleon on the “ Eastern question.” 

The overtures of England and France to Rassia having been rejected, War 
was declared in England on the 31st of March, and also in France. The terms 
of the compact between England, France, and an ee agreed upon, 
have been published, and are as follows. !t was signed on the night of March 
12, and embraces five articles, in substance as follows: 

1. England and France engage to support Turkey by force of arms, until the 
conclusion of a peace that shall secure the independence and integrity of the 
Sultan’s dominions. 

2. The Porte shall not conclude peace without the consent of her allies. 

8. The allies shall evacuate the Turkish territories after the war. 

4. This treaty to remain open for the adhesion of other Powers of Europe. 

5. Turkey guarantees to all the subjects of the Porte, without distinction of 
Creed, perfect equality in law. 

Several protocols are attached, regulating the details. 

On the 12th of April it was publicly announced that the Prussian Minister 
at the British Court, Chevalier Bunsen, had been recalled. The policy of 
Prussia has been, throughout, shuffling and evasive. She signed the protocol 
which demands all that England and France are fighting for, and then recalled 
her Minister to gratify Russia. 

In Great Britain, the 26th of April was set apart as a day of public fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer, to invoke the Divine blessing upon the British arms. 
The Romish Church in that realm has also introduced into its service a prayer 
for the same object. The sum of $50,000 is said to have been taken up in En- 
gland alone on that day for the widows’ and orphans’ fund. 

In France the Romish Church has committed itself thoroughly to the prose- 
eution of the War. The Archbishop of Paris, and the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Lyons, have directed that prayers be offered for the success of the “army in 
the East.” The former lets us into the animus of their prayers, as follows. “The 
actual obstacle to unity,” he says, “ is not Islamism, it is the Muscovite Cesarism, 
with its pretensions and its fanaticisms, Nothing threatens the Church of God 
so much as the progress of that power, already too colossal. Some say it isa 
shame for Christian Europe to go to the East to defend thé Turks; but is it, 
after all, to protect the Turks that we go to the East? Is it not rather to stop 
the threatening progress of a power whose onward march it is time to resist ? 
Is it our fault if it is a Christian people, who, by corrupting Christianity, and 
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making it an accomplice of their ambition, has adopted the succession, and is 
doing thé work of the ancient enemies of Jesus Christ? Let it be given to the 
Czar-pontiff to seat himself on the throne ¢f Constantinople, and bind his brows 
with the triple crown united to the imperial diadem; let him there establish 
his dominion over the East, and nothing will resemble more that universal 
apostasy which is foretold in our holy books, and that work of impiety which is 
to be the counterpart of that of Jesus Christ, and which is to signalize and 
affrighten the last days of the world.” 

In Turkey a change has taken placé in the domestic policy of the Govern- 
ment, whieh is of the greatest consequence. Hitherto the Mosques and all their 
property have been exempted from taxation and forfeiture ; — they have come 
to possess two-thirds of all the real estate of the empire. The Sultan has now 
declared this property to belong to the State, and the public revenues from 
this source will be very large. The Mohammedan Ulema, the imars, and muftis, 
and the cadis, are in a state of great excitement. But the Sultan has chosen 
his time. 

On the 22d of April, a division of the allied fleet bombarded Odessa, by 
which the land batteries, &c., were destroyed, two powder magazines blown up, 
twelve Russian ships of war sunk, and thirteen laden with ammunition taken. 

On the part of the Russians regular siege operations were commenced before 
Silistria on the 17th of May, and continued until the 15th of June; the pre- 
paratory arrangements having consumed several weeks, 

Repeated storming parties were directed against the intrenchments—mines 
and counter-mines were exploded, causing immense slaughter to both besiegers 
and besieged. Mussa Pasha, the brave Turkish commander, was killed by a 
shell; after which Printe Paskiewitch, the Russian commander, was struck and 
disabled by a spent ball, and will probably die. 

On the 13th of June a tremendous attack was ordered under Generals Gorts- 
chakoff and Schilders, but after severe fighting, the Russians were repulsed, and 
a Turkish brigade sent from Shumla by Omar Pasha succeeded in entering the 
fortress. Thus reinforced, the garrison, on the 15th, made a sortie; a desper- 
ate hand-to-hand contest ensued, and ended in the complete discomfiture of the 
Russians. Prince Gortschakoff was severely wounded, General Schilders had 
his leg shot off, and two other generals were killed, 

The carnage among the Russian troops was dreadful, and they retired fighting 
across the river. Pursuing their advantage, the Turks crossed an arm of the 
river, seized the Isle of Hopa, and blew up the Russian siege works thereon. 
The Turks then breaght out their guns and erected temporary batteries on the 
Bulgarian bank of the river, before the north face of the fortress. The Russian 
battalions east and west of Silistria immediately retreated in good order across 
the river, and destroyed their bridges. The Turks under Girolte, Meher Pasha, 
fell on the Russian rear guard of 25,000 men near Silistria on the 21st. The 
battle lasted during two days, and the Russians lost 2,500 killed. They, how- 
ever, made good their retreat. 

At the latest dates the Russians are vacating Wallachia, and marshaling 
their forces on the line of the Pruth; Austria, on the 20th of August, entered, 
and will oceupy the Principalities; and the English and French it is said will 
assault Sebastopol and the Crimea both by sea and land. 

In the Baltic, there is at length news of progress. On the 7th and 8th of 
August, the French expeditionary force was landed on the Island of Aland, north 
of the fortress of Bomarsund. At the same time a force of English and French 
marines landed south of the fortress. The disembarkation was covered by war 
steamers, and was effected, as the Moniteur says, without a man getting his 
feet wet. They then erected their batteries, while the Russians destroyed theirs 
and fell back on the main fortress. By the 12th the fortress was completely 
invested. On the 14th the Russians made a sortie, but were driven in. On 
the 15th the French carried a redoubt of eight guns without losing a man. Bo- 
marsund surrendered on the 16th. 

Two thousand Russians were taken prisoners. 
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The French lost one hundred and sixty killed. 
The most remarkable thing about this war, thus far, is that after five months 
of magnificent threats the allies have actually done nothing as yet in the East. 


CHURCH IN CANADA, ° 


Eteventa Annvat Report or tHe Incorporatep Cuurca Socrety OF THE 
Diocese or Toronto.—This Society embraces in its plans several most important 
objects of Church benevolence, such as—Ist. The sending forth of Missionaries, 
and with them the Bible, Book of Common Prayer, and religious Tracts. 2d. 
Making provision for aged and infirm laborers, and when they are called away, 
for their widows and orphans. 3d. Furnishing the means for the education of 
the children of the Church in sacred and religious principles. And 4th. Aiding 
the poorer Missions in the building and endowing of their Churches. And it is 
cheering to learn from this Report, which is very full in its details, that these 
objects are receiving, from year to year, new and increased attention. From 
several spirited Resolutions, adopted at the last Annual Meeting of the Society, 
we feel a pleasure in selecting the following :— 

“ Resolved, That this meeting desires gratefully to acknowledge the goodness 
of Almighty God, manifested in the increased measure of suecess which has at- 
tended the operations of the Society during the past year. 

“ Resolved, That the best thanks of this Society are due, and are hereby 
warmly expressed to our fellow Churchmen of Great Britain, and in the United 
States, for the sympathy they have manifested toward the Church in the 
Diccese, in their recent valuable and liberal contributions in aid of our Church 
University, Trinity College.” 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF THE CHURCH IN CANADA. 


A correspondent of the New York Courier says:—“The proportion of 
elergymen to the whole population in Upper Canada is as one to 870, whereas 
in Lower Canada it is only one to 1190. The Church of England is rapidly 
losing ground relatively. From 1842 to 1851 it increased 73°13 per cent., 
while the Church of Rome increased 11461; the Baptists 131; the Presby- 
terians 572°38; and the Methodists 600 per cent. The religious statistics of 
Lower Canada during the seven years, between 1844 and 1851, show a some- 
what similar result. The Church of England increased 4°31 per cent., while the 
Church of Rome increased 30°42; the Church of Scotland 85; other Presby- 
terians 465°55 ; Wesleyan Methodists 58 ; other Methodists 8°16 per cent. The 
latter disparities are the more striking, in view of the fact that most of the in- 
grease of population in Lower Canada has been of native birth. The increase 
of born English and Welsh was but 5°59; of Scotch 8°81; of Americans 4°59 ; 
while the increase of Canadians of British origin was 46°63; and of French 
origin 27°60.” 

In its population, “Upper Canada has increased in a wonderful degree. 
During the ten years in which it has advanced 104°5 per cent., New York has 
increased only 27°7 per cent.; Ohio 20°6 per cent. ; Indiana 44°4 per cent. ; Illi- 
nois 79°2 per cent.; and Michigan 88-9 per cent. ; while the increase of Great 
Britain has only been 13°2 per cent. Within the last twenty years the united 

pulation of Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, has increased about 320 per cent. ; 

pper Canada has increased 875 per cent. in the same period. It is somewhat 
singular that with this extraordinary growth of Upper Canada, its cities still 
remain so few and small. Toronto, its largest, has only about 30,000 in- 
habitants ; Hamilton, the second, only 14,000; and Kingston, the third, only 
11,500. The fact, I suppose is, that most of the new population is drawn to 
agricultural pursuits.” 


* 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN UPPER CANADA. 


The Quebec Gazette gives the following appalling list of Religious Denom- 
inations, as exhibited in the last census of Upper Canada :— 

Menonists and Tunkers, Bible Christians, Christians, Disciples, Protestants, 
Close Communivn Baptists, Free-Will Baptists, Second Advents, Children of 
Peace, Presbyterians not connected with any other Church, Moravians, Evan- 

elical Church, American Presbyterians, Millerites, Freethinkers, Nonconform- 
ists, Irvingites, Reformed Lutherans, Apostolic Evangelists, New Jerusalem, 
High Calvinists, Inspired Church, Reformationists, Not Baptized, Ebenezer So- 
cialists, Gospel Christians, Deists, Dissenters, Perfectionists, Predestinarians, 
New Lights, Evangelical Nonconformists, Arminians, Apostolic Church, Seven- 
Day Baptists, Christian Brethren, Restorationists, Opposed to all creeds found- 
ed on the Bible, Reformed Baptists, Hapzie Bah, Rationalists, German Reform- 
ers, Christian Baptists, Democratic Gospel, English Church of Scotland, Open 
Communion Baptists, Regular Baptists, Irish Presbyterian Church, Seceders, 
Associate Presbyterians, Cameronians, Old Menonists, Romish Church, Dutch 
Reformed Church, Evangelical Union, Low Calvinists, New Menonists, Latter- 
Day Saints, Calvinists, Plymouth Brethren, Antiburghers, Apostolic Irvingites, 
Associate Synod, Inghamites, Relief Church, Brethren, Covenanters, Church of 
Christ, Campbellites, New Church, Believers in God, Reformed Presbyterians, 
Scotch Relief Church, Cosmopolite, Orthodox Quakers, Cairdites, Hesse Church, 
Coéperites, Carmelites, Reformed Tunkers, Bereans, Bethel Church, Disunion- 
its, Greek Church, Non-Sectarian, Pantheists, Reformed Jews, Unitarian Bap- 
tist, Danian, Free Inquirer, Follower of Jesus, Pethonite, Reformer of all 
Churches. 

In all ninety-three Religious Denominations! ! 


BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT, 


As our English Brethren are particularly lynx-eyed, in watching the work- 
ings of the Voluntary system among us, we give the following choice speci- 
mens on the other side of the question; which we copy from English papers : 

Numser One.--The auction mart presented a few days ago a very amusing 
scene. It had been announced that the rectory of Rougham, near Bury St. 
Edmund's, would be submitted to public auction. Now this rectory had ob- 
tained an undesirable notoriety, from certain exposes made concerning it by the 
Hon. and Rev. Sydney Godolphin Osborne—otherwise the well-known 8. G. O. 
of the Times. His attack on the Bishop of Norwich (made in mistake, for the 
Bishop of Ely was the diocesan) was on this ground that he had lent himself 
to simony, by instituting an aged clergyman who could not do the duty, in 
order that the patron might sell the advowson to advantage. As soon as this 
gentleman, the Rev. Geo. Naylor, had been inducted, advertisements appeared 
offering the living for sale; but when, on the day appointed, not a few were 
gathered together, they found they were to be the victims of disappointment,— 
an intimation appearing on the walls that “the sale of the rectory of Rough- 
am will not take place.” For all this it is quite clear that in the present state 
of the Church there is but one remedy, and that is to abolish the law which 
makes the sale of a living illegal during the vacancy. A law which everybody 
laughs at, which everybody can evade, and which only keeps up the pretence 
of sanctity, while it betrays the reality cannot be worth preserving. 


Nvumeer Two.—In Manchester, the revenues of the Dean and Chapter (a newly 
ereated body, taking the estates of the late warden and fellows) average £34,000 

r annum. These very estates were given by Thomas West, Lord de la 
Tae, for the cure of souls within the whole parish. At present the number 
of inhabitants within the limits of the ancient parish of Manchester is 450,000, 
and thus there would be an ample endowment if properly distributed. How 
stands the fact? The Dean and Chapter, taking a lesson out of the book pro- 
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vided by the Right Hon. the Ear! of Guilford, have repudiated the cure of 
souls, laying the same on the shoulders of two persons called vicars, and to 
whom they are paying the sum of £17 10s. each! £35 for the spiritual superin- 
dence of 450,000 persons! The working clergy are receiving £70 or £80 each 
from independent sources, while the large sum named is either enjoyed by the 
Chapter, or handed over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


Noumser Turer.—An English paper says, we have to record the death 
of the Very Rev. Charles Scott Luxmoore, M. A., dean of St. Asaph, 
which has taken place at his residence at Cradley. The late dean was the son 
of the Right Rev. Dr. Luxmoore, Bishop successively of Hereford and St. 
Asaph, from which prelate he received a large amount of ecclesiastical pat- 
ronage. In addition to the deanery, worth about £1,200 a year, the Rev. gen- 
tleman was rector of Cradley, worth £1,000 a yeaf, to which he was presented 
in 1816; sinecure rector of Bromyard, to which he was presented in the same 
year ; sinecure rector of Darowen, worth £200 a year, to which he was present- 
ed in 1819; Chancellor of St. Asaph Cathedral, and Prebendary of Hereford. 
All these appointments he held up to the time of his death. His brother, Rev. 
J. H. M. Luxmoore, holds a large share of the patronage the Bishop had to be- 
stow, being a Canon Residentiary of St. Asapgh, sinecure Rector of Llanarmon, 
Rector of Marchwrel, and Vicar of Moreton—in the aggregate worth consider- 
ably more than £2,000 a year. 

he estimated income of this pluralist was about $25,000 a year; most of 
which he has been receiving for thirty-five years, making the nice little sum 
of $875,000. 


Noumrer Four.—Crown Girrs.—There are in England, in the gift of the 
Crown, two archbishoprics, twenty-four bishoprics, thirty-eight deaneries, 
forty-six prebends, one thousand and twenty-eight livings. The Lord Chan- 
cellor has eight hundred and ninety-nine, the first Lord of the Treasury, one 
hundred nll tee, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster thirty-nine liv- 
ings in his gift. 


, 

Numper Five.—Wao Manaces tHe Estasrisument?'—From a late English 

per, it appears that there were elected to, and capable of voting in the last 
x li at least eleven Unitarians, thirteen Independents, two Baptists, 
three United Church (or English) Presbyterians, four members of the Free Kirk, 
two Wesleyan Methodists, one Quaker, one Plymouth Brother, and “ about 
fifty” Roman Catholics, besides the members of the Established Church of 
Scotland, who are Presbyterians, but who (not being voluntaries) are not in- 
eluded in the calculations, and Baron Rothschild, who cannot vote or take his 
seat. Thus exclusively of the one Jew member and the Presbyterians of the 
Scotch Establishment, whose numbers we have no means at hand of estimating, 
it appears that there were in Parliament, in the words of the paper we have 
quoted, “a total of some ninety members, or one-seventh of Parliament uncon- 
nected with the State Church, besides ;” it is added, and we beg particular at- 
tention to this, “ anumber who are nominally Churchmen and decidedly ecclesi- 
astical reformers.” | !! 


THE SINAI CONTROVERSY. 


Oriental bibliologists will rejoice in the art po oy Ps ee of Dr. Lepsius. 
A scholar of the greatest erudition, and possessed of the highest advantages for 
the prosecution of the great work to which he has devoted his life, viz., a eare- 
ful philological researc rtaining to the countries of the East, in 1842, at the 
recommendation of von Humboldt and Bunsen, he was appointed by the king 
of Prussia to lead an expedition, whose professed object was ‘to investigate 
the remains of ancient Egyptian and°Ethiopian civilization, still in preservation 
in the Nile Valley and adjacent countries.’ This expedition was continued for 


more than three years, during which time this indefatigable investigator 
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ascended the Nile as far as Dongola, and afterwards striking eastward from 
Koptos, in the vicinity of Thebes, and crossing the Red Sea to Tor, made a 
thorough and successful exploration of the whole northwestern portion of the 
Sinai peninsula. 

No small share of his attention Dr. Lepsius has devoted to fixing the precise 
locality of Mount Sinai. Since, and only since the sixth century, tradition has 
usually ascribed that sacredness to Gebel Musa. Later geographical researches 
have shown that tradition to be probably unworthy of credit. Dr. Robinson, 
of New York, is in favor of Gebel Sessaf. Dr. Lepsius revives the controversy 
in favor of Gebel Serbal. That whole peninsula is mountainous and compara- 
tively barren. Dr. Lepsius writes and reasons like a German, but his forth- 
coming work will deserve attention. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


In the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal for October appears a letter from the 
Rev. George Trevor, late Chaplain on the Madras Establishment, in which he 
replies to Mr. Campbell’s late work on ‘ Modern India.” Mr. Campbell had 
said: “ The progress of Christianity in India by the influence of private mis- 
sionaries cannot be said to be great. I believe they have some success in the 
south, where the Jesuits had preceded them, and where they found a large body of 
Christians ; but even there the Protestants are few: and in all parts of the 
Bengal Presidency it must be admitted that the attempt to Christianize the 
natives has entirely failed. We have made some infidels, but very few Christ- 
ians, and are not likely on the present system to make more.” 

To this Mr. Trevor answers: “ Mr. Campbell, perhaps, thinks, like some 
that I have met with in India, that converts are all knaves or infidels, an opin- 
ion which it is too much to be feared that they adopt from having teat, ool 
found nothing in Christianity for which they would have embraced it without 
‘a consideration,’ Did Mr. Campbell never hear of Aishnagur in the Bengal 
Presidency !—a place where, although (as Bishop Wilson wrote me at the time) 
the first accounts were much exaggerated) it is certain that some ‘housands of 
bona fidé converts have been received into the Church. 

** Did he never hear of the 8.P.G. Missions in the vicinity of Calcutta, recently 
hallowed by the death of my friend Professor Street of Bishop’s College !—of 
Barripur, with its handsome church, in which eighty natives were confirmed 
on the day of its consecration, (s0th Nov. 1846,)and above ten pounds received 
at the offertory!—and of Mogra Hat, with another church consecrated the same 
day,—besides the lesser places of worship and instruction in more than fifty vil- 
lages which are included in their circle? Does Mr. Campbell know that these 
two Missions numbered six years ago 855 baptized natives, of whom 863 were 
communicants, and 588 catechumens under instruction for Baptism ? 

“Is he ignorant of all this, or does he call 1,400 converis made in a few years 
(for it was not till 1829 that this Mission was commenced, and not till 1835 
that a district missionary was appointed,) ‘an attempt which has entirely 
failed #’ ” 

And again: “And, then, what of Tiyyevetty with its thirty thousand natives 
in the missions of our own Chureh at this day—all converted out of deep, pol- 
luted heathenism?! What of the fifteen or twenty thousand more in Veperx, Tan - 
jore, and smaller missions? Are 50,000 Protestants at this day in the Church 
of England, exclusive of other missions, ‘very few?’ or is our author plainly 
writing upon a subject of which he knows nothing, while pretending to offer 
the testimony of a competent authority ? 

“The truth is, sir, that while very many persons in the civil and military 
services in India interest themselves in the spread of the Gospel, and are the 
best authorities upon the state of the missions, there are unhappily mapy, 
many others who pass their whole career, not only under the dominion of an 
irrational prejudice, but in obstinate ignorance of what is passing before their 
very eyes!” 
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The Editor adds, we think, with great propriety: “ We are in no way con- 
cerned to defend Mr. Campbell, whose statements on the above subject, whether 
inaccurate through ignorance, or distorted by prejudice, no one is more compe- 
tent to correct than our correspondent; nor are we at all disposed to deny 
either the improved tone, of late years, in the civil and military services, or 
the truly wonderful efforts (considering the means at their disposal) of very 
many missionaries and chaplains in India ; but whatever originally may have 
been or at present is the object of the Government of British India in insti- 
tuting and maintaining an Ecclesiastical Establishment in that country, the 
question how far the duty of Christian governors in a heathen land has been 
practically kept in view, and efficiently performed on their part, appears to us 
to be but too plainly and sadly answered by the fact, that, while our converts 
from Paganism are only to be reckoned by tens of thousands, and the entire 
Ecclesiastical Establishment of the East India Company, (the really responsible 
party,) amounts to but three Bishops and 130 Clergy, (the other Clergy em- 
ployed by various Church Societies being about 140,) the population of our 
Indian Empire, the territory of the Company, is computed at onE HUNDRED AND 
NINE MILLIONS OF souLs, exclusive of dependent States, with a further population 
of forty or fifty millions. We do most earnestly trust that, under the new 
charter about to be granted to the East India Company, care will be taken by 
those who are concerned in preparing its details and in sanctioning it, that 
some adequate provision be secured for the spiritual wants of these our eastern 
fellow-subjects and brethren.” 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH OF 1829 AND 1854. 


It is well to watch the progress of events bearing upon the condition of the 
English Chureh. The Emancipation Act of 1829, was resorted to by true- 
hearted English statesmen as a peace-measure, a compromise. Wellington, 
Peel, and others, saw in it the only alternative of civil war in Ireland. The 
Church sentiment of England was dormant. And yet careful, earnest-minded 
men, saw, and felt the awful issues involved in that movement. Even Arnold 
had said, “ The Church as it now stands, no human power can save.” But 
what has been the result—not on the English Church—but on the Romanists 
themselves? Have they been pacified? Has Compromise quieted them? Have 
they exhibited the first pros! of gratitude? In escaping what they termed 
oppression and persecution, have they proved less troublesome or determined? 
Read the following: 

“The Committee of Liberal Members of Parliament and others, established 
in Dublin, ‘for the extension of religious equality,’ have begun their agitation 
by a fierce attack on the temporalities of the Established Church, the aboli- 
tion of which, as a State establishment, which men of the most adverse reli- 
gious opinions are forced by law to eo they angrily demand. Of the 
tone of the address which they have published, the following paragraph is a 
fair example : 

“ Viewed in any of its thousand repulsive aspects, this bloated and forlorn 
monster has no parallel in the annals of the world. The unrelieved character- 
istics of its every phase and feature are iniquitous anomaly, unscrupulous in- 
justice, insane aggression. Search through the darkest pages of Pagan despot- 
ism, and you cannot possibly discover so revolting an instance of ‘iniquitous 
anomaly,’ as that which, by brute force, compels a nation to support, in pleth- 
orice splendor, an alien heresy which, with martyr constancy, it rejects, and 
which it utterly abominates from its inmost soul. Explore the worst records 
of ancient or modern times, and you must explore in vain, from the cradle of 
man’s creation to the present hour, for an adequate type—for even a remote 
approximation to the ‘ unscrupulous injustice’ which at the bayonet’s point, and 
by ‘ Rathecormac murders,’ exacts from a reluctant and impoverished people— 
from the Lazari of nations, rich revenues to sustain in ‘fine linen, in sumptu- 
ous feastings, and in the palaces of kings,’ a haughty Hierarchy, whose hetero- 
dox teachings it refuses to hear, and whose soul-destroying ministrations it 


rejects.” 











